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The Christian Union will commence the 
publication next week of a series of three 
articles on “ Christian Socialism in Eng- 
land,” by Professor Richard T. Ely, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. It is unneces- 
sary to describe these articles further than to 
say that they represent the breadth of knowt- 
edge and the largeness of view which char- 
acterize all — Dr. Ely’s work, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE negotiations between Russia and England 
have been blocked, for the moment at least, by 

a new demand from Russia in the form of a claim for 
additional territory. It is believed that the region 
now in dispute is that which stretches westward be- 
tween the Murghab and Oxus Rivers. If this ad- 
ditional concession is made, as it probably will be, 
it will put Russia in a position from which she can 
invade Afghanistan from two points simultaneously. 
The Conservatives have harassed the Gladstom Min- 
istry during the past week by questions and accusa- 
tions, but the latter have two important advan- 
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tages. The negotiations are not yet culate : 
they cannot be made public in their entirety ; 
and it is impossible to condemn the Ministry without 
hearing theirentire case. Even if this could be done, it 
is well understood that the Conservatives are not will- 
ing to take office in the face of the coming elections ; 
all that they wish to accomplish at present isto dis- 
credit the Liberal party and to create political capital 
for the Fall campaign. The arbitration scheme cannot 
be said to command the confidence even of the Liber- 
als. The simple fact that the Tsar has just bestowed 
upon General Komarcff the most extraordinary hon- 
ors, and commended him in the most explicit terms 
for what he has done in Afghanistan, must discredit 
the sincerity of Russia in offering to submit the mat- 
ter to arbitration. As has been explained before in 
these columns, there is no real arbitration, but only 
an endeavor to cover decently the retreat of the Eng- 
lish from Afghanistan. 


That Central Asia is in the current of great changes, 
whatever the outcome of the present dispute between 
Russia and England may be, is clearly evident, and 
it requires no prophetic insight to discern in the near 
future a new act in the sluggish, and for a long time 
apparently finished, dramaof Oriental life. England 
and Russia are not only facing each other with the 
weapons of war, but are steadily moving to an inevi- 
table meeting with the appliances of civilization. 
When one remembers what were the delays and inevi- 
table losses of time in crossing Central Asia, the irreg- 
ularities and uncertainty in conveyance, and the 
positive dangers of the journey, it is marvelous that 
now one can leave London and at the end of seven 
days’ time find himself at Askabad, within a hundred 
miles of the Merv Oasis. It will not be long before 
the Russian railway line is extended to Herat, while 
the English line will advance from Quetta to meet it 
by the way of Candahar, and then India will be nine 
days from London instead of twenty-five, as at present, 
even by the short cut of the Suez Canal. Between 
Potion the Black Sea and Baku on the Caspian, 
through the sublime scenery of the Caucasus, already 
runs one of the busiest railways of Eastern Europe. 
Baku, the forlorn little town on the Caspian, has be- 
come the center of an enormous oil business, and is 
now competing with America in the markets of 
Europe, after having almost superseded American oil 
in Russia. From Baku the steamer takes one in six- 
teen hours to the eastern terminus of the Russo- 
Asian railroad. Whatever may be the outcome of 
the present difficulty between Russia and England, 
the interests of commerce will prevail over military 
interests, and the time is not distant when India will 
be opened to Europe by railroad. When that time 
comes, a readjustment of the whole East and all its 
relations to the Western world will inevitably take 
place. 


The proportion of the indigent population of a 
city to its total number of inhabitants, and its growth 
or decrease with the varying conditioas of business 
activity or depression, are important factors in the 
great industrial questions of the day. In Parisa 
census of the indigent population is taken every three 
years. The report of that for 1883, just issued, 
gives some surprising results. That year was, gener- 
ally speaking, peculiarly bad, financially. The bank- 
ruptcy of the Union Générale, wild speculation in 
house-building, and agricultural depression, all had a 
bad effect on business matters. Meetings of unem- 
ployed workingmen were common, the communists 
were unusually loud in their talk, and there were one 
or two collisions with the police. Yet the official 
figures of this census show that there was actually a 
decrease of 411 in the number of indigent persons 
from that of the year 1880. The latter year, too, 
was one of great activity in house-building and stock 
speculation, and may be compared with our own 
** flush times.” The Saturday Review,” from which 
we take these figures, attempts to account for this 
curious circumstance by the fact that the harvests 
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immediately preceding 1890 were unusually bad, and 
concludes that the labor agitations of that year were 
iu great part artificial "—that is, we suppose, caused 
by demagogues rather than by genuine suffering. 
However that may be, the figures as to the paupers 
of France in 1883 are small only in comparison with 
those of former years. The number of those in re- 
ceipt of relief from the Public Administration was 
123,324. That is to say, five and a half per cent., 
one in every eighteen, of the inhabitants of Paris 
were in actual destitution. This is nearly or quite 
double the proportion of the London paupers. There 
are special reasons for this, the chief being the over- 
building and speculation of the flush times and the 
fact that an unduly large number of workmen were 
attracted to the city by the specious policy of the 
Empire iu spending immense sums in public works to 
keep the poor in good humor. 
ished, and only the debt remains. To pay the inter- 
est Paris has to levy high octroi duties, and that 
means high prices for food. 
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The half - breed insurrection in Canada has been 
practically brought to an end by the defeat of Riel's 
forces at Batouche, and the subsequent capture or 
surrender of the insurgent leader, and of large 
numbers of his followers. It is believed that bands 
of Indians are still on the war-patb, but in all 
probability they will soon disperse. The defeat of 
Riel at Batouche was crushing. General Middleton's 
report states that three officers and two soldiers of 
his force were killed, while the rebel loss was about 
fifty killed and one hundred and seventy-three 
wounded. The volunteers behaved with steadiness 
and gallantry. A curious feature of the fighting at 
Batouche was the personal bravery of an Awmeri- 
can who had been sent on from Hartford in charge 
of a Gatling gun, and who, in his anxiety to 
display his pet machine to advantage, exposed 
himself with the utmost intrepidity. Now that 
the Canadians have caught Riel, the iuteresting 
question arises, ‘‘ What will they do with him?’ 
He bas still, it is said, many sympathizers among 
the French Canadians. To banish him would 
practically be no punishment ; to hang him would be 
an act of questionable wisdom ; quite possibly a long 
imprisonment will be the outcome of his rash action. 
Had Riel refused in his second, as he did in his first, 
insurrection to employ Indians as allies, he would 
have a stronger claim to sympathy. As it is, it is to 
be hoped that the cessation of hoatilities will be 
followed by a calm and clear discussion of the alleged 
grievances which led the half-breeds into revolt. 
Though the rebellion is the absorbing topic of the 
hour in Manitoba, the province is also greatly 
excited about the late struggle on the question of the 
ballot. The Tory majority in the Legislature, by a 
strict party vote, has decided for the old-fashioned 
system of open voting. The Week,” commenting 
on this, says: lu Manitoba the presence of a 
dominant railway company, and of Government in- 
fluences exceptionally strong, seems to render the 
shield of the ballot specially needful; and it is to 
be feared that the motive of the Tory majority for 
the retention of open voting was not merely a de- 
sire that the franchise should be exercised as a 
trust. 


One is a little puzzled to know how to read and 
interpret the now famous ‘‘ confidential” circular of 
Postmaster-General Vilas; and we do not wonder 
that it has puzzled Democratic Congressmen. Is it 
possible that he is the guileless person he represents 
himself to be? We trow not. We suspect, on the 
contrary, that he is a skillful satirist, who has read 
Dean Swift to good purpose, and who uses the cun- 
ning subtilty of an ingenious and artful persongtor 
to put the Democratic office-seekers to confusion. 
This, at all events, is the effect of his letter, and we 
surmise that this was his intention. Probably no 
man in the Cabinet has been more pestered with ap- 
plications for minor offices than Mr. Vilas. There is 


Now the work is fin- 
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no department in the Government where the op- 
portunity to make a clean sweep is so great, for the 
Tenure of Office law leaves the Executive free to re- 
move those officers whose appointment does not re- 
quire the advice and consent of the Senate; there 
are some 50,000 postmasters of this class—almost 
one-half the entire force of Federal officers. Mr. 
Vilas says, in effect, to the complaining politicians : 
Gentlemen, I sympathize deeply with you. I under- 
stand the necessity that is laid upon me to turn 
the rascals out We have found but one dishonest 
postmaster, and we have turned him out. But we 
are assured that the service is full of bitter parti- 
sans—from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. in New 
York State, for example. I cannot, however, act 
without knowledge, and that knowledge you can give 
me. You can easily designate the ‘‘ offensive parti- 
sans; men who have edited bitter and unjust Re- 
publican sheets—kindly send me the slips; or who 
have organized Republican meetings and used their 
oflices, their time, and their clerks for campaign pur- 
poses. Where you know the facts of your own 
knowledge, just report them in writing to me; I 
want no other evidence ; when yon do not know them 
personally, kindly send me an affidavit of some one 
who does, and see how quickly the partisan will walk 
the plank. Then give me the name of a better man. 
Of course you will never use your influence with this 
department to secure your own personal ends—oh, 
no! And the poor Congressmen are putting their 
heads together in a peck of trouble, because, in fact, 
probably not ove per cent. of the postmasters in the 
minor villages in the North have been offensive parti- 
sans, or coul'l be turned out on that charge, if that 
charge is to be definitely made, by a responsible ac- 
cuser in black and white. Wise Mr. Vilas! Poor 
Mr. Office-seeker ! 


The protest of the Mormons against the Edmunds 
law, which we summarized in our last issue, was 
presented finally and officially to the President last 
week. The President gave the complaining delega- 
tion a courteous hearing and the following reply : 

„Well, gentlemen, so far, of course, as the Edmunds law 

was concerned, I had nothing to do with that. Of course, it 
is my duty to see that it is enforced, as well as all other laws. 
You are entitled to fair consideration and to have the law 
impartiaily administered, as you ask,and so far as any 
appointments which I shall make are concerned, | will en- 
dea vor to give you the character of men who will see that 
the law is impartially administered. I hope soon to be able 
to get at these matters, but it will require a little time.“ 
We do not wonder that, according to the reporter, 
the President's face broke out into a smile; we 
wonder he could keep his countenance at all. For 
the one thing the Mormons do not want is the one 
thing he promised them—the impartial administration 
of the Edmunds law. Fear not,“ said the Judge 
to the friendless culprit at the bar; you are with- 
out a. friend, but I will see that you have justice.” 
That is just what I am afraid of, your Honor,” was 
the reply. 


The deadly epidemic which has been raging at 
Plymouth, Pa., for the past few weeks ought to open 
the eyes of every community throughout the country 
to the subtle nature of the perils to which human 
life is exposed in every locality. In the first place, 
Plymouth was ripe for such a visitation of death ; 
the streets were filthy, and, in the absence of sewer- 
age, the soil was impure, and full of the germs of 
disease. Early in March a case of typhoid fever 
appeared outside the town. With the carelessness 
and ignorance too often displayed in such cases, the 
dejections of the sick-room were thrown upon the 
snow, carried, by its melting, into the stream, thence 
to the town, and within a single week nearly 1,000 
cases of typhoid fever appeared. Such a result from 
such a cause seems almost incredible, but in this case 
there is no possibility of doubt. The fever, once on 
the ground, quickly took possession of the territory 
already prepared for its sway by every possible viola- 
tion of sanitary law. In the same way disease has 
been spread through a community by impure milk, 
resulting from the unsanitary condition of the barns 
and yards in which cows are kept. These things 
ought to open the eyes of people to the important 
fact that their health and lives are at the mercy of 
circumstances which are overlooked in almost every 
community. In view of present and future perils, 
every locality ought not only to have its Board of 
Health, who should carefully scrutinize the condition 
of every house in the place, and insist upon proper 
sanitation, but a further Board, who shall have 
charge of the water supply of the place, and whose 
duty it should be to inspect constantly the condition 


of reservoirs from which water is drawn. Too much 
importance cannot be attached to the watchfulness 
in this direction. The life of a whole community, as 
in the case of Plymouth, may depend upon it. There 
ought to be, also, the most stringent laws, accom- 
panied by the most vigorous and vigilant epforce- 
ment, in regard to the preparation and sale of milk. 


According to public reports, verified by many 
iudications, the late Legislature of New York 
State has been the most corrupt that has ever 
disgraced the capitol at Albany. The Legislature 
has passed the Niagara Park bill and the Fores- 
try Commission bill, but only under a pressure 
from without which finally frightened even the 
politicians ; to the same pressure we are indebted 
for the failure to pass the abominable bill to throttle 
Civil Service Reform by exempting veterans from 
examination, in spite of their protest that they 
wished no such uncomplimentary exemption. But 
the defeat of the first gas bill has been followed by 
the defeat of the second, under circumstances 
equally suspicious; we were barely saved from the 
„Whisky bill ;’ and all attempts to provide in any 
form for labor in our prisons were defeated, whether 
by the contractors, who desire to force the people to 
resume the contract system, or by the so-called 
Labor Keformers, or by a combination of the two, is 
not quite clear; probably the latter. We need a 
party which has a principle or two—two would be 
enough to begin with—and which would canvass the 
State for them, and so compel its representatives to 
represent them. Whichever party is first to endow 
itself with this ant quated but really valuable bit of 
political machinary, a political principle, will carry 
the State. Until one or the other does this, the 
average voter will feel no great enthusiasm for 
either. Why should he? 


The aftermath of the Short-Phelan trial promises 
to be fruitful in several directions, and is attracting 
far more attention than the trial itself. The severe 
sentence passed by Judge Van Brunt on Mr. Munsell, 
the juror who visited O Donovan Kossa's office, has 
been received by the community in a very skeptical 
spirit, and we are glad to note that Mr. Munsell has 
applied for a review of his case before Judge Dan- 
iells, on the ground that his offense was a misde- 
meanor, and triable before a jury only. In the mean- 
time Mr. W. H. Woods, another juror, has published 
a long letter in answer to Judge Van Brunt’s 
comments, in which he presents an analysis 
of the testimony, which, taken in counection 
with the Judge’s charge, makes the action of the 
jury not only intelligible, but to most minds 
the only action thar could have been taken. The 
feeling among lawyers in the city, we are informed, 
strongly supports the action of the jury in holding 
that no other verdict but that of acquittal could have 
been rendered under the testimony and the Judge's 
charge. Judge Van Brunt will do well to review his 
own course before he proceeds to indict the jury out 
of court any further. 


The first meeting of the Congress of American 
Churches, held in Hartford last week, and‘of which a 
full report will be found elsewhere, was a notable 
success in many directions. It brought together a 
remarkably representative body of the best men in 
the different religious communions, and their utter- 
ances, as a whole, were stimulating, helpful, and 
brought into clear view that underlying unity which 
becomes every day more apparent, as the violence of 
sectarian controversy and the intensity of sectarian 


feeling die out. The immense expense and arbitrary 


and unnatural divisions of sectarianism, the dis- 
couraging fact of disunion where there ought to be 
harmony, and the unchristian and sometimes dishon- 
orable methods pursued for church advancement, are 
every day helping on the good cause of Christian union 
among all men who call themselves followers of Christ. 
The difficulties which confront the Christian mis- 
sionary when he faces the intelligent heathen of 
other countries with a religion which, while profess- 
ing the principles which bind men together, presents 
so many forms of disunion in its organization, are 
beginning to be keenly felt athome. The opinion of 
heathendom in this respect is felt to be an indictment 
which has altogether too much foundation in fact. 
Moreover, the great problems which are now pressing 
upon society for solution are beginning to weigh 
heavily on the churches. Christian teachers and be- 
lievers everywhere begin to understand the terrible 
forms of practical heresy which must be overcome, if 
they are overcome at all, by a united Christendom. 


In the presence of the foe, divisions are palpably fad- 


ing out. It is through such utterances, from men 
of all creeds, as were heard at Hartford last week 
that this great and important work can be carried on, 
and the success of the firat meeting of the Congress 
of American Churches shows that the time is ripe for 
action. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley has been made Governor of the 
Congo State. Active wen has begun again on the 
Bartholdi Pedestal, and it will be completed within 
three months if the money is provided. The 
„World“ Pedestal Fund has passed the sum of 
$50,000. Assistant Secretary Fairchild has been 
personally inspecting the methodsbof the New York 
Barge Office. ——The Brooklyn elevated road was 
opened to travel on May 13.——-Complaints continue 
that the Central Park lakes are breeding-pools of 
miasma.——A delegation of Mormons visited Presi- 
dent Cleveland on the 13th, and asked that the 
laws should be impartially administered,” which the 
President very readily promised.——A mob of pub- 
licans and their customers met in Trafalgar Square, 
London, on May 13, to protest against the increased’ 
tax on beer and spirits. They fought with the po- 
lice, and were dispersed only after a lively struggle. 
be House of Commons has passed the grant of 
$30,000 a year to Princess Beatrice, by a vote of 337 
to 38.——In London, Burton and Cunningham have 
been convicted and sentenced to penal imprisonment 
for life. There c ems to be no doubt that, notwith- 
standing General Grant's temporary improvement, 
the original diagnosis of the doctors was correct, and 
the disease is steadily but slowly progressing. — - 
Minister Phelps arrived in London Friday. Ex-Min- 
ister Lowell has just paid a special visit to the Queen 
at Windsor.——Over 15,000 immigrants landed at 
Castle Garden last week.——Several prisoners were 
publicly whipped at Wilmington, Del., Satur- 
day.——General Wolseley has issued a farewell 
address, in which he announces the withdrawal of 
the British troops from the Soudan.——At Halifax, a 
court-martial is being held on the lieutenant of the 
Garnet for having allowed Paul Boyton to go 
free without consulting his superior officer.——The 
attempt to push through the High License law in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature last week failed. Prohibi- 
tionists and small liquor dealers combined against it. 
in Kansas, the power of the County Attorneys 
to summon witnesses before the courts of inquiry 
established by the prohibition law is denied by the 
District Court. 


THE NEW REVISION. 


EFORE our next issue can reach our readers they 
will have been able to procure and examine for 
themselves the New Revision of the Old Testament. 
We reserve all comment upon it until the Revision is 
before us. But the cable informs us that it is already 
laid before the English people, and the reports of 
English critics, though necessarily fragmentary and 
inadequate, enable us to give our readers a little in- 
formation concerning the work. 

It has been fourteen years in progress ; has been 
carried on by a committee consisting of the ablest 
Greek and Hebrew scholars in England and America ; 
and is free from denominational bias, since all the 
great Protestant denominations have been represented 
on the Committee. It is noted as a curious fact, we 
believe unintentional, that it will appear in America 
on the Feast of Pentecost, which, according to eccle- 
siastical tradition, celebrates the original giving of 
the law on Mount Sinai as well as the descent on the 
church of the Holy Spirit in Jerusalem. 

We judge from the reports before us that either the 
Old Testament revisers have been naturally;more con- 
servative than the New Testament revisers, or else 
that they have learned a lesson from the expe- 
rience of their brethren. At all events, they would 
appear to have given us a less literal translation, and 
to have preserved more the spirit of the English 
version sacred with so many memories. Thus we 
are told that the Twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd, I shall not want,” remains absolutely 
unchanged ; and the or ly notable change in the sub- 
lime ode which constitutes the first chapter of Genesis 
consists of an alteration, long since suggested by 
Hebrew scholars, of the misleading phrase, ‘‘ And the 
evening and the morning were the first day, to the 
more literal rendering of the original, ‘‘ There was 
evening, and there was morning, one day.” But the 
verbal alterations are said to be much fewer in num- 
ber in the Old Testament than in the New. 


One or two generic modifications afford a distinct 
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aud decided improvement. Poetical passages are 
printed in poetical form; that is, ina form to preserve, 
or at least suggest, the parallelism which constitutes 
the essential external feature of Hebrew poetry. 
Thus 
„The Lord is my shepberd, I shall not want. 

Ile maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 

He leadeth me beside the sti!l waters; 

tle restoreth my soul; 

Ile leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 

name’s sake. 

The Old Testament is printed, as was the New Tes- 
tament, in paragraphs, the verses being indicated by 
numerals in the margin. The chapter divisions are 
not always followed. These, it is well known, are no 
part of the original books, have been made later, and 
are sometimes clearly infelicitous. The ninth and 
tenth Psalms are united and treated as one ; so ‘are 
the twelfth and thirteenth Psalms ; we trust the same 
may be said of Psalms forty-two and forty-three, 
which are even yet more clearly one. An incidental 
advantago of this twofold change is that such a book 
as Solomon's Song appears at once to the eye to be 
what it unquestionably is, both in form and spirit 
a dramatic composition. Thus the first chapter, we 
are told, appears to consist of seven distinct ad- 
dresses. So the famous account of the miracle of the 
sun standing still, in the Book of Joshua, is seen at 
once by the English reader to be what the Hebrew 
scholar has always known it to be—a quotation from a 
Hebrew poem, and no more to be taken literally than 
the corresponding declaration, in the Book of Judges, 
that the stars in their courses fought against 
Siscra. In the poetical books the word sheol,” a 
transliteration of the Hebrew, is geuerally substituted 
for the word bell,“ though in the prose books the 
word grave or the word pit is used. There is 
no doubt that Sheol, with the Hebrews, like Hades 
with the Greeks, was simply the abode of the dead, 
not a place of punishment, and that the use of the 
word hell, with the meaning given to it in our times, 
is generally misleading to the English reader. 

On the whole, so far as these fragmentary reports 
indicate, the new version of the Old Testament prom- 
ises to be not merely a help to che understanding of 
that book, but a possible available substitute for the 
old version, which, especially in its rendering of the 
poetical books, is sometimes almost incomprehensi- 
ble. We hope that a careful examination will justify 
the strong words of praise uttered editorially by the 
London Telegraph We now possess a version 
which retains the beauties of the book so long fa- 
miliar, and that are stored in a million memories. 
Hur first impression of their work isto the effect that 
learning and taste, under the control of reverence, 
have achieved a great success. The grand old music 
rings out strong and true, and many an obscure pas- 
sage has been made clear. Such results are well 
worth the fourteen years of labor that produced 
them. 


THOU ART THE MAN. 

CERTAIN wealthy millionaire had a chronic 
quarrel with a poor neighbor concerning an 
unsettled boundary line. At length it was amicably 
adjusted; and in the adjustment the corner of the 
meadow, between the brook and the old stone wall, it 
was agreed belonged to Naboth. A survey was 
made, a map drawn up, and a contract signed be- 
tween the two. It was a small matter to Ahab, who 
had an immense estate, and it quickly passed out of 
his mind. A few weeks later the boys, one morning, 
just as their father was starting on a journey, asked 
him if they might have the corner between the 
brook and the fence for their garden lot; he called 
back from his buggy, Yes!” and drove off. The 
boys rushed down in great glee, and before noon had 
a quarter of the little plot spaded up and raked over, 
and some of the garden seeds in. When they came 
home to dinner they told their mother of their new 
garden project, aud she interfered. ‘‘ That will never 
do, boys,” said she; that isn’t your father’s land—it 
belongs to Naboth. But he gave it to us, mother, 
pleaded the boys; and we have gotit dug up and 
our seeds in already; and, besides, old Naboth is a 
good-for-nothing ; never has done anything with it, 
and never will.” ‘‘I cannot help that, boys,” replied 
the mother; it isn't your father’s to give away; and 
Jam sure, if he had thought what he was doing, he 
would not have given it to you.” The boys are in 
trouble ; and so is Naboth. They say that they have 
got their epring work started, and that it is not fair 
to them to turn them out of their garden. He says 
that it belongs to him points to the survey, the 
map, the contract. But it is small use to appeal to 


the courts, for he is poor and Ahab is rich. What 
shall the father do when he returns’ What can he 
do but tell the boys that they must give up the 
garden which was not his to give, and make good to 
them the loss they have suffered by his mistake 


On the eastern bank of the Missouri River isa 
plot of territory belonging to the Crow Creek In- 
dians. It is assured to them by the United States, by 
solemn treaty. We have no more right to it without 
compensation than to a section of Canada or Mexico. 
But Naboth is poor, andif we take his land from him 
he cannot help himself, but must submit. In the 
closing days of President Arthur's administration he 
issued an executive order opening a part of this ter- 
ritory belonging to another nation to American set 
tlers. The settlers rushed in, took up the lands, and 
began to build their homes. The friends of the In- 
dians protested, and one of President Cleveland's 
first official acts was to repeal the executive order of 
his predecessor, restore the land to its rightful 
owners, and order the settlers off. They protest. 
There lies before us a series of resolutions adopted by 
the Yankton Association of Congregational Churches, 
April 29. We quote: 

„ Resolved, That we hereby express our belief in the in- 
tegrity and perfect good faith of the great majority of these 
settlers on the Crow Creek Indian Reset vation], and can tes- 
tify to the exceeding great hardships and utter loss that will 
come to them if President Cleveland’s order is executed, 
evicting them from the homes they have established. 

“ Resolved, That while we earnestly sympathize with 
every true effort for the enlightenment and civilization of 
the Indian, and are zealously interested in securing him his 
rights, yet we believe that these ends may be fully secured 
without ruthlessly driving off settlers who are there by the 
invitation of the Government. And, furthermore : 

„ Resolved, That we respectfully memorialize President 
Cleveland to suspend tke execution of his order until Con- 
gress can make some eqaitable settlement of this vexed 
question in such way that rights and Interests of the In- 
dian may be protected, and this inconceivable damage and 
loss be averted from a multitude of innocent settlers.“ 

We think the Congregational churches of the Yank- 
ton Association have made a mistake. If this land 
belonged to Canada, and there was danger of a seri- 
ous war with a strong nation, if we occupied without 
color of right their territory, would the Congrega- 
tional churches recommend us to persist in the occu- 
pancy, and trust to Congress to pay the bills’? Are 
we to be less scrupulous in our regard for the rights 
of a nation becarse it is poor and weak, and incapa- 
ble of self-defense? If any one must wait the slow 
action of Congress, let it be the Americans, members 
of the great, rich, strong nation, not the Crow Creek 
Indians, members of the poor, weak, defenseless one. 
Let the boys wait, not Naboth, till the father gets 
home. It is not to the purpose to say, as one of our 
correspondents does, that President Hayes opened 


lands under similar circumstances to white settlers, | 
‘conferred upon him in selecting him as an arbitrator 


and no objection has been made. Two wrongs do not 
make aright. But, in fact, President Hayes opened 
the lands referred to after consultation with the 
Indian leaders, and with their consent first obtained. 
Itis not to the purpose to say that there is land 
enough for both Indians and settlers. That is true; 
but there is a right way and a wrong way of parti- 
tioning it ; and refusing to allow the Indians to take 
possession of their Jands in severalty and improve 
them, and then taking forcible possession of thcir 
lands, in violation of solemn treaty, because they are 
unimproved, is the wrong way. And this is what 
the nation has done. 

We sympathize heartily with the settlers who, act- 
ing in good faith on the executive order of President 
Arthur, have started their homes only to be forbid- 
den to goon withthem. We print on another page a 
letter from one of their number. We do not wonder 
that they are indignant at the opprobrium cast upon 
them. If The Christian Union has appeared to join 
in an indiscriminate condemnation of them, its utter- 
ances have conveyed to the reader a meaning which 
they certainly were not intended to bear. If such 
settlers are compelled to give up their homes and 
settlements, they should be recompensed by the Gov- 
ernment on whose authority they have acted. But 
there is clearly only one of two things for that Gov- 
ernment to do: either to restore the land to its right- 
ful owners, the Crow Creek Indians, or to secure 
their consent to its occupation by white settlers. 
Every day of delay is a day of injustice. 

The whole incident emphasizes the doctrine which 
The Christian Union has advocated for ten years 
and more. The whole reservation system ia an 
abomination. The injustice which results from at- 
tempting to break it up gradually is far greater than 
the injustice which would result from breaking it up 


at once. We know that there are some tribes which 
are but ill fitted for civilization ; but it is hopeless to 
attempt to civilize them in Botany Bay colonies. To 
ever) Indian should be allotted at once his land. If 
he will take it voluntarily, very well; if not, it 
should be apportioned to him. All land unallotted 
at the end of five years should be appraised, and the 
value invested in funds to be expended in tools and 
schools. Then all land not actually in personal 
possession, from Atlantic to Pacific, should be thrown 
open to bona-fid/e settlers. Barbarism has no rights 
which civilization is bound to respect. ‘The protec- 
tion of law should be thrown about the Indians. 
On some basis of primary education, citizenship and 
suffrage should be given him. And he who, with 
land of his own, with tools, with schools, with courts 
and markets open, with facilities equal to those of 
his white neighbor, could not live, would either have 
to die or to become, like any other pauper, a charge 
on the charities of his more thrifty neighbors. The 
Indian problem would be settled ; and the only rem- 
nant of it left would be the problem of an occasional 
individual Indiau tramp. 


A QUESTION IN MORALS. 
Dear Sir: 

Here is a question which has through me been referred to 
you, and your decision will be accepted as final. The 
circumstances are these. A gentleman now over forty 
years of age, with a family of a Christian wife and four 
children, the oldest child fourteen, the youngest eight, 
depending upon bim for support, is in trouble in this way 
He was born and reared in a ‘‘bristian family, where he 
learned to not only respect the Sabbath negatively, but 
positively to observe it. Up to within two years he has 
never had occasion to violate his conscience ix that par 
ticular, at which time his business began ca)ling occasionally 
and unexpected!y upon him for service on Sunday. He 
says that he never performed that labor, even as seldom as 
it was necessary, but that he felt conscience-stricken, and 
only did it with the thought that probably he would not 
be called upon to do it again. ‘ircumstances have taken 
such a turn as to throw bim out of that position, and, from 
present prospects, permanently out of employment. He 
has had an offer of two different positions because of his 
competency to fill them: the pay of either one is almost, if 
not quite, qual to the one he has lost. But each one 
requires the same labor on Sunday as on any other day of 
the week. Now, in consequence of the necessity of this Sun- 
day labor he has refused both of them, and just here comes 
the point of annoyance. IIis wife upbraids him for bis 
course. Ile saya that the Bible teaches him to observe the 
Sabbath even if it brings loss of temporal goods to the 
extreme. She says thatthe Bible teaches her that when (od 
in his providence p aces a man where he is compelled to 
either accept a position invulving Sunday labor or suffer, 
that is sufficient indication that God means that tke 
man 1s to provide for himself and family inthat way. Now, 
which is right?’ I trust that you will be able to answer 
this in your next lesue, and oblige C. B. 


HE editor of The Christian Union is obliged to 
your friends for the honor which they have 


to decide this question; but he must respectfully 
and decidedly decline the office. We have sometimes 
wished that we could share in the faith of our Roman 
Catholie brethren, and rid ourselves of the responsi- 
bility of deciding difficult questions in the moral 


life by referring them to a priest, receiving his arbi- 


trament, and leaving him to bear the responsibility 
before God for the decision and its results ; but we 
have never been able to find, either in Scripture or in 
humau experience, a basis for this pleasing and load- 
lightening faith. That every man must give an ac- 
count of himself to God we believe to be funda- 
mental as the teaching of Scripture and as the 
teaching also of human consciousness. No one can 
decide for your friend whether he shall take up this 
avocation or shall leave it alone; he must decide 
that question for himself. The responsibility is laid 
upon him by God, and no one can take it off; we 
can give him no absolution if he decides it wrong, 
nor prescribe the penalty here or hereafter, nor 
stand answerable for him in case our misjudgment 
leads him awry. All that we can do is to indicate 
certain principles which may throw light on his 
pathway—principles which may aid him to come to a 
decision which alone can be final. 

1. He must, at every hazard and at every cost, 
obey his own conscience. Whether his conscience is 
narrow or broad, shallow or deep, wise or foolish, it 
is his conscience; and his conscience, not another 
man's, must be his law-giver. We may get all the 
light he can on the question what is right and wrong, 
bat, so long as his conscience remonstrates against 
any course as wrong, to him it is wrong. If his 
conscience told him that he ought not to eat meat 
on’ Friday, and he was offered a position which re- 
quired him to eat meat on Friday, we sould still 
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say to him, “So long as that is the judgment of 
your conscience, you must obey it. Never do what, 
to you, is wrong that good may come; never violate 
the law of your own life for food and raiment, not 
even for those who are dependent upon you.” 

2. It is equally true that his wife ought to sustain 
and encourage him in obeying his own conscience. 
We form no judgment as to the wife’s course in this 
case, because we have not heard the wife’s story. 
But we say, broadly and generically, that it should be 
the ministry of the wife to strengthen the moral na- 
ture against every baser and lower motive. It is hard 
enough for a man to bring suffering and deprivation 
on those whom he loves without having their re- 
proaches added. It is the glory of womanhood that 
most women, so situated, honor and exalt conscience 
and strengthen the faltering purpose of father and 
of husband to do the right at every hazard. He is 
truly to be pitied at whose skirts the children are 
plucking and whose arm the wife is drawing toward 
a course which his own conscience, well educated or 
ill educated, condemns. 

8. Donot, however, imagine that your conscience is 
infallible. It is no voice of God” in the soul. It 
isa human faculty, and, like all human faculties, liable 
toerr. Moreover, we mistake our pride, our self will, 
our laziness, our passion, for our conscience. No 
man can lie back and discharge himself from further 
thinking by saying, My conscience says thus and so, 
and that is the end of it. There is no pope, neither 
within nor without man. We are responsible not 
merely to follow our consciences, but to have a good 
conscience ; to study to make it void of offense before 
God and man ; te keep it clear and wise and strong. 
Your friend, therefore, is doing rightly in attempting 
to get what light he can from others to aid his own 
moral judgment ; and he will do well to consider his 
wife's judgment and to give it weight; not to let her 
decide for him, for she cannot give him absolution, 
but to aid him to come to a wise decision. He may 
not, indeed, disobey his conscience ; but he may well 
doubt whether his conscience knows the whole truth, 
and may well study, with ceaseless and continuous 
endeavor, to make it wiser and purer, using for that 
purpose all the light he can get from the moral judg- 
ments of others in whom he has confidence, and, above 
all, the light that comes from a patient and assid- 
uous study of the Bible, which, if rightly studied, is 
the great moral illuminator. 

4. The minor question—for so we regard it— 
whether it is right to enter upon an avocation which 
requires Sabbath labor, is notso easily answered. It 
depends primarily upon the nature of the Sabbath 
labor, and secondarily, perhaps, upon other consid- 
erations. What is the nature of the obligation im- 
posed by the Fourth Commandment is a question on 
which the most devout and conscientious students of 
the Bible differ. A few insist that it establishes a 
particular day to be set apart for rest and worship, 
and they still conscientiously maintain the observ- 
ance of the seventh day of the week. The great ma- 
jority of Ohristians believe that the commandment 
only requires the observance of one day in seven, and 
that it leaves the children of God at liberty to select 
the day, and they accordingly accept the first instead 
of the seventh day, because tradition and the habit 
of the church have hallowed it. A smaller number, 
among whom, however, are to be included Luther 
and Oalvin, hold that this commandment, in so far 
as it is addressed to the race, simply requires stated 
occasions to be set apart for rest and worship, leav- 
ing the children of God at liberty to determine alto- 
gether what those occasions shall be. There is still 
greater divergence of opinion among Christians re- 
specting the nature of the avocations which a proper 
regard for the Sabbath day prohibits. It is certain 
that the old Jewish observance cannot be main- 
tained in ourtime. The law against kindling a fire 
on the Sabbath cannot be observed in New England 
when the temperature is ten degrees below zero ; the 
law, Thou shalt do no work,” cannot be observed if 
ocean steamers are to ply between New York and 
Liverpool, or if iron furnaces are to be kept in opera- 
tion, or if diary farms are to be administered, 
hanging civilization has certainly changed and en- 
larged the works of necessity” which even the 
Puritans recognized as legitimate on the Sabbath 
day. On the other hand, greed and competition 
have combined to rob the day of its rest, and to im- 
pose upon it many burdens which a wiser and more 
temperate spirit would not permit to intrude upon 
its hallowed hours. If the avocation to which your 
friend is called is one of the necessary avocations of 
modern civilization—if he believes the work ought to 


be done by some one, but only draws back from doing 
it himself—then we think his conscience is mistaken ; 
that he is substituting tradition for divine law, and 
hereditary inclination for moral obligation. If, on 
the other hand, it is his deliberate and well-considered 
judgment that the work is a needless work, that the 
world would do as well or better if this Sabbath work 
were not done by any one, then he certainly ought 
not to allow bread-and-butter considerations, or even 
the influence of his wife or needs of his children, to 
bribe him to take part in the great wrong-doing. 

For ourselves, we believe that the Puritan Sabbath, 
as defined in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
has gone, and we are glad that it has gone. We be- 
lieve that it violated tae essential principles of 
human nature, and contravened the spirit of the 
Word of God; we believe that it is to be supple- 
mented by a Christian Sabbath, by a day of greater 
spiritual joyousness and freedom. We hail and 
welcome this change. But along with this change 
we discern another—the spirit of worldliness and 
self-seeking encroaching on the day reserved for spir- 
itual culture ; the spirit of care and toil encroaching 
on the day reserved for rest ; the spirit of sensuous 
self-indulgence encroaching on the day reserved for 
spirftual impulse and culture. That change, with 
its shrieking locomotives, its rumbling butcher-carts 
and milk-wagons, its shrill and noisy peddlers’ cries, 
its daily newspapers, with the recorded speculations 
and the recorded politics of the week, its wearisome 
junketings and its more wearisome idleness, its 
sensuous pleasures and its sensuous vanity, we 
would resist with all the little might we have, and to 
it lend no breath or word of influence, and no guilty 
silence of acquiescence. 


CAMPAIGN DEBRIS. 


HE last political campaign has probably no 

parallel in the history of the nation for intens- 
ity of feeling and bitterness of speech among good 
people. The result is that thousands of persons all 
over the land: are standing apart, nursing the petty 
grudges and alienations which bave sprung out of 
hasty and cruel words. This is a great calamity to 
the cause of Christ. It is standing in the way of 
Ohristian activity, temperance reform, revivals of 
religion, and every interest which Christians hold 
dear. So far as Ohristians are concerned, it can and 
ought to be remedied forthwith. The Word of God 
has made the path of duty plain. ‘‘ Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another, that 
ye may be healed.” There are two classes always 
involved in such cases—those who feel injured by 
their friends, and those who have injured their 
friends; though many of us reed equally to forgive 
and to be forgiven. Ohrist has a thought for both 
classes. 

First, for those who feel injured. It is manifest 
that no man is justified in holding any grudge or in 
being held back from Ohristian activity because he 
feels that the wrong-doer has neglected to acknowl - 
edge his fault. When ye stand praying,” says 
Christ, ‘‘ forgive if ye have aught against any, that 
your Father who is in heaven may forgive your 
trespasses. But if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father in heaven forgive you ;” that is, we 
must each set himself right both with God and our 
brother, whether our brother sets himself right with 
us or not. Persons feeling injured must have that 
spirit of charity which will take the most favorable 
view of the case. They must remember that the 
hasty or unkind word was spoken in a moment of 
excitement, and almost unconsciously, and is proba- 
bly forgotten by the speaker. But, perhaps, when 
reminded, he denies that he ever used such words; 


lies; let Christian charity assume that he was 
scarcely conscious of what he did say. In every 
case, when a sense of injury exists, there is danger 
that a considerable element of self-righteous- 
ness and resentment will be mixed with what 
we call our righteous indignation.” If one 
speaks ill of us, we brood over it and lay it up 
against him, and can scarcely stay in the same 
church with him. But if we hear himsay an equally 
unkind thing about some one else, we simply laugh 
at it and say, ‘‘Oh, he did not mean any harm,” and 
we think as well of him as ever. There is a wonder- 
ful grace in simply letting little things go That is 
the Ohristian way of getting rid of them. Where 
love is, a great many things are simply overlooked, 
and must be, if life is to be tolerable. In the home, 


‘one of the loved ones seems rather W 


then the injured friend must not tell him he 
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tune some morning. What do we do We do not 
take offense, get on our high stilts, and wait till he 
apologizes before we are appeased. No; we try to 
think of excuses for him, as Christ did for the dis- 
ciples who so unlovingly went to sleep in the garden. 
„The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” We 
say he was overworked, or troubled, or had a bad 
night ; and so we pass it by. He may apologize ; he 
will feel better if he does; but love never insists upon 
apology. ‘‘ Faults are thick where love is thin.” 
We have seen good men on the march so physically 
exhausted, their nervous system so unstrung by 
fatigue, that you could not speak to them, or jar 
their elbow by accident, without calling forth a sav- 
age response. To have laid that up against them 
would have been madness. ‘‘The flesh is weak.” 
The same thing may occur in the parlor, on the 
street, or even in the pulpit; and all that Christian 
love suggests is, ‘‘ Well, he is not quite himself.” 

On the other hand, the person who has injured 
another, oven in his feelings, and who knows that 
his brother has ‘‘aught against him,” has his duty 
as well. He cannot be right with God till he has put 
himself right with his brother. If he cannot love 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” He cannot pray 
for him till he is reconciled to him in his heart. 
Unconfessed faults between Ohristians necessi- 
tate a violation of covenant vows; grieve the 
spirit of Christ; limit and hinder every good work. 
An unconfessed fault brings a special, additional 
burden on the soul. Oonfession, on the other hand, 
is a bulwark against the recurrence of the same sin. 
It burns the bridges behind us. It brings hearts 
together, and thus gives God's Spirit its proper me- 
dium of love through which to operate on the world. 
No sight can be more pitiable than that of two disci- 
ples who have fallen out by the way simply over 
some hasty word or uncharitable judgment. To use 
the words of Dr. Bushnell : ‘‘ Oh, ye pitiable and sad 
pair of disciples, that are paired in your enmity ! 
How easily and beautifully paired might you be in 
your forgiveness!’ It is remarkable how specifically 
Christ has provided for just such a case. If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave then 
thy gift before the altar; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.“ It is not 
simply to dismiss all wrong feelings from his own 
breast, but also to get the offended brother to dis- 
miss the grudge from his heart. He is not to wait 
till his brother comes to him, but he is to go to his 
brother. In the cares and struggles of human life, 
men say and do things which hurt each other, almost 
unconsciously, hardly giving the matter a thought, 
quickly forgetting that it ever happened. ‘‘ If thou 
there rememberest —at the very altar, in the closet, 


or in the sanctuary—that an unjust word has been 


spoken which has injured another’s feelings, it must 
Jirst be set all right. Pride must be cast down in the 
heart where God is to rule; and nothing kills pride 
like confession. Every noble impulse, every true 
affection, is held down by an unacknowledged fault. 
The curse and the load of sin are taken off the soul, 
and every virtue and joy lifts its head, when we 
come to manly confession. The first authority to 
whom we are bound to confess is God. But that 
confession is not enough. The blessings of religion 
are for earth and time as well as for heaven and 
eternity. And a Christian life which does not bless 
the world, and stand the teats of men, will makea 
sorry show at the bar of God. If the work of God 
is to go forward in this land, every man must clear 
away his campaign débris. 


WASHINGTON IN MAY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


WAS down at Mount Vernon again the other day. 

It is strange what a fascination that place has. Not 
only all the tourists who come to Wachington, but a 
good share of our residents, make the trip, every year. 
Two seasons ago the lady managers gave up providing 
a lunch-place because the number of official ‘‘ dead- 
heads” ate up all their profits. Nowa stand is estab- 
lished just outside the grounds, so that the day’s trip is 
not so hungry a one as it has been of late; that was its 
most disagreeable feature. But in these early spring 
beauties of this latitude there can be nothing pleasanter 
than to spend a few hours on the grassy slopes of a 
place which never fails to be interesting, not following 
the guide, as he leads the way through the house, crack- 
ing his well-ripened jokes, and telling the guide-book 
stories, but just outeide the hum of the tourists’ excla- 
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mations, with one’s hat well down over the eyes. The 
night before, I heard a good man proving that Wasb- 
ington was, after all, only a man of small caliber. But 
in the shade of that old house and insight of that simple 
tomb, visited yearly in this out-of-the-way farm on the 
river bank by more people than any other, save Napo- 
leon’s and Shakespeare's, one finds it impossible to think 
of him save as one of the few great men whom the 
world honors. The foreigners who visit Mount Vernon 
bebave better than our own people. I eaw a poor Irish 
woman with two little boys at the tomb. She was talk- 
ing to them very quietly and earnestly, as I thought, 
standing at the door, but as I drew near it was evident 
that she was praying. In a Catholic country the place 
would be made a sort of shrine. 

There are other places in this vicinity little known 
and visited, but full of interest. For instance, seven 
miles below Mount Vernon is Gunston, where the Mason 
family has lived fortwo centuries, and which is still a 
fine old mansion. John Mason, in the struggles which 
preceded the war of the Revolution, was the leading 
character in Virginia, before Washington was thought 
of as one. At this house the secret meetings of the 
then rebels were held, and in its parlor the Virginia Bill 
of Rights was prepared. The descendants of John 
Mason still live there, and in their family pride con- 
sider themselves far ahead of the Washingtons. Or, 
still further away is Wakefield, which came into the 
hands of the Washington people before Mount Vernon, 
and is now the residence, by inheritance, of the nearest 
blood relative of the General. By the family it is 
looked upon as more closely identified with the family 
history than the more famous place on the Potomac. 
Its mistress has many Washington relics, the most in- 
teresting the seal which the General always wore at bis 
fob. Or. to go iu another direction, it is only a few miles 
over in Virginia that the seat of Lord Fairfax, whose 
name is so famous in all colonial histories, is in exist- 
ence, and occupied. Being off the river and not readily 
accessible by rail, it is seldom visited. The Fairfax 
house forms one wing of the present building, which is 
owned by a New York family who bought it before the 
war. During that contest the Union troops were en- 
camped in the neighborhood about all the time, and 
some of the incidents that happened would furnish a 
theme for a novel. These houses are all historic in thei: 
way, and in that connection Arlington, comparatively 
modern, can hardly be mentioned. It was a gay and 
pleasant home, without especial interest until General 
Lee, who married its heiress, became noted, and the 
Government selected its sandy slopes for the everlasting 
resting-place of the bodies of its fallen sons. What a 
strange record clings to Arlington! The proprietor of 
one of Washington’s plantations by inheritance, the 
leading genius in the great struggle to overthrow the 
Government which Washington labored so hard to 
establish ; the place itself taken as the burial-ground 
of those who fought its owner ; and finally the Govern- 
ment paying the heirs of this chief rebel for the ground 
thus used 

The President has declined invitations to go to the 
At’ants Exposition, the grand Soldiers’ Reunion at Port- 
land, Me., and a dozen other pleasant events, which he 
was asked to attend. The removal to the Soldiers’ 
Home Cottage is also delayed for a time, all because he 
wants to dispose of the thousand things pressing on his 
mind. Just the affairs of this District will give him a 
week’s occupation when he takes them up. The army 
and navy appointments press for consideration, while 
delegations are calling on him daily from every town 
in the Union which has a post-office fight on hand. 
Saturday is nominally a free day, but he takes it for 
hard work, without being disturbed by the constant 
rush of visitors. About the only hour really his own is 
the one, late in the afternoon, when he takes his private 
secretary and together they drive in the suburbs, full of 
beautiful scenes and historical spots. The other day 
they went over to Bladensburg to sec the famous duel- 
ing-ground, and now have begun making the round of 
the dismantled forts thrown up during the war to form 
a complete cordon around the city. The talk you see 
in some of the daily papers, of precautions being taken 
to guard the President, ie simply absurd. He comes 
and goes with as little safeguard as any citizen here. 
Since General Grant's time none of his successors have 
walked much. He used frequently to appear on the 
street with a cigar in his mouth, apparently caring for 
nothing outside of his own thoughts. No one would 
speak to him further than to raise his hat, unless the 
General invited him to join in the walk, which was sel- 
dom, as they were evidently had for a chance to think. 
On Sunday afternoons, in the spring and Fall, he was 
often noticed with a friend, strolling about in the quiet 
solitudes near Rock Creek. The last time I saw Gen- 
eral Grant here, some two years ago, he walked on 
Pennsylvania Avenue each day, noticing no one, and not 
spoken to for blocks. After the newness wears off it 
will be so with Cleveland. Mr. Arthur never walked, 
seldom took any one in his carriage, and always was 

driven at high speed, | 


We are surely to have a great Roman Catholic unfver- 
sity in this clty. It was Washington’s hope that some 
day the Government would found an institution here 
which might be the center of learning on this continent, 
but this, like other dreams of its founders, has never 
amounted to anything. The Catholic institution is 
planned on an ambitious scale, not as a college, but 
supplementary to Georgetown College, under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits. It is to be a university, with various 
faculties in theology, medicine, law, and all branches 
of science. In addition to the $300,000 check presented 
by a young woman, Miss Caldwell, of New York, I 
understand that large endowments are already prom- 
ised. The object is a far-reaching one, having in view 
not only the institution, but to increase the whole Roman 
influence in the social and political life of the capital, 
where it is now very strong. The site is to be the fine 
old Middleton estate, a regular English park, just be- 
yond the Soldiers’ Home. 

The most indefatigable and successful seeker of posi- 
tions for his friends, since the Vice-President went 
away, is Congressman Randall, who is still an invalid, 
but able to get to the White House dally to preach the 
doctrine that to the victors belong the spolls. Henry 
Elliott, whose novel, The Bassett Claim,” proved a 
success last winter, has gone to Europe for materials to 
work into another book now in hand.——I am told that 
Mr. Blaine’s book is not selling much now beyond the 
delivery of the second volume already subscribed for. 
The canvassers report that the popular interest is all cen- 
tered in General Grant’s forthcoming ‘‘ Recollections,” 
which in a measure dwarf those of Sunset” Cox, just 
issuing from the press. Mr. Blaine's has already netted 
him between $75,000 and $100,000—a good figure for 
work done under such high pressure.——Horse-races, 
amateur minstrelsy, and light opera at 25 cents are the 
prevailing amusements of the week.——The President 
is having a hard time to get the Indiana politician, ex- 
Congressman Hanna, whom he appointed Minister to 
Persia, to start for that country. Hanna thinks it is 
not a large enough fleld for him. The place was created 
two years since, so that the fifty or less American mission- 
aries might have some protection—a duty not especially 
attractive to the Indianian.——There will be no mid- 
summer hiatus in Washington this year, for the Adminis- 
tration proposes to keep at work, and that means a 
succession of moves on the political checkerboard which 
will attract attention and be the foundation for lively 
times when Congress comes together again. 

Emerson.‘ 

May 14. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CONRBSPONDENT, ] 


ASSEL Seminary has the sensible Methodist cus- 
tom of going on an annual excursion to the town 

and harbor of the Pilgrims. Theologies mix so readily 
now that Calvinism and Arminianism shade into each 
other with scarcely any traces of vanishing lines in the 
foreground, however dark and frowning they may ap- 
pear in the background. On Monday of last week the 
teachers and pupils, accompanied by invited guests, 
went by rail t Plymouth, and roamed the old historic 
parts of the town in that unbend“ of study and life 
that is healthful and inspiring. Young ladies were busy 
with their sketch-books, and their friends at home will 
have the pleasure of seeing the shape of the renowned 
„Plymouth Rock” as it is to-day. On Burial Hill, cent 
uries-old tombstones, with their quaint and crude carv- 
ings emblematic of immortality, yielded a harvest of 
mosses and lichens which some of the pupils eagerly 
garnered as souvenirs. But the quick young minds 
were aglow with sentiment and poetry, and imagination 
kindled with fancies of the Puritan maiden Priscilla” 
and of John Alden. How unsentimental must life 
seem to the annthilationist! The Pilgrims still live in 
imagination and in memory, because their thoughts 
were enshrined in a faith that is the substance of life. 
This was manifest at Monument Hill, where the sym- 
metrical and lifelike female figure which stands front- 
ing the Old World looks out upon the harbor with 
immortal glance of countenance, emblem of faith, and 
points to heaven—not a sermon, but the Gospel, “in 
stone.” In the company were young ladies from 
Mexico, Texas, and all parts of the country, one of 
whom, as she stood upon Plymouth Rock, remarked 
that she had been in Ireland and kissed the blarney 
stone.” The historic associations of the place, the sen- 
timents of liberty, morality, and education, which the 
Pilgrims crossed the sea to possess and to transmit, will 
be more real and more vital in the minds of the young 


ladies because of this day’s recreation and vision, which 


took in the natural scenes where the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
lended the men and women who were the seed-thoughts 
with which Providence would sow this Western soil. 
The Hon. Jotn C. Park, now eighty-one years of age, 
enlfvened the occasion by many pleasing reminiscences 
and anecdotes. One day last week he greatly delighted 
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the young ladies at the Seminary by an hour’s recollec- 
tions of Webster, Choate, Judge Shaw, and other dis- 
tinguished mea of their times. The Judge attributes 
his vigor and well-preserved form largely to the military 
drill which, I think, he began in the Latin School, and 
which he continued for twenty years as drill master of 
companies in Boston. Lassel Seminary makes physical 
training à prominent feature of the course, conducting 
the exercises according to the hygienic principles of 
Professor Sargent, of Harvard. The Seminary has not 
accommodations for all who seek admittance. Its de 
partments of cooking and dressmaking are adapted to 
the practical training of young ladies for domestic re 
sponsibilities, and many a family will doubtless some 
time be happy that Miss Parloa gave its feminine head 

The clerk of the courts in Plymouth County, who has 
been longer in this office than any other clerk in the 
State, says that he has twenty-six cases for divorce on 
the docket for the next term. These cases covers period 
of some three months, in the order of their entry, and 
are by far the largest number ever on the docket at one 
time. At the court in Boston last week Judge Allen 
administered a severe rebuke to clergymen who marry 
minors without the consent of their parents, the case in 
hand being a lady deserted by her husband, and she was 
but fifteen when the clergyman married them. If a 
clergyman violates the law in this way he should be 
punished ; but there are other guilty persons in the trans- 
action—the town clerks who grant the certificates. I 
have known a man to offer fifty dollars to a 
if he would marry him without a certificate, and the 
request was flatly refused, but in a short time I noticed 
his marriage recorded in the papers by a in 
an adjoining town. Judge Allen is right in saying that 
the laws of marriage should be stringent and well 
enforced if we would check the fearful tide of divorces ; 
but there are other more perennial sources that wil) need 
to be reached before the domestic plague will be stayed. 
The spring of the corrupt stream Is hidden in the loose 
social sentiment that exists in society ; the sensuous 
liberty that estimates marriage as a contract for present 
convenience, and not as a life union of two souls who 
are one in love. In my estimate, the domestic problem 
mt profounder and more alarming than the rum prob- 

At the meeting of the Social Temperance Union in 
Boston last week the lions came together, but they did 
not le down,” perhaps because there was not 
of the lamb present to inspire the actualizing of the 
prophet’s vision. All creeds were represented: third 
party men and temperance Republicans, total abstainers 
and Law-and-Order people. Mr. Elisha Morse, who thinks 
the St. John people were very naughty, presided, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Ames and ex-Governor Long took 
part. Governor Long’s remarks were cautious, sensible, 
and facetious. By chance that grand old prohibitory 
war- horse, Neal Dow, was present, and, being called up, 
went off like a mitraflleuse, shooting into the ranks of 
foes of all kinds. He eaid the politicians in Maine have 
been set aside by the people, and now he hopes to see 
the law triumphant. In Portland the Republicans 
sold out to the liquor-sellers, but the people have elected 
a Democratic mayor, who is closing the grog shops. 
The people intend to re-elect him next year, and then 
they will make him Governor of the State. Dr. Miner 
was called up, and went off true as a radical prohibitory 
gun, claiming that a third party is the only way that 
temperance men may hope for an enforcement of the 
laws, as there is a constant squabble going on ‘between 
the other parties to get the votes of the rum element in 
the large cities. Other speakers came to the defense of 
the Republicans, and deprecated party temperance 
action. Allof this at one sitting of the Temperance 
Union! And yet no one was hurt. It was only the 
firing of some old cartridges that were left afier the 
Presidential battle last Fall. 

The National League, claiming to be non partisan, 
held largely attended meetings last Monday, in Tremont 
Temple, which were ably and eloquently addressed by 
Dr. Danfel Dorchester, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster,and others. Ostensibly the League aims at 
ultimate constitutional prohibition in all the States, but it 
proposes to reach this result through other instrumen- 
talities than specific party organizations. It also pro- 
poses to work vigorously in all lines of temperance, moral 
and educational, the enforcement of such laws as already 
exist, leaving growing sentiment free to shape polit- 
ical actions from time to time, and as exigencies war- 
rant, while the organization keepsaloof from party strife. 
It the League shall really do this; if it shall gosteadily 
on its way, leaving its members to vote as they elect, 
and at the same time keeping aloof from all political or- 
ganizations, letting them know that the League, as such, 
has no trades to make, no votes to deliver, no indorse- 
ments or denunciations of conventions and of candi- 
dates to bestow—it will accomplish much for temper- 
ance, and at the same time be a healthful stimulus to 
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Our House of Representatives has passed a Metropoli- 
tan Police, bill, which unquestionably will b.come a law. 
Only two or three Democrats yoted for the measure. 
The bill provides that the Governor shall appoint the 
three Police Commissioners for Boston from the two 
political parties. These Commissioners have the ap- 
pointing of all the policemen for the city. Thus Boston 
is made exceptional in this particular, the bill applying 
to no other city. Many temperance people regard it as 
a very important act, expecting, no doubt, that other 
more atringent legislation will follow its work in the 
future. Dr. Miner claims that it simply takes power 
from one set of politicians and gives it to another. It 
may be of some use in aid of the enforcement of tem- 
perance laws, and in other directions, but it cannot re- 
move the, obstacles in the courts, such as the plgeon- 
— of cases, and the make-up of juries which block 

eutions and corrupt verdicts. Trials by jury in 
Baton are regarded as combining much of the element 
of pases if not in the light of a farce, which they 
sometimes are. 

The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society held its annual 
meeting in Mount Vernon Church Sunday evening, and 
was eloquently and felicitously addressed by Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, It is an interesting fact that both Dr. 
McKenzie and Dr. Herrick, pastor of the church, are 
sons of sailors, Next Sunday the Congregational 

es will all hold public meetings in the Boston 
urches, in place of public meetings on anniversary 
week as usual. The papers will give notices of the 
different services and the speakers. Monday evening, 
May 25, the Congregational Club will be addressed by 
Dr. 1 Abbott on the question of Socialism. 
OBSERVER, 


m AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


{FROM OUR OWN: ( ORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE dedication of the Western Avenue Methodist 
Church, Sunday, drew immense audiences, and 
the church has been nearly full every evening since. 
On Sunday there were sermons by Bishop Warren, Dr. 
Newman, and the Rev. Frank Bristol. Subscriptions 
to the amount of $6,000 were secured, leaving $5,000 
still unprovided for. The building, with its furniture, 
has cost a little over $37,000, and, with its Sunday-school 
room, which is so arranged that it can be thrown into 
the auditorium of the church, will seat 1,500 people. 
For many years the members of this church occupied 
a small, insignificant building, and made no particular 
progress. At last, though poor, they determined to 
arise and build. The First Methodist Church gave 
them $10,000, the people on the ground subscribed 
$10,000, and, with this in hand, work was begun. The 
edifice is a model of its kind, is a marvel of cheapness, 
and is sure to be paid for to the last cent very soon. It 
would be well were some other churches to follow the 
example which their Methodist brethren have eet them ; 
for no church can attain to anything like a respectable 
growth in a mean, unattractive building. 

At the First Presbyterian Church the pastor, Dr. 
Barrows, preached, Sunday morning, on the Moral 
Needs of Chicago,” and, at the close of the sermon, 
called for a collection for the support of the missions of 
the church. The result was a gift of nearly $7,000. 
The Baptists have finally organized a missionary society, 
and will doubtless push its work with energy. During 
the winter, and till the present time, their churches have 
been blessed with quiet, but fruitful, revivals. Fully 
500 persons have been added to these churches, on con- 
fession of faith, during this season. Some of the pastors 
are very much worn, and are seeking rest. The Rev. 
Dr. William Lawrence, of the Second Church, bas re- 
ceived leave of absence for three months, and will go to 
Europe. The Rev. Robert R. Clarke, of the Fifty-first 
Street. Presbyterian Church, is also on the invalid list, 
and has been sent to Colorado to recuperate. Most of 
our pastors, however, are at their posts, still gathering 
in the harvest. The Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker was in- 
stalled pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Tues- 
day evening: Dr. Barrows préaching the sermon, Dr. 
Herrick Johnson giving the charge to the people, and 
the Rev. S. I. Worcester, Jr., propounding the constitu- 
tional questions. 

Matters connected with the University of Chicago are 
still unsettled. The judgments aga‘nst its property were 
$310,000 ; at che sale Saturday, May 9, most of the prop- 
erty was bought by the insurance company holding the 
mortgage, for $275,000. Thecommittee appointed by the 
Baptist ministers is still consulting as to ways and means 
for future work, the probability being that the institu- 
tion will be entirely reorganized, its present Board of 
Trustees dismissed, and money secured with which to 
eave the property for a college which will suit the de- 
nomination to which it properly belongs, At the an- 
nua) mu eling of the Baptist Theological Seminary prop- 
erty worth $390,518,92 was reported, of which $175,000 
is productive. The work of the Seminary bas never 
been. better than the past year, though its President, Dr. 
Northrup, has buen absent in Europe. At the last Bap- 


tist ministers’ meeting Dr. Northrup expressed his con- 
viction that the preaching in Chicago Is quite as able as 
that in London. He spoke feelingly of the ill health of 
Mr. Spurgeon, and rather depreciatingly of Dr. Joseph 
Parker, whom he characterized as an egotist. 

At the annual meeting of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of this diocese, Bishop Cheney presiding, it was 

reported that during the year there had been 108 con 
firmations, or thirty-seven more than last year. The 
outlook is encouraging. The churches will try to raise 
about $1,700 for missionary purposes. It was voted to 
form a corporate body for the purpose of receiving be- 
quests. 

Within the week we have had two notable concerts, 
both attended by fully 4,000 people. The one Saturday 
afternoon was given by about 700 children, under the 
direction of Mr. Tomlins, and for the benefit of the 
Froebel Kindergarten Association. The concert was in 
every way a success, as was another given at the same 
place—the Opera Hall in the Exposition Building—on 
Monday evening, in behalf of the Foundlings’ Home. 
The great attraction here, in addition to the merits of the 
cause, was Madame Scalchi, whose singing seemed even 
more superb than usual. 

We continue to receive bad news from the wheat 
fields. From present appearances the wheat crop is 
likely to be emall ; according to estimates, 240,000,000 
bushels, against 363,000,000 last year, or little more than 
is needed for home consumption. The Tribune” 
takes still gloomier views, and does not believe that 
the crop will aggregate 200,000,000 bushels. 

The mystery attending the trunk found at Pittsburg, 
and containing the body of Fillippo Caruso, has been 
cleared up by the confession of the murderers. The 
Italians of the neighborhood where fe lived, to save 
money, have been in the habit of shaving each other. 
After one of them had lathered Caruso’s face, he sud- 
denly slipped a rope, with a knot in it, round his 
neck, and at the same time placed his hands over the 
victim’s mouth to prevent outcries. The confederates 
seized the ends of the rope, and pulled with all their 
strength, till Caruso was a corpse. The motive for 
the murder was probably money, though it is by no 
means certain that the murderers secured any. The 
body was tied up with ropes, packed in a trunk, and 
shipped to Pittsburg, as the best way ‘o dispose of it. 
There are five Italians implicated. 

Labor difficulties, though still harassing, will prob- 
ably soon be settled. The strixe at South Chicago, in 
the rolling mills, has ended in the return of the strikers 
to their work at the old wages, the only result of the 
strike having been that the action of seventy dissatisfied 
men threw about 1,000 men out of work for more than 
a month. The strike in the John Morris bindery, though 
hardly as causeless as the one at South Chicago, will 
undoubtedly lead to the permanent dismissal of the com- 
plainants. Striking ore-shovelers at the docks of the 
Joliet Steel Works, at Archer Avenue, Thursday, resort- 
ed to violence. The contention is on the employment 
of a man to unload the ore who favors non-union men. 

On Sunday, six out of eight nurses in the Presbyterian 
hospital left the institution without warning, to the 
great inconvenience of the doctors and the patients, 
because they were ordered to do certain work which 
they maintain was not in their contract. 

The papers have considerable to say of the course of 
Mr. Henry Harmon, a shoe-dealer of this city, who, in 
1874, failed for $75,000, settled his indebtedness for 
fifty cents on the dollar, but bas now paid his creditors 
in full, It has taken him eleven years to earn the 
money, but he has the consciousness to-day that he is 
no man’s debtor, and that future earnings will be hon- 
estly his own. 

The twenty-ninth annual commencement of the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute at Evanston (Methodist) occurred 
Thursday, seven graduating with degrees, eleven with 
diplomas. The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was also 
conferred on two members of the class of 1883. Robert 
E. Sheppard, of Chicago, and William A. Spencer, of 
Rock Island, were made Doctors of Divinity, Dr. H. 
B. Ridgaway was chosen President. He will also fill 
the Chair of Practical Theology vacated by Bishop 
Ninde. Professor R. L. Cumnach was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Elocution. The finances of the institution 
are in an excellent condition. 

The State Sunday-school gathering at Alton, this 
week, has been enthusiastically attended. As usual, 
the Jacobs brothers, B. F. and W. B., have been promi- 
nent in its counsels. Miss Lucy I. Rider has given 
Bible readings. Altog: ther, the programme was a good 


one. The Yokefellows’ Alliance met Thursday even- 


ing at Farwell Hall, to compare notes. Its object is 
evangelical, missionary, Christian work among the 
young. The attendance was good and the reports were 
encouraging. These different associations are indicative 
of the growing desire for Christian union which exists 
among members of all our churches, and, as such, 
should be encouraged, though it sometimes seems as 
though Christians were more ready to expend their 
energies through any other channel than the church 


to which they belong. The church, after all, is God's 
appointed agency for giving the Gospel to the world. 
Only in so far as it neglects its duties can there be a call 
for the multiform associations which are formed to take 
its place, and weaken its power. 

There is quite a breeze in the parish of St. James's 
Church over the High Church ritualistic notions and 
practices of the rector, the Rev. Dr. Vibbert. Mr. John 
J. Jewett, a leading member of the congregation and a 
prominent lawyer, has withdrawn from the society, and 
quite a large number have gone with him. Mr. Vibbert 
is not as strong a man, so it is reported, as his prede- 
cessors, Dr. Courtney, of Boston, and Bishop Harris, of 
Michigan, and has therefore paid more than ordinary 
attention to form and ceremonies. The High Church 
element seems to be gaining strength in many of the 
Western Episcopal churches, though it is not likely to 
obtain the control of these churches without a good 
deal of opposition. 

May 16. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 
Editors Christian Union 
ILL you do the favor of allowing tho cor- 
rection of a misstatement or two contained in 
your issue of May 14? The paper read by Mr. Gifford, at 
a ministers’ meeting in Boston, was not derived from 
information received in class instruction, under the 
founder of the new science now exacting so much com 
ment pro and con. The paper, therefore, cannot stand 
for the clear and intelligible,” though perhaps un- 
prejudiced,” account of the principies and practice of 
the workers in the healing system called Christian 801 
ence. Asa student of over a year’s standing, almost 
constantly under the personal instruction of the Preet- 
dent of the Metaphysical College, I may be permitted to 
speak from an informed standpoint, and be listened to, 
when I insist that if Mr. Gifford’s paper was as reported 
in The Christian Union, he certainly had mixed some 
other author’s conclusions with the genuine platform of 
the Christian Scientiste—as set forth in the only author- 
ized work on the subject (“ Science and Health”). It 
was not Christian Science. 

Christian science cannot be understood by faithful 
study of the original text-book, much less by a critical, 
cursory reading of its unprecedented reasonings. It is 
absolutely necessary to study its principles and opera- 
tions under its author, who designed the book for class- 
room reference. It is to be spiritually apprehended 
only. The cold scrutiny of mortal intellect turned full 
upon it hides the gazer from the warmth and light of its 
God-sent truths. It is not in the thunder-peal of phys- 
ical science or the whirlwind of dogmatic controversy 
that God speaks, but in the still, small voice heard only 
by them who ‘‘inclinc” their hearts like little chil- 
dren.” That talk about “ arsenic,” and infinite under- 
standing,” and thinking ourselves well or ill,” etc., is 
nonsense, not science. Mr. Gifford has publicly au- 
nounced his intention of studying the new doctrine at 
headquarters, after which we may hear another paper, 
at another ministers’ meeting, so on fire with truth that 
there shall not be left ove stone upon another of scholas- 
tic decision that shal] not be torn down for the site of 
the new temple whose beams and rafters and founda- 
tions are the truths of divine science. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. 


HOURS OF WORK. 

Eaditors of The Christian Union : 
] NOTICE in your issue of April 23 the following 

statement: ‘‘The law provides that the hours of 
clerical service in the Departments at Washington shall 
be at least ten hours a day from October to April, and 
eight hours from April to October. Custom has gradually 
cut these hours down till now they are only seven, 
from nine to four.” 

The law did formerly so provide; but we are now 
working, as to time, under Sec. 4 of an Act making 
appropriations for legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of government for the year ending June 30, 
1884, which I copy from Statutes at Large, Vol. XXII., 
p. 363 : 

That hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of 
the several executive departments, in the interest of the 
public service, to require of all clerks and employees, of 
whatever grade or class, in their respective departments, 
not less than seven hours of labor each day, except 
Sundays and days declared public holidays by Jaw or 
executive order: Provided, that the heads of depart- 
ments may, by special order, stating the reason, 
further extend or limit the hours of service in their 
departments respectively; but in case of an extension, 
it shall be without additional conpensation.”’ 

It is generally considered by the heads of Bureaus 
and Departments that those who attend faithfully to 
their duties during seven hours of each day have done 
all that should be required 


Yours respectfully, 
Wasuineton, D.C., May 14, 1885. 


N. F. 
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IHE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. 


THE CONGRESS OF AMERICAN CHURCHES AT 
HARTFORD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, } 


EADERS of The Christian Union have had, from 
time to time, full information with regard to the 
American Congress of Churches. Its aim and spirit, 
representing so fully the aim and spirit of The Christian 
Union, have entitled it to our special attention and com- 
mendatlon. Until last week this organization was, in 
some sense, a private affair. It was a ship in the stocks 
but it has now been most successfully launched, with 
every prospect of a fair and profitable voyage. It 
could have selected no better place of nativity than 
Hartford, Conn., one of the most beautiful, generous, 
and hospitable cities in the country; a city notable 
from its very earliest history for earnest religious life, 
broad religious spirit, and practical works of plety ; a 
city notable, too, for its beautiful homes, its charming 
society, and its circle of men of national reputation in 
literature, religion, politics, and business. The grest 
name of Bushnell is still a word of power in the city 
which counts the memory of his fruitful and noble life 
among its best possessions. It is doubtful if any other 
city in the country could have furnished, for discussions 
so broad in their character, audiences of greater intelli- 
gence and receptivity. An auspicious beginning is often 
a prophecy of the auspicious completion of a work. We 
therefore count it a great piece of good fortune that the 
Church Congress started on its journey from a place of 
such inspiration and hospitality. 

The meetings, in Allyn Hall, began on Monday even- 
ing of last week, Governor Harrison presiding at all the 
sessions. His address of welcome, and the address of 
the Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker, were not only full of the 
spirit of hospitality, but struck the keynote of the occa- 
sion in the interpretation of the purposes and alms of 
the Congress. Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, 
Conn., told the story of the birth and growth of the 
Congress, modestly concealing the great labor and ad- 
mirable judgment which he himself has put into the 
effort, and to which the success of its firat meeting was 
largely due. To Dr. Anderson and the Rev. W. W. 
Newton, of Pittsfield, Mass., the chief credit for what 
has so far been done in this organization must be given. 

Dr. Anderson showed that the Rev. Mr. Newton, of 
Pittsfield, had called together the Christian ministers of 
that town, and laid his project before them. This was 
on November 10, 1883, the 400th anniversary of Luther's 
birth. The result was a circular entitled A Call for 
an Inter-Ecclesiastical Church Congress.” It spoke of 
the possibility of organizing a movement which would 
be to the different religious bodies of Protestant Chris- 
tendom very much what the Episcopal Church Congress 
had been to the Episcopal Church, in uniting the dif. 
rerent schools of thought contained in it. This circular, 
which had seven names appended to it, representing the 
four Protestant denominations of Pittefleld, was sent 
forth into all parts of the land, and called out a prompt 
and warm response. The heartiest approval of the proj- 
ect came from the Episcopal Church; but all the 
churches were heard from, and everybody seemed to 
feel that the time had come for this new step forward in 
the religious life of America. 

On New Year’s Day, 1884, the Pittsfield ministers 
came together again, to read the replies they had re- 
ceivel, which numbered nearly 200. They were from 
eminent divines, college presidents, and laymen promi- 
nent in Christian work. And, while difficulties were not 
overlooked by these thinkers, they all expressed their 
interest in the project, and most of them bade it god- 
speed. Measures were then taken for a conference of 
persons specially interested in the movement. This con- 
ference was held in Pittefield on June 18, 1884. After a 
full discussion of the whole subject it was agreed that 
the new organization should be named The American 
Congress of Churches,” and the purposes of the move- 
ment were formulated in the words which have now 
become so familiar—‘‘ to promote Christian union and to 
advance the kingdom of God by a free discussion of the 
great religious, moral, and social questions of the time.” 
It was voted that the general management of the organi- 
zation should be intrusted to a committee or council” 
numbering twenty-five persons, in which both clergy- 
men and laymen should be represented. The first meet- 
ing of the council was held in New Haven on November 
20, 1884. A permanent organization was then effected, 
and an Executive Committee of seven was appointed, to 
which was intrusted the task of preparing for the first 
meeting of the Congress, and of deciding when and 
where it should be held, and what topics should be dis- 
cussed. 

The subject of the first session was the Relations of 
a Divided Christendom to Aggressive Christianity ;’ 
and the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of this city, opened 
the discussion with a paper characteristically frank, vig- 
orous, and suggestive. He defined the aim of Chris- 
tianity, and then showed how sectarianism and the hos- 


tilities which it engenders retard and obstruct the 
attainment of the ultimate purpose of the church. This 
excellent address ought to be printed in full and circu- 
lated everywhere. We can only make room here for the 
condensation of the few general principles laid down : 

1. The union of the churches must subordinate ex- 
ternals. There is no priest code found in the New Tes- 
tament. Types are swallowed in anti-typcs. The ritual, 
agent and representative, has yielded to its principal, 
the spiritual. No one reading the New Testament only 
could ever suspect a Christian ceremonial. It is very 
evident, therefore, that mere externals ought never to 
prove a barrier to a substantial church union. The 
largest liberty should be allowed to Christian congrega- 
tions in their choice of forms and methods, the only 
restriction being that of conformity to the spiritual life 
of the church. | 

2. Conversely, the spiritual character of the church 
must be emphasized. Liars, drunkards, gamblers, riot- 
ers, lechers, and all disorderly persons should be care- 
fully excluded from the Church of Christ. Whatever 
be their rank in society or their commercial value to the 
church, there should not be the slightest compromise 
with such charactera. 

3. The third and last-to-be-mentioned principle which 
must be at the basis of any real church uation for 
aggressive work is the grading of doctrinal truths. 
There are vital truths without which a man cannot be a 
Christian, and there are other truths which a man may 
deny without compromising his Christian status. No 
difference must be recognized in a united church. The 
doctrinal truth, which is not considered vital, should not 
be a cause of separation in aggressive Christianity. 

The Rev. Mr. Power, of the Church of the Disciples 
in Washington, D. C.; the Rev. Dr. J. O. Peck, of New 
Haven ; the Rev. T. C. Williams, of All Souls’ Church, 
New York; the Rev. George F. Pentecost, of Brook- 
lyn; and the Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, spoke to the 
same question. 

The Tuesday morning session considered the question 
of the ‘“‘ Function of Worship in Promoting the Growth 
of the Church.” The Rev. Dr. Burton, of Hartford, 
said, among other things: In proceeding to peak of 
worship as it should be, I observe, first, that worship 
sets forth those truths most essential to Christian life, 
while the abstract, the philosophical, truths are turned 
over to the scholars, theologians, and speculators. This 
is one great advantage. When we listen to sermons we 
are often stirred up to be more debaters than worsbip- 
ers; but when I am permitted to hear in the worship 
the testimony and ballelujah of the whole militant 
church, then I believe the truths more energetically 
because such untold millions of other people believe 
them, and my thorough indoctrination by worship pro- 
ceeds apace. 

Another superiority of worship as enforcing truth 
is that multitudes of persons who dissent from some 
feature of the catholic creed are still willing to take 
part in the worship for the sake of its general move- 
ment, to which they do aseent ; and if a man finds assent 
enough in his mind to make him want to join the serv- 
ice, he has surrendered himself to a process immensely 
educational doctrinally. If you should attempt to bring 
him to agreement by discussion or by preaching to him 
on his defective points, he would square off and strike 
back. But there is nothing discussive in worship; it 
has the sound of just the truth itself speaking, and it is, 
therefore, not irritating to dissenters. 

„So worship is the most efficient of all instruments 
for indoctrinating the young, whose limited interest in 
the average sermon is notorious. In worship they do 
take an interest, and so receive some impression, of 
course at first mainly derived from the external and 
mechanical effect of the service, without much sense in 
it, but ultimately the truths conveyed in the worship 
will, by the Spirit of God, be brought home to their 
minds and hearts.” 

Dr. Burton was followed by Professor Hopkins, of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, whose prominence in 
connection with the subject of worship in the Presby- 
terlan Church was fully explained by the admirable 
manner in which he described the growing interest in 
the devotional part of religious services among the Pres- 
bytcrians. In his judgment the sermon, as a means of 
dre wing people steadily, as measurably served its use- 
fulness; people must now become personally interested 
by participation in the services. Liturgies have been 
part of the work of all great religious reformers, and 
worship through prescribed forms has been made prom- 
nent by the great body of the church in all ages. 

The Rev. Father Grafton, of Boston, well known as 
an advanced ritualist, declared that he recognized the 
rights of ail to worship in accordance with the dictates 
of their own conscience. A distinction must be made, 
he said, between those exteroals which the Lord es.ab- 
lished and those of human growth. The effort must b. 
made to discover and hold fast to the methods pre- 
scribed by Christ. The Rev. Dr. D. G. Boardman, of 
Philadelphia, who was the next speaker, described him- 
self as a Low Church Baptist,” and was followed by 


Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, who announced 
that he was one of the people called Christians.” The 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Eimira ; President Long, 
of Antioch College; and President Chase, of Haverford 
College, participated in the discussion. 

In the afternoon a delightful reception was held at the 
house of the Rev. Francis Goodwin ; delightful not only 
because of the great number of highly intelligent and 
interesting men and women present, but because of the 
admirable spirit of unity and fellowship between people 
so widely separated in all matters of faith, yet appar- 
ently bent upon bringing into prominence the essential 
unity of spirit and life common to them all. Those 
visitors at the Congress, and there were many of them, 
who enjoyed the private hospitalities of Hartford, will not 
soon forget the unostentatious and genuine friendliness 
with which they were received, and have carried away 
very pleasant impressions of the inner social life of the 
city. 

The session Tuesday evening brought together a great 
audience to listen to the discussion on the “ Attitude of 
the Secular Press in America toward Religion.” Dr. 
Washington Gladden, who read the first paper, brought 
to bear upon the theme admirable common sense, clear 
knowledge, and a happy combination of seriousness and 
humor. A preacher of the highest standing himself, his 
long and intimate associations with the press made him 
an intelligent interpreter of editorial opinion. The atti- 
tude of the average American editor toward religion, he 
sald, is one of calm superiority. It is not the only topic 
that he handles with the air of mastery ; art, philoso- 
phy, medicine, law, political science, social economy, 
he understands just as well as he understands religion, 
and discusses in the same magisterial tone. He spoke of 
the average editor; there are not a few who are so far 
above the average in point of intelligence, and so 
far below the average in point of conscious omniscience, 
that they speak less oracularly ; but the typical jour- 
nalist is nothing is not infallible. This is the natural 
effect of an obvious cause. The journalist knows so 
much because it is demanded of him. Is not the sup. 
ply of knowledge, as of all other commodities, 
by the demand? Put an American in a position where 
he is obliged to know everything, and, like Mr. Squeers’s 
pupils, he goes and knows it, of course ; he rises to the 
height of the occasion. It will not be expected, there- 
fore, that the attitude of the press toward religion should 
always be reverential. The one side of every question 
that the journalistic mind is most prone to see is the hu- 
morous side, and this is quite as true of religious questions 
an of any other. There has been, Dr. Gladden declared, 
a great increase in the amount of space and attention 
given to religious subjects by the secular press, and its 
reports are generally intelligent and accurate. Ina few 
daily journals comment and criticism on religious top- 
ics are thoroughly intelligent. Editors are usually 
friendly to the churches, and their criticism is a thing 
to be valued rather than dreaded. 

Two things are to be hoped for in the future attitude 
of the seculars press toward religion. The first, which is 
almost certain to be realized, is that the newspapers will 
continue to be more and more hospitable to religious 
news; that they will give the benefit of their circulation 
increasingly to the events and the utterances of the 
religious world. If we can keep the life of the churches 
vital and fruitful, there is no reason to doubt that the 
newspaper will keep the people informed of the work 
they are doing. 

The other result greatly to be desired is that the 
newspaper may rise, by and by, above its present 
business of reflecting public opinlon, and take the lead 
ership of public opinion, thus attaining unto prophetic — 
functions and dignities, and basing its messages upon 
truly religious grounds. The one thing now needed in 
the secular press is prophetism, clear conviction, and 
brave utterance of truth, whether men will hear or for- 
bear. Something of this we bave always had in jour- 
nalism ; but there has never been too much of it, and I 
almost think there is less of it now than ever before 
The influence of the counting-room upon the editorial 
utterance is far too apparent; it is not often successfully 
resisted. Newspapers generally are owned by men whose 
principal purpose it is to make money out of them; herein 
is their weakness as instruments of righteousness. Few 
publishers think themselves rich enough to afford the 
luxury of a prophet in the sanctum. 

The Rev. Julius H. Ward, of Boston, read a very 
thoughtful and suggestive paper in which he indicated 
the remarkable advance of the secular press to the po- 
sition of expositors of the highest religious and ethical 
sentiments. The secular press emphasizes the things 
that are essential and common among all Christian 
bodies. It conveys to the public the co-operate and 
constructive aspirations of Christianity, and not its parti 
sanships. 

The Rev. Dr. Pullman, of Lynn, narrated. his 
ences in the endeavor to oblain direct information as to 
the attitude of the secular press toward religion by in- 
terviewing two or three editors of leading journals. 
Senator Hawley, who was the next speaker, gave some 
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figures indicative of the enormous development of the 
press, and presented some aspects of the question from 
the editorial side. summing up by the declaration that 
the faults and defects of the secular press in their atti- 
tude toward the churches were due in great meagure to 
the churches themselves. The Rev. Dr. Langdon, of 
Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
of Boston, were among the volunteer speakers to the 
same question. 

The closing seasion on Wednesday morning must be 
counted one of the most fruitful and helpful meetings of 
the Congress. The subject was The Historical Christ 
as the True Center of Theology,” and the first speaker 
was the Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, who was re. 
ceived by the Congress on every occasion with the 
highest tokens of respect and affection. His admirable 
paper is reprinted in the Sunday Afternoon of this week, 
and will be read with deep interest as indicating a basis 
of essential union among all believers in Christianity. 
President Robinson, of Brown University, followed, very 
much in the spirit of Dr. Clarke, with a clear, concise, 
and thoroughly intelligible statement of the relations of 
the personal Christ to theology, and of the movement of 
theological and religious thought toward Christ. Presi- 
dent Robinson’s address, unfortunately, was not written, 
It was regarded as one of the ablest and most suggestive 
contributions to the discussions of the Congress, clearing 
the way as it did through the tangles of past and present 
metaphysical differences to the personality of Christ, 
and setting forth that personality as at once the consum- 
mation, the supreme argument, and the final center of all 
Christian thinking and living. President Porter, of 
Yale College, followed in the same line. The power of 
the Christian system centers in the presence of Christ; 
never before has so much interest been felt in his life; 
never before so much attention given to it. Theology 
must be progressive, free, and abie to discard from time 
to time that which is unessential; all roads lead to 
Christ. With this discussion the formal proceedings of 
the Congress were concluded. The Rev. Dr. Parker. of 
Hartford, on behalf of the local committee, expressed in 
few but eminently felicitous words the appreciation 
and gratitude of all concerned to the men who had 
brought upon the platform of the Congress so much 
freshness of thought and inspiration of spirit, and the 
Rev. W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield, followed him with a 
brief but extremely effective speech, expressing the 
thanks of the Congress to the citizens of Hartford for 
their hospitality and courtesy. 

So ended the first meeting of the Congress of Ameri- 
can Churches, a meeting which must be pronounced a 
decided and a prophetic success from every point of 
view. The platform was occupled during every session 
by representative men of the highest standing and 
widest influence in the various religious bodies; men as 
far apart in matters of opinion as Father Grafton, the | 
advanced ritualist of Boston, and the Rev. Chauncey 
Giles, the Swedenborgian of Philadelphia. Episcopal 
bishops, Quakers, Disciples, Baptiste, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Unitarians, Universalisis, men of the New 
Churca, representatives of the Christians, looked into 
each other’s faces, and found that they were all turned 
toward one common goal. There was no concealment 
of differences, no sentimentalism, no quixotic enterprise 
projected: rational views, sound common sense, entire 
frank ness, and genuine Christian feeling characterized all 
the public utterances. The differences that divide believ- 
ers in Christ were recognized, but there was also clearly 
brought into the foreground the greater fact of essential 


unity. It was seen again that Christians stand together | 


on the facts of the Christian faith, and that their differ- 


ences relate to the theorles which account for those 


facts. The popular interest in the Congress and the 
great question it was called together to discuss was 
deep and wide, if the size of the audiences at euch ses- 
sion and their attention afford any data for judgment, 
The Congress meets next year in St. Louis. 
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NORTHWEST. 
By Tue Rev. M. Mod. Dawa, D. D. 


EW yet begin to realize the geographical extent of 

the country covered by this title. It sounds start- 

ling, no doubt, to be told that there is more arable land 
north and west of St. Paul than south and east of it. 
Yet this is demonstrably true. With a map of the United 


States before you, place one arm of a pair of dividers at 


the capital of Minnesota, and the other at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Move the latter north till New York is reached, 
and the point of your dividers is 300 miles out in the 
Atlantic Ocean ; or, reversing the direction, and you are 
at che City of Mexico. Swinging round to the north- 
west of St. Paul. and the point which rested on Jackson- 
ville now falls 300 miles short of reaching the utmost 
limit of fertile and productive country, capable of sus- 
taining a large population. Frem St. Paul to Winnipeg, 
the metropolis of the province of Manitoba, it is 458 
miles, and from the latter to the upper part of Atha- 


basca is more than 1,000 miles; while onward to the 
north, east, and west of Athabasca stretch vast regions 
of as yet unorgauized but productive country. Directly 
east of Manitoba, itself a vast domain, embracing 80,000 
square miles, almost as large as Minnesota, is the Ter- 
ritory of Assiniboia, stretching several hundred miles 
| along our national boundary. It is traversed through its 
entire length by the Canadian Pacific road. Its east- 
ward line is that of Bismarck, Dak., while westward it 
extends to the longitude of Helena, Montana. Already it 
has 65,000 inhabitants, and varied resources portending 
a prosperous future. Directly north of Assiniboia is 
the Territory of Saskatchewn, rectangular in shape, 
and about as large as Montana. Running eastward 
further than the former, a portion of it lies north of Mani- 
ioba. This great country, as yet sparsely settled, with 
probably not more than ten or fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, has, it is claimed, diversified resources, and must 
ultimately attract a large population. West still of these 
two last-named territories is Alberta, twice the area of 
Iowa, bounded by the Rockies on the west, with the 
province of British Columbia as its near neighbor to- 
ward the setting sun. Here already is a population of 
40,000, and a country fast developing, tributary to the 
Canadian Pacific line, which runs south of it. Return- 
ing eastward, we strike the Territory of Keewatin, sit- 
uated between Manitoba and Hudson's Bay, and to be 
traversed by a railway line projected from Winnipeg to 
the waters of this famous inland sea. The northernmost 
territory is Athabasca, in size and shape resembling 
Wyoming or Colorado. Much of this till recently un- 
known country was supposed to be a frozen zone, but 
reference to the isothermal map shows It to be in climate 
temperate ; and its capacity to produce the best cereal 
crops and to pasture vast berds of cattle is bringing it 
into prominence, and securing for it steady immigra- 
tion. 

When the Canadian Pacific road is finished, Montreal, 
Boston, and New York will be nearer the Pacific than 
by the Central or Union Pacific lines. By the same 
route, the distance from Liverpool to Yokohama, Japan, 
will be 1,000 miles shorter than by the aforenamed trans. 
continental lines. It will be seen at a glance what a 
future is before this Northwest Territory, for as rail- 
roads are built, the land made accessible to settlers, there 
is no reason why a country, climate and soil-wise so 
inviting, should not fill up with an enterprising popula- 
tion, and a vast and varied commerce spring up in this 
hitherto unpeopled domain. St. Paul and Chicago are 
to reap the benefit of the opening up and cultivation of 
the rich valleys of Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, This 
territory is to-day further developed and better known 
than was Minnesota and North Dakota in 1856. Then 
all that Minnesota exported was a few bales of fur and 
about 800 barrels of cranberries per annum. Further- 
more, religiously there is to be rapid and radical changes. 
All the appliances of Christianity will be called for in 
this new country, and the churches will be taxed to their 
utmost in caring for a region which must have Gospel 
institutions as fast and far as it fills up with the hardy, 
intelligent population that will surely occupy it. Gov- 
erpmentally, too, are many problems likely to rise, per 
plexing to the Canadian Executive. For these great 
territories mentioned have as yet no representative in 
the Federal Parliament at Ottawa. They are beginning 
to voice their claims in no unmeaning 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


S a woman suffragist, I beg leave to offer some 
remarks suggested by an editorial on the Woman 
Suffrage Movement in The Christian Union of April 30, 
wherein the proposed reform is compared to an egg, 
whose shell is to be broken by the chicken from the 
luside, not by blows from without. I accept the com- 
‘parison, not, however, as ‘‘ going on all fours,” but with 
due regard to the nature of the subject. The figure 


| assumes, of course, that the woman suffrage egg is 


already Jaid, that the embryo ‘‘ chicken” is within the 
shell, and will come out when it is ready.” But it can 
never come out till it is made ready by incubation, which 
is an external process. Left to itself, the egg would 
perish, and the embryo life be lost. The strength by 
which the bird breaks the shell is not self-created, but 
developed from the outside. | 
Now, while there is no impropriety in comparing a 
reform in the political relations of society to an egg, or 
to the chicken within, it is to be remembered that the 
process of incubation is not the same in the two cases. 
In the case of the bird it is a sitting, inactive, waiting 
process, which culminates at a fixed time. In the case 
of a reform, it is a process of the highest and most 
earnest activity on the part of the incubators, with no 
certainty as to the time when the chicken will get ready 
to break the shell. When the incubators, for any rea- 
son, intermit their activity, the heat necessary to the 
birth of the embryo is lost, and death, not life, is sure to 


be the result. 


Before 1848 woman suffrage was as foreign to the 
thought and even to the dreams of the American people 
as the telephone. If women, long before that date, had 
voted for a short time in New Jersey, the circumstance 
had been forgotten ; and if some daring thinker, here or 
there, before that time, had hinted that they should be 
voters, the mass of the people were utterly unconscious 
of the fact. There was then no more thought of 
suffrage as one of the rights or privileges of woman- 
hood than there is now of bringing boys to the polls 
while not yet out of the nursery. What changed all 
this and forced the subject upon the public attention ? 
A convention of a few brave women and men, held at 
Seneca Falls. N. V., first startled the people by the new 
thought. Women, they eald, ought to vote, and they 
proposed to agitate in behalf of the reform. Who that 
is old enough to remember has forgotten the guffaw 
that broke forth from the American press on that 
occasion ? Incredulity and ams zement, mingled with 
laughter, were all but universal; and yet the reform 
was the natural outcropping of influences that had been 
at work from the time of the American Revolution, to 
go no further back, though it grew immediately and 
legitimately out of the heat and light engendered by the 
anti-slavery agitation, which set people to thinking upon 
the whole subject of human rights. 

But the new movement could neither be laughed nor 
sneered down. It took fast hold of the minds and 
hearts of many noble women and thoughtful men. It 
was by no means confined to suffrage, but embraced 
every phase of woman’s rights and wrongs—her right 
to higher education, to speak in public, to enter the 
learned professions, to be placed under the protection 
of equal laws, and to be emancipated from domestic 
tyranny. Associations were formed to agitate the sub- 
ject—in other words, to keep it under discussion by 
means of the press and of public speech, to present the 
arguments in favor of the measure, and to answer the 
objections of opposers. It was seen that neither suffrage 
nor any other right of woman could be obtained except 
through a change of public sentiment; and, in order to 
bring about such a change, {ts advocates adopted exactly 
the same measures that have been resorted to by the 
champions of every other known reform, and which ex- 
perience has proved to be efficacious. The word “‘ agi- 
tation” is sometimes used as if it were a stigma; but, 
rightly understood, it is nothing of the sort. The church 
itself lives and grows by perpetual agitation. All her 
enterprises of benevolence, missions (domestic and 
foreign), Tract and Bible Societies, and Sunday-schools, 
live upon agitation, by means of which their merits are 
kept before the public, and the zeal of multitudes in 
their behalf is kindled to the point of devotion and en- 
thutiasm. The causes of temperance, of the enforce- 
ment of the laws against crime, of prison amelioration, 
of the purification of legislative bodies, of a better sys 
tem of civil service, and of stricter laws of divorce—all 
of which The Christian Union zealously supports 
thrive upon agitation. Many noble women, refined and 
cultivated, and not a few equally noble men, have lifted 
up their voices for woman suffrage; National, State, 
and local associations have been formed, hundreds of 
conventions have been held, eloquent speakers have 
traversed many States, the cause has been advocated in 
scores of periodicals, and tens of thousands of suffrage 
tracts, packed with solid and irrefutable argument, have 
been scattered through the land. Has all this served 
only to retard the movement which it proposes to ac- 
celerate“ ? If so, what has given that movement iw 
great strength? And why should agitation be the life 
of every other reform, but decadence and death to 
woman suffrage ? | 

Let us see : It is thirty-seven years since the suffragists 
began their work. At that time all the friends of the 
movement might have met in a corn-crib, and found 
plenty of room. If all that they have done since has but 
‘‘retarded” their movement, it ought now to be invisible 
—thoroughly defunct. Is it so? On the contrary, I 
affirm, without fear of successful contradiction, that no 
other reform of equal magnitude, and opposed by equal 
obstacles, ever made more rapid progress. It numbers 
its converts by millions, and among them are many men 
and women distinguished for their intelligence and moral 
worth. The cause has made steady progress from the 
beginning. Many of the outposts of the enemy, occu- 
pied at first with a defiant air, have been captured. The 
laws of many States concerning women have been rev- 
olutionized; colleges have been opened to them or 
founded for their benefit; women are found in all the 
learned professions; their business sphere bas been 
greatly enlarged; they speak with success from many 
platforms ; the church tolerates, nay invites, their ac- 
tivity in ways utterly and sternly closed to them thirty 
or forty yearsago. Every one of these steps forward 
was sternly resisted, and the opposition had to be over- 
come by patient and persevering work. The final step 
is suffrage, and for that the country is being rapidly 
prepared. The sentiment in its favor is everywhere 

growing. The egg isin process of incubation, and 
ere long the chicken“ will come forth. It has already 
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been ‘‘ hatched” in three of our Territories, with results 
that have cheered the friends and confounded the ene- 
mies of the cause. Rhode Island is preparing to put the 
issue before her voters. If it should be defeated, the 
preceding discussion will have prepared the way for 
another and a successful result at a future time. A 
reform which numbers among its champions such men 
as Senator Hoar, ex-Governor Long, Phillips Brooks, 
James Freeman Clarke, John G. Whittier, and scores 
more of equal eminence, and such women as Florence 
Nightingale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Clara Barton, Mrs. 
Frances Willard, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and many 
more hardly less distinguished, cannot be overthrown. 

It is my sober conviction that if we ever get woman 
suffrage—and that we shall get it I do not for a moment 
doubt—it will be the result of both agitation and educa- 
tion, and therefore neither should be intermitted. Agi- 
tation is, indeed, one of the most efficient means of edu- 
‘cation. If we have by this means already converted 
mi ‘lions, why should we, with justice and reason on our 
side, despair of converting a majority in good time? 
Why even should we doubt our ability to persuade 
women that their plea of unwillingness to assume the 
responsibility of voters is unworthy of them as citizens 
of arepublic ? It 16, after all, not so much their own 
plea as that of men assuming to speak forthem. In 
Massachusetts this year 9,544 women petitioned for 
suffrage, while 285 remonstrated against it. What 
right has this smaller number to assume that they repre- 
sent the masses who are silent? 


HOME HEATHEN IN THE COUNTRY. 


ANY country pastors have noted girdly the 
efforts to awaken interest as to the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses in our cities. With me, they have read 
the timely and valuable series of articles in The Chris- 
tian Union on ‘‘Our Home Heathen,” which has just 
closed. Possibly they may have regarded the discus- 
sion as spectators might watch a battle afar off in which 
they could have no active part. Therefore, it seems to 
me, it may be timely to direct attention to a like work 
for us, one lying even before our doors, as this other 
does before the doors of Christian dwellers in our great 
cities. 

As statistics cannot be had in this case, reference to 
my own experience may be pardoned. 

I am now in the fourth year of workin a Western 
Ilome Mi.sionary field. For two years of the time I was 
the only Christian minister in a territory twice as large 
as the State of Rhole Island. The scattered popula- 
tion was 5,000 or more. Reports showing tbat there 
are such fields in the West stir the Home Mission 
zeal of our Eastern churehes. Many think that such 
fields best represent the country mission work needing 
our attention. But let us see. 

The circumstances in the above-mentioned field are 
now greatly changed. There are twenty church organi- 
zations in the same region of couatry today. In the 
little village of 500 people where I have worked four 
years, most of the time alone, four Protestant asd one 
Catholic church organizations have a foothold, and an- 
other denomination has an occasional preaching appoint 
ment, Already the complaint is heard, Too many 
churches.” As the pastor of the first church organized 
in the place, I might complain of the crowding, but 
have thought I would wait till IL felt it. I said, Now 
for a look into the country around, to see if there is 
any religious work needing attention,” I have given 
up some of my services to make room for theirs, using 
the time and strength for outside work. I preach three 
times a Sabbath, where before I did but twice. At one 
point, twenty-four miles away, I have a congregation 
of 150; no other religious service there, I goto three 
country schoolhouses from seven to ten miles out, 
where no other religious services are ever held. At 
each I havea full house and a Sabbath school. None iu 
these congregations go to church anywhere else, The 
other day a woman died in another neighborhood aix 
miles from town. The people wished a funeral service 
in the village church. They came, and I saw nearly 
every seat filled by an audience of whom I had never 
before seen one at any previous service in the four 
years of my ministry here. Eight miles in another 
direction a Scandinavian lay member of my church, 
armed by me with tracts and papers, went to have a 
religious service among his countrymen. He had 8 
congregation of 120, not one of whom I, or any one 
else, had ever reached. Had I the time and strength for 
the work, or the helpers in it, I could fiad halt a dozen 
other neighborhoods as needy and interesting as theee, 
all within reach of this village, where, as some suppose, 
mere are too many churches.” The trouble is that four 
or five denominations try to liveand work among as 
many hundred people in the village, while the great 
work in the outlying country is neglected. 

But my fellow-worker in some country village in the 
States of the East or older West says, That is a new 

region, and therefore exceptionally destitute,” No doubt, | 
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but I dare to say there is something like it near to you : 


I have worked in two fields in the best- settled part of 
Iilinols, within seventy miles of Chicago, in a region 
where it is a common complaint, ‘‘ We have too many 
churches.” With many other fields in that region I 
am acquainted. I do not know of one in which, if we 
include a circuit of country about the village or towa, 
half way to the next one, it is not true, as Dr. Pierson 
says it is of Philadelphia, that, Should a common im- 
pulse bring the people to church on any Lord’s Day, 


our evangelical churches could not hold half our adult 


population.” 

Let any country pastor go out from four to ten miles 
back and inquire. He will find many families that 
never go to church from year’s end to year's end. The 
children are growing up without moral, not to say 
religious, culture. The Sabbath brings not one whit of 
epiritual profit to the majority. In busy seasons, it ts 
to many a work-day likethe rest. At best itis a day of 


stupid resting and eating; for planning and inspecting | 


the week’s work ; for visiting and talking on farm topics. 
Often it is put to far worse uses, especially by the young. 
I was brought up on such a country farm, and do not 
mean to slander the farming population, to which I am 
proud to belong. There are many nelghborhoods, I 
know, to which the above description does not apply. 
In some there are country churches, or preaching 
appointments, or Sabbath-schools, more or less irrezular. 
In some a majority go to church, even though they 
must drive several miles to doso. But after allowing 
for all these exceptions, in large sections of the country 
the means of grace are unknown, and the young are 
growing up in home heathenism. 

I have never yet felt that I and the church of which 
I was pastor did half the work which God laid before 
our door. I have never yet seen the villago pastor who 
had so fully worked his fle'd that he might truly claim 
to have outgrown it and be ready for a larger work. 
If you think you are dofog more than half of your 
work, my brother, sit down and make a map of your 
field. Take the territory around your church half way 
on all sides, to the next town or church outside of your 
village Find out how many of the people in it are 
members of any evangelical church. Find how many 
are regular attendants in any congregation. Find, if 
you can, how many practically belong nowhere, go 
nowhere to church. See if in any part of the territory 
there is a neighborhood too remote to come to the 
Gospel in the village, but which, it the Gospel were 
brought to them by a service among them, they would 
attend. A like computation lu two previous fields 
well supplied with churches” astonished me, as you 
may be sure, by the showing of the figures. In one 
1,200 people, two churches, 400 church sittings, 110 
resident church members. In the other, 1,500 in 
habitants in the field, three churches, 600 sitiings, 
200 resident church members. If neither case sit- 
tings for half of the people. In both cases but a small 
per cent. church members, and of those a considerable 
number merely nominal members, giving no satisfag- 
tory evidence of spiritual life. The average Sibbath 
attendance in no case more than one fourth of the 
population. How is it in your fleld ? W. G. D. 

Dakora TERRITORY. 


FARM RAMBLES. 


HERE is something in the contented chatter of a 

hen, gossiping about her plans among ber com- 
panions, and the generous chuckling of the roosters, 
that puts one in a good humor with the world. A8 I 
walked up through the orchard path, this afternoon, to 
gather the eggs, the colony of hens, with their pompous 
lords, were picking here and there in the “ chipplest“ 
manner. They looked so perfectly comfortable (the 
plump little dames!) that when I found on the barn 
floor a pretty white biddy that had been lamed in one 
foot, I felt as if I bad left a promenade or picnic party 
for a sick-room ; and as the patient little creature limped 
off, it was sad to think the greatest kindness would be 
to bring her to “‘ the block.” 

Birds are interesting for those who have opportunities 
to learn their ways; but these hens, from the time that 
the largest, freshest eggs are sorted out and a lucky odd 
number laid softiy at nightfall under some pet hen; 
through the hatching and the chicken's life, until it 
grows to maternity iteelf—are most charming. The way 
the sophisticated steal away and hide their nests securely 
from watchful eyes, and then, some bright morning, 
out on the sunny side of the wood-plle or over the 
grain-ecattered barn floor, lead their brood of fluffy balls 
proudly out, is to be envied by the more trustful fowls, 
For sometimes, from these last, after weeks of weary 
wa ting, their broods are quietly taken, and the Iitile 
mother, who tucks half a dozen chickens under her 
wing at night, clucks in vain the next morning around 
the coop where her darlings have been added to a 
brood of a more fortunate neighbor. 

The air is summer-like to-day, after a week of con: 


} tinued sunshine. The frogs are croaking by the river, 


and the robins are sailing with short, low flight, and then 
hopping over the lawn, where at last a green tinge ap- 
pears. They visit the plowed ground in the garden, 
and, tossing up great worms with their handy bills, 

quickly demolish them before one can have a chance to 
criticise their taste, And they trill the most deliciously 
spring-like bailads from the balm-of- er. by the 
roadside to the elms on the river bank; ood-nights that 
sound familiar like a mother’s voice ; and early—in that 
most charming time of the day, when the golden door of 
the East is but ajar, and the stars are sinking back into 
the depths—the robins commence the twittering, the 
asking and answering again, that goes on sweetly until 
broad daylight. Later, in the early summer, ft seems 
sometimes as if they never slept, so late we hear them, 
and so very early ; and even the stillness of midnight 
is sometimes broken by their soft breath. They build 
right among the yard trees, just as if they knew we like 
them and need their cheerful presence. 

In the old maple (where the mother, years ago, 
planned a delightful surprise of a floor laid up among 
the branches) there are always robins’ nests, and one old 
redbreast was repaid for her friendliness last year. A 
little bird was found on the ground, and after we had 
bunted for some time, our good boy Jim spied the sub- 
stanfial little structure out on a branch, and by dexter- 
ous climbing restored the wee birdie to the warm nest 
ful. M. G. 


A RAILROAD BRAKEMAN 
By GEORGE J. MANSON. 


HE strong, hardy-looking, rovy-cheeked brakeman 

was off duty.” He worked on one of the big 

lines of steam cars that run from the city, and, as he 

smoked a pipe on an unusually mild and sunsbiny day 

in December, he gave his views of bis own active, busy 
life as follows: 

“You see, on a train,” he began, there ote i™ 
brakemen. The brakeman who works the front part 
of the train is the head one. He acts as baggage-master 
on the local trains, and gets from forty to forty-five 
dollars a month. Then the second brakeman, he gets 
forty dollars a month. Then there's the rear brakeman ; 
he gets forty-five to fifty dollarsa month. Now, if you 
think for a moment, sir, how much value people set on 
their lives, and then if you think of how many people 
there may be a riding on a car, and thea if you think 
of the rear brakeman, who has charge of tlie train, under 
the conductor, it is true, but having to look out for 
trains in the rear and to watch for the flag signals as the 
train goes whizzing past—if you think of all these 
things, maybe you'll think of a thought that often 
comes to the mind of the rear brakeman, and that is 
that he Is doing a very valuable service and he bn't 
paid a great deal for ft. A little over eleven dollars a 
week! And on that the brakeman must support his 
family ; and he must alweys be wide awake, no mat- 
ter how sleepy he gets; and he must always be sober 
and attentive to his duties. Yes I do think the brake- 
man, especially on cold winter nighis, when he fs out 
there doiag his duty—he thinks of the great city, where 
many a man doesn’t work so hard, where he doesn't 
have to be so attentive, where he might even be a drink- 
ing man, and get more pay and be more thought of. 

“You are married and have children, sir? 1 put 
that question to you only to put another: how would 
you like, for several months in the year—that ts, fn the 
winter time—never to see the faces of your children in 
the daytime ?' Rather tough’! you Exuctly but 
that’s just the way ft is with the married drak emen on 
this road, and that is the half of all of them 

“They live in the little villages along the tine 
of the road, where the rents are cheap, and where 
they pay, say, ten dollars a month for rent. As for pro- 
visions, why, of course, they cant have anything but 
the plainest food—the cheap ends of beef, bread and 
butter, sometimes bread without the butter; no ples or 
cakes—that is, if they „ and they are to wear 
shoes and stockings. 

‘* Brakemen driok leas Hquor than other 
hard working men who get the same pay and have the 
seme kind of surroundings. I don't know but some of 
om would like to drink, but, you see, if a man was once 
found to be under the influence of liquor, why, he'd be 
discharged ; so that holds thein buck. But, as there are 
very few men discharged for that ‘cause, there ane be 
very Mitle drinking. 

suppose the thing in «a brakemeti's ite that he 
growls about most, and that he thinks is a fraud against 
bim from the word go,“ is buying bis unfform. He bas 
to have two sults of uniform in a year, and he bas to pay 
for them ; the suits cost about twenty dollars each, aad 
the brakeman must buy em, and he must psy forthe 
suit all cash down, when ft-is ready. All the raliroads 
make you do this. You must dress the way the com 
pany tells you to dress, and you must pay what the 
company tells you to pay, and yoa can’t pay it on the 


installment plan. The idea of making brakemen wear 
a uniform is all stuff and moneense, abyway.” 
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„But that ain't the worst. You must keep your suit 
right up to certain standard of cleanliness. If you get 
a spot on your clothes—and how can one help that in 
such work ?—the conductor jaws you about it. 

„This kind of life comes hardest on a married man. 
Unless a man makes good pay you know he is got to be 
thinking and contriving as to how he will make one 
dollar do the work of two. Some brakemen’s wives, 
mothers, sisters, or children work. That brings in a 
little money, and 50, with a little here and a littie there, 
they manage to squeeze along. Sometimes their wives 
take boarders and make a little that way, or sew on 
clothing at home for these big clothing houses, and earn 
enough, maybe, to buy their clothes. The single men, 
of course, have no trouble in getting slong; that is, if 
they’ve only for themselves to support. 

„But there ls one good thing about the work, if it is 
hard and poorly pald; that is,a brakeman has got some 
chance of rising up higher. Of course the chance isn’t 
very great among so many men, but you may besure that 
each one tuinks ie is going to be the man to be promoted. 
You know you can’t live on hope, but it makes you feel 
good, all the same. Yes, a brakeman may, in course of 
time, be a baggage-master, or possibly a conductor. I 
don't know of my own knowledge, but I suppose they 
are made conductors about once in a hundred years. 
When they are promoted to baggage-master they get $60 
a month, and if they should happen to be made con- 
ductor they would get $1008 month. Ycs, they cheer 
themselves up by keeping their eye on that chance all 
the time.” 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By CAMPBELL, 


XI. 


188 BIGGS had seated herself on a small three- 

legged stool in the corner nearest the door lead- 

ing into Meg’s room, and, while she listened for any sud- 

den sound, surveyed Lessing with curious but friendly 
attention. 

„What beats me is the difference between you an’ that 
little black baboon of a man upstairs, you seem to think 
so much of. I hain’t just got hold o’ his name— Hile- 
brown ?” she remarked, after a silence broken by the 
sound of a chair moving back overhead ‘ He ain't 
related no ways, is he?“ 

“ Likea cousin, you mean ?” Lessing answered No, 
it is not so that we are for one another It is because 
we are in prison together that we like no: tc be apart 
now.“ 

„For the land's sake! You don’t neither of you look 
like you'd ever been burglars, or sich!” returned the 
startled Miss Biggs. ‘‘ Him more'n you; but to look at 
you I'd say you wouldn't know how te break a law if 
you set out to—too innocent-like. I reckon you're fool- 
in’ me.” 

„One goes to prison for more than burglary,” Les- 
sing sald, considering her gravely. ‘‘ We were patriots, 
revolutionists—what you call socialists here. We wanted 
reform, as you people wanted it when you fought 
your battles, 1775, 1812, 1861. Those are your dates. 
Ours are yet to come.” 

„ hain't much opinion o’ fighting,” Miss Biggs said, 
after some reflection. I was raised partly with Quakers, 
when I wasn’t raisin’ myself, an’ that's what I did 
mostly, an’ I'm free to say their ways are good ways, 
an’ give folks some chance to speak their minds, though 
I ain't one to hold to their cast-iron notions in other 
ways. But I’m jest as certain as they be that you've 
got to hark to yourself an’ find out what your inside 
senses says, as you have to hark to common sense out- 
side of you. An’ my voice says to me, plain as 8 church 
bell, Amanda ! men an’ women, black an’ white, rich 
an’ poor, high an' low, is your brothers an’ sisters. 
Don't you be scared by silksan’ digmonds an’ big houses, 
an’ don’t you be discouraged with folks that hain’t got 
one nor the other, but speak your mind to em all, en’ 
do ’em’a good turn if you're able. Youcan’t fight with 
folks if you take em that way.” 

Lessing had laid down his work as she spoke. Her 
idiom baffled him a little. She used words that thus far 
he had not encountered. But her meaning now was 
very plain. Gray and gaunt, her small eyes having for 
their chief expression a placid curiosity, and her long 
face the mildness of some old gray horse dumbly ques- 
tioning life, he felt, as Mrs. Herndon had done, the 
essential qualities that lay below. She had been 3 
stranger a week ago, yet to-day took her place calmly as 
one of the family, home evidently being, as she had 
remarked, ‘‘ any place where she hung up her bunnit.” 
He looked at her with kind eyes, and, reaching over, 
patted the lean, labor-hardened hands that were holding 
her knee. Miss Biggs looked at him and at them, as if 
the operation, while not distasteful, was yet quite super- 
fluous. 

It is not many Americans that think as that,” Les- 
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sing said, still looking at her. How comes it to you? 
Because you are poor, as we ure? 

Poverty hain’t nothin’ to do with it. It's natur, or 
the want o' natur,“ Miss Biggs said, decisively. 
Lou're poor because you're a mind to be, an’ I’m poor 
because, as I say, there wasn’t difference enough 
between Biggs an’ Briggs to make me take him, if he 
was well-to-do. He wanted a nuss chiefly, an’ I hain’t 
no opinion of a woman wrastlin’ for half a dozen years 
with Death for a man she ain’t no ways partikelar about, 
an’ then endin’ off with another wrastle with Jersey law. 
You don’t know nothin’ about it. I was born in Jersey, 
but twa'n't my own choice. My folks was from Ver- 
mont, so I've a right to a streak o' Yankee. An’ then, 
bein’ an orfant from eleven, an’ took in by Jersey folks 
fust, an’ then by Quakers, I know folks’s ways an’ what 
things is wuth. And I’ve always been considerin’ 
what things was wuth since I cut my first tooth. 
An’ I've settled it one way. It's give an’ take, 
give an’ take, an’ the one as much as bother, an 
long’s I'm kept down here for such purposes as come 
handy, that’s what Amanda means to do. That's the 
wey you've ciphered it out too, an’ I’ve got an’ opinion 
o’ you that I don’t mind mentionin’ every time. But 
him upstairs, scorchin’ as a thunder cloud an’ sharper’n 
a meat-ax, what is it he’s up to ?” 

** Sit there where you are, or have the door open if 
you are by our Meg,” Lessing said, after a pause for 
consideration, ‘‘and you shall hear what he will say. 
Then you will have different thoughts.” 

Tain't words that makes me change up my mind,” 
Miss Biggs said, serenely. ‘‘ Words go down some folks 
as easy as slip, but I've got eyes to look behind em, an’ 
it'll take more’n words to make me call your Hilebrown 
anything but a reg’lar snarley-yow.” 

That is new, also,“ Lessing said, with interest. ‘I 
have not thought there were words as that in your lan- 
guage. How is it you will have so many ?” 

take what comes, an if they don't come, I make 
em, Miss Biggs replied. 

Lessing laid down his work again. 

But see now; how shall a language stand if all will 
do that way? It is a crime toso cumber a speech that 
must grow of natural growth—not excrescences to lop 
away. A word is sacred. It is because men change 
their meanings and will fight always for their own that 
we know not to-day what is the heart of any real word. 
Old words, all words, are yours, but never the word your 
own mind will think.” 

“For gracious sakes!” Miss Biggs began, but she 
heard herself called, and rose hastily. ‘‘ You an’ I hain’t 
got through,” she said, putting her head out for a mo- 
ment, as she closed the door. A free-born American’s 
got a right to say what he pleases, how he pleases, so 
long's there ain't no one hurt by it. I reckon it’s better 
to boss a language than be bossed by it, an’ I’ll prove it 
to you, too,” and with a defiant nod, Miss Biggs closed 
the door. Lessing shook his head distractedly. This 
was anarchy of the worst nature, and demanded active 
measures ; yet how should one deal with a mind that had 
never heard of philology, and regarded the dictionary 
as an obstruction ? 

Ach, Gott!“ he said; ‘‘ what is woman but incar- 
nate revolution?“ and, pondering this question, he 
turned to his work again, to lay it down presently and 
light the lamps for the evening assembling. Felix had 
come in an hour before, eaten his supper, and, as usual, 
curled up by his mother, whom he watched as if she 
might suddenly again be taken from him. Miss Biggs he 
had accepted, after prolonged and serious inspection, asa 
mysterious but friendly guardian, whose personal pres- 
ence would probably frighten away any one who came 
with evil intent. He stole out presently, divining in his 
own fashion that the hour was near in which Heilbrun 
came down for the evening chat, and gave a little skip as 
he saw Dr. Strothers entering. Here was some one whose 
face drew him, and into whose hand his own had stolen, 
as he stood by him, at his first visit. For a week the Doc- 
tor had come in every evening about seven. Meg had 
fallen into a low fever, from which she was now begin- 
ning to rally, and the meeting of the preceding Wednes- 
day had been postponed. To-night she had begged 
that everything might go on just as usual, and Miss 
Biggs had signified her approbation. She had been 
told the secret of Meg’s fear and apprehension, and on 
the instant constituted herself the flercest of defenders. 

“‘ Amanda’s still,” she said. You needn’t ever worry 
for fear she’ll talk it out, but there ain't a man in the 
universe she wouldn’t send fiyin’ if it was worth while 
to. You be easy. Stop starin’ at the door, an’ I’ll at- 
tend to things.” 

Dr. Strothers sat down by Meg. The resemblance he 
had been puzzling over was plainer than ever to-night. 
Her hair had loosened and fell about her face, no longer 
wearing the calm he had noted in his glimpses of it 
months ago, but a perplexed sadness—a fear he did not 
understand. It was like, and yet unlike, the gir) face, 
with iis somber eyes and fixed and brooding silence, 
that had baunted him for weeks as he came and went in 
the hospital ward. He had reproached himself then that 


he had not made her speak. Meg was dozing as he en- 
tered, and he sat down softly, studying the face as he 
had wished to do, and smiling as she opened her eyes 
suddenly, the look of terror passing into one of relief as 
he smiled at her. Meg shrunk away alittle. She had 
seen the question in his eyes, and dreaded its finding 
voice. Yet to-night something urged her to answer it. 
He wasa friend. He could help to save Felix, perhaps, 
if in any way Gid should find her and make his claim. 
In her strange and unaccustomed weakness it seemed as 
if death could not be faraway. Miss Biggs assured her 
that she was almost well; but if this were true, why did 
her hands feel so heavy and her head so light? She 
looked at Dr. Strothers, her deep, sorrowful eyes meet- 
ing his in a long gaze, in which his own changed also, 
from the quiet friendliness of the first glance to a sudden 
gleam of recognition. 

Never mind,” he said, quickly, but most gently. 
** You remember me, I see, but that makes no difference 
for either of us, except that Im glad you are alive. I 
did not think that Felix was one of my babies. Some 
are namesakes and some not, but I know how it goes 
with most of them. There, poor child! Why should 
you cry ?” 

Because you are so good,” Meg said, brokenly. ‘‘I 
was going to tell you myself, before I saw that you 
knew. And nowI want to tell you just as much, be- 
cause you must know about Felix, and you must know 
how Berthold has saved me.” 

Tell me anything you want to, and nothing that you 
do not,” Dr. Strothers said, and Meg, who wondered how 
it could be that with him she felt as strangely drawn to 
tell the whole—to spare nothing—as she had done when 
she hid her face from the clear eyes that had seemed to 
look on her always since childhood, told the old, sad 
story. Miss Biggs looked in once, and withdrew ‘sud- 
denly, and Felix stole in again, and nestled against the 
broad breast as Dr. Strothers drew him to his knees. 
His eyes were wet when she ended, and he leaned for- 
ward and took her hand. 

Forget it all, poor child!“ he said ; ‘‘ you have only 
to get well—to come to yourself again. It is a miracle, 
but why should one wonder? The black drop is gone, 
you have only to go on.” 

„The black drop,” Meg repeated. Berthold called 
it that, long ago. He said the soul had been hidden, not 
killed, and I must learn how to free it from all its 
bandages. I understood him. I meant to do it, but now 
I am back again where he found me.” 

Never!“ Dr. Strothers said, so earnestly that Felix 
felt it, and started and looked up at him. Never 
Not one atom of this miserable time puts you back, but 
forward! Never speak of it again. Remembering 
nothing but that, if mud was in the beginning, a lily has 
sprung from it, white and wonderful. God loved you, 
and would not leave you in the dark. Think how much 
you must have been needed, to be led out so, and how 
much there is to do !” 

“God ?” Meg repeated. 
that Jerry talked about.” 

Jerry!“ 

Tes; the place I went into, you know. He said he 
should come here again, because I dared not go there. 
They help every one in trouble. And he was in prison 
once. You would not believe itif you sawhim. He 
felt to me better than anybody but Berthold and Mrs. 
Herndon that night, but I had never heard of some of 
the things he said. Sometimes I think I would like to 
go there again, and find out what they meant.” 

Find out how to get well first,” Dr. Strothers said, 
a little abstractedly. ‘‘ When you are yourself again, 
you will not need to ask questions of that sort. These 
people have good points, of course, but they are almost 
certain to fall back into old ways,” he had nearly added, 
but checked himself. Let Meg keep her grateful im- 
pression untarnished by anydoubt. To her the people 
were all she thought, and that was enough. That they 
were relying on a false system—exciting feeling, but 
never action, and living in a cloud of cant and mere 
sentiment—was probably the correct statement for this, 
as it had been for one and another form of the same 
work of which he had had some knowledge. It was 
fortunate that Meg was im wiser hands, and coming 
naturally, quietly into full possession of the real self 
she might else have never known. 

One true life is worth all the sermons ever preached, 
and all the systems of morality from the foundation of 
the world,” he thought. Lessing has nothing to say 
of systems. He simply gives himself from day to day, 
and here, in this woman and child, is but one of how 
many witnesses to his insight, and his simple faith in 
the best! The best is the true. 

Felix put his hand up, and stroked his cheek, and 
Dr. Strothers looked at him with the gentle eyes he had 
for all want or suffering. 

He hardly misses speech, he thought. After all, 
it is best to have him as he is, perhaps. It saves him 
from some possibilities of his inheritance.” He put the 
child down, and went out to the shop. Lessing had 
closed the shutters as usual, that no passer-by might be 


It was God and Christ 
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tempted to come in, and Heilbrun, already in his place 
behind the table, nodded silently as Dr. Strothers sat 
down among a knot of men, talking excitedly, all of 
whose faces he knew, and who had come to recognize 
him as a friend, or, if not a friend, one who wished to 
learn such definitions of life as they had to give. 

Miss Biggs sat near the inner door, some mending for 
Felix on the table at her side, and looked calmly at one 
and another, as she wove in a new heel to a small stock- 
ing. Two or three Germans had been speaking in their 
own language, but turned as a dark, lank man rose 
from his chair with a bound. 

„What are you going to do?” he cried. ‘‘ What are 
you going todo? I’ve been about to your clubs, your 
protective unions, your brotherhoods, your what not. 
How far ahead are you? Numbers don't help. You 
twenty that sit round here to-night, every one of you 
with brains and a tongue, have more power than two- 
thirds of the whiners that rise up and say it’s all wrong, 
but they don’t see the way out. They told me at one 
place that here you had some sense. You weren't 
Americans born, though I see some faces I’d swear are 
American, but you wrote and got the chance to be heard. 
What use is the row among ourselves if those that should 
listen, won't? What use is my telling and talking if I 
can’t reach one that will pass the story on? I’ve come 
to-day from a man that listened to me—a sly fox of a 
lawyer that knew I'd been round among the mills, and 
wanted to see what a dangerous character was like that 
set the men up to strikes. He was polite, oh, yes! Said he 
wanted to talk with me as friend to friend. Wanted to 
understand my ground, and why I complained. ‘ Hours 
are shorter, wages better,’ he said; ‘if you knew any- 
thing about mill life across the water you'd see that every 
mili hand in the country has ten chances where the other 
has one. What's the row? Speak it out!’ ‘ You're 
the lawyer for a big corporation,’ I said; ‘ you 
have charge of the affairs of two of the biggest 
mills in the country. You know, as well as I do, their 
hours and the wages they pay. I've been in every print 
and cotton mill in New England. I know, and you 
know, that they're child-killers—women-killers! The 
best of them are hells. I've come from one of the best 
this week—a factory 800 feet long, and swarming with 
children from eight to twelve. They were paid from 
ten to fifteen cents a day, and they work twelve hours 
to get it! In the next town the pay was the same, 
but the time eleven hours instead of twelve. They had 
houses to live in—the fathers that could make sometimes 
a dollar a day, a dollar and a quarter if they were ma- 
chinists, but that averaged eighty-seven cents. They 
were better off than before they came there ; there were 
hundreds to take their places if they struck for less 
hours and more pay; yet you know that there, and all 
over this cursed land you call free, they are bond-slaves, 
and no hope for soul and body. That's the row. I want 
a chance for every working man, woman, and child to 
own themselves. I ain't alone. There's hundreds boil- 
ing over as I am, and I swear to you the explosion ain't 
far off, and that your owners will be shot down like 
dogs if they won't hear reason. That's what I said to 
him, and I said it quiet as a lamb, to let him know it 
wasn’t bluster. And he says to me, and not a change in 
his cursed face, ‘See here, my good man, you are quite 
in earnest, and I admit that on the face of it things look 
hard. But you know, as well as I do, that in this coun- 
try every man starts with a fairand equal chance. You 
know, as wellas I do, that all society is divided into capa- 
bles and incapables,and that the capables have the right to 
be guarded against the encroachments of the incapables. 
These mills support a school and a church. We admit 
that every child deserves, and should have, a practical 
education. After that the matter is in his own hands. 
If he doesn’t succeed he doesn’t deserve to succeed. To 
help him by money, or shortening hours, or dividing 
profits, or any of this nonsense you advocate, is simply 
to encourage idleness and pauperism. Open your eyes, 
my friend, and you will see that this is the result of 
what you cry for. I advise you, if you don’t want to 
find yourself suddenly put where you can’t be heard, to 
consider my words. You're a lunatic, and you know 
where lunatics belong.’ I'd put in some words, here 
and there, before he said this; he winced under them ; 
he didn’t like them—smooth, lying devil, going home 
to his wine and his big dinner, and the whole of it ground 
out of human souls! I tell you, if you don’t rise and slay 
these men where they sit, you deserve all you get, and 
more |” 

A murmur of approbation went round the room as 
the speaker sat down, wiping his forehead and waving 
away impatiently the mug of beer pushed toward 
him, 

“J want my wits, such as they are, unfuddled,” he 
said. ‘‘ How’s a man to see through the fumes you live 
in? You walk in a fog of your own raising, every one 
of you. Tell me, if you can, if one here sees his way 
out to anything that can help a solitary soul.” He 
looked around as he spoke, his eyes searching the faces 
of every one. 

“You can all bluster and tell your tale of a wrong 


you may know; but where is your action? The time is 
ripe. To destroy must be the watchword.” 

And what then? sald Heilbrun’s deep voice. 

Equal division, equal rights; the golden age for 
every son of man. The rich are a curse. Take their 
money from them. Let them learn to labor, and if they 
will not, let them do as their betters have done—starve !” 

Lou are too fast, too flerce, my friend,” Heilbrun 
said. ‘‘ You delay what you would hasten. What good 
to these masses is your equal division, if they know not 
what money can do? Destruction must come. We 
wait for that, but not till our masses have learned what 
they need. Emancipation begins for the few. It is for 
them to react on the remainder. It is the rich who must 
be reached and taught that through them is the sole 
emancipation for those through whom their riches have 
come. It is the incapables that have hoisted up the ca- 
pables. No man, boast as he may, has been the sole 
architect of his fortune. No; the free gifts of the 
past to the present have been his stepping-stones. In- 
dustrial knowledge, energy, and skill have come to 
him from the innumerable minds before him; they are 
part of his capital. He borrows from them, and must 
pay the debt to the present. To reach him is our 
work to-day.” 

Lessing looked up in surprise. These were moderate 
words from the fiery Heilbrun, who at times had de- 
clared the torch the chief agent in bringing in a new civil- 
ization. Thestranger’s fury had for the moment altered 
his standpoint, and helped him to the moderation that 
had had no place in speech or methods. Dr. Strothers 
sat silent, his eyes fixed on the fierce, dark face of the 
first speaker, a fanatic in every fiber, all self consclous- 
ness lost in the burning zeal that consumed him. III. 
fitting clothes hung loosely on the gaunt figure, long- 
armed and loose-jointed. His deep-set, melancholy eyes 
looked out from beetling brows, and his head, curiously 
high above the ears, with forehead as high, but pinched 
in at the temples, showed at a glance the stuff of which 
he was made. 

‘* A little more back-head, and the added flesh that 
would mean,” Dr. Strothers said to himself, ‘‘ would 
make him a practical instead of a theoretical philanthro- 
pist. Asitis, he is of the same stuff that has made 
martyrs and confessors since time began. He would cut 
my throat cheerfully if he felt that thereby the cause 
was advantaged. Half-way measures are as impossible 
for him as for Niagara.” 

An angry debate had been roused by Heilbrun’s words, 
and the stranger’s eyes sparkled as he saw the effect they 
had produced. A dozen were speaking at once, and 
thoughHeilbrun rapped imperatively for silence, no one 
heeded him. Hesmiled sardonically as he leaned back 
and surveyed his followers,temporarily beside themselves 
under this new influence. The man had power, it was 
certain. After all, he was not so far wrong, and for him- 
self it was Lessing’s thought that had suddenly spoken 
through him, rather than hisown. He listened as the 
arraignment of the rich went on, till the words were but 
curses, and the men sprang up as if that moment must 
see them on their way with torch and bullet. The 
stranger smiled. This was the sort of effect words 
should have, and no words that did not stir men’s souls 
to instant action were words at all. Lessing had risen, 
and looked anxiously at Heilbrun. 

‘Brothers !” hecried. ‘‘ My brothers! The master 
is right. There he sits; he who has given his life for his 
thought. Listen to him!“ 

And I say listen tome,” sald the voice of Miss Biggs, 
as she suddenly placed herself in the doorway. “I’ve 
got a word for you folks that are all goin’ off the handle 
together, an’, being raised by Quakers, it ain't strange 
that I think I’ve got just as good a right to speak as you, 
if lama woman. Listen to me, I say!” 

The groups fell apart, faced about, and considered 
Miss Biggs, in amazement too profound for words. 

„I've always wanted a chance to say my say out about 
some things,” pursued the undismayed speaker, an' 
now seems to me about as good a time as it's likely to be. 
I’ve been lookin’ round an' gittin’ the sense o you, and 
Amanda’s kerrect every time when she gives her mind 
to it. You talk an’ act like a passel o' fools, an’ yit 
every livin’ soul here to night ain't a common, hard- 
workin’, slow-thinkin’ man, that don’t see more'n two 
inches ahead, but men that’s had all the eddication there 
is, from Mr. Hilebrown up an’ down. Eddication ain't 
sense, an’ the longer I live the better 1 know it, an’ no- 
body knows it any better’n you, Jared Slocum.” 

The stranger started, and then shook his head impa- 
tlently. Amanda Biggs, what brought thee here, thy- 
self knows best, but thee can’t silence the truth, and 
there was a time when thee would have suffered for 

„I wasn’t any more ready then than I be now,” Miss 
Biggs said, witha ned. ‘‘ You've dropped the Quaker 
mostly, and it’s well you have, considerin’ that you're 
bent on blowin’ up the hull of creation that don’t suit 
you. What I mean to say is this: you know, an 1 
know, that Mr. Hilebrown, there, spoke the livin’ truth. 
There’s rich folks an’ rich folks, an’ if there’s pizen 


mean ones, there's ones that are as free as sunshine, an’ 
jest live to spill out comfortableness. We know such a 
one here, an’ she knows more, an’ it’s our business to 
show up the case the way it is to them, and not set men 
to cuttin’ their throats because they ve got a little more n 
looks jest fair. Human natur’ is human natur’: an’ if 
you can once drive it into anybody's head that to give is 
better than to hang on, they’ll begin to give. I say 
money ain’t any more a gift than life, an’ you've got to 
know how to use em both before you can get anything 
out of em that amounts to much. Tearin’ down a rich 
man's house ain't goin’ to build you one, an’ burnin’ up 
his books ain’t goin’ to put the sense in them into the 
heads that does it. I say you've got to settle down to 
hard pan, and make up your minds that the world won't 
be made over this year. We've got 0 work—work our 
fingers off, if the pinch comes—but we've got to wait 
too; an’ let me tell you, the work s in your own houses, 
an not rarin’ an’ tearin’ up an’ down the streets. In- 
stead o howlin’ for a revolt, an’ a war, an’ the Lord 
knows what, mend your own ways, and help your 
neighbor to mend his. I ain't sayin’ things ain't in a 
muddle, for they be; but they're gettin’ better instead | 
o worse, an’ you know it. When every man makes up 
his mind to do the best he knows how, an’ does it, the 
way opens out like the story says it opened through the 
Red Sea. I ain't no ways partikelar whether that's true 
or not, but, sure s you're born, it’s so for every man 
that ever lived that was a mind to do his duty up an’ 
down, no matter what. The rich ain’t worse than the 
poor, an’ the poor ain't worse than the rich. You can’t 
stop ‘em being kind an’ free-handed with one another, 
even when you pile em in ten deep into rooms where 
there oughtn’t to be more n two. There's got to be 
teaching all round.” Miss Biggs paused a moment, 
and wiped her forehead with the red stocking she had 
waved at intervals in her discourse. Surpriso had passed 
into acquiescence, and every eye was fixed upon her. 

“* Folks’s heads is mostly like houses,” she continued, 
with a nod toward Heilbrun—‘ more or leas rooms in em 
accordin’ to the amount the owner's wuth. Not but 
what there’s rich ones with mighty narrer quarters now 
an’ then, but that ain’t the point. What I'm gettin’ at 
is, you men with plenty o’ rooms, chuck full o’ good 
furnishin’, board’em up, and live in a long, narrer entry 
that won’t hold but one idee to time, an’ that one has to 
go out the back door before a new one can git in at the 
front. One idee won't run a man anywheres but to 
destruction. It’s good enough for a sudden pull ora 
hard scrimmage, an’ Jared Slocum, there, proves it, 
He's fit slave-drivers, an’ sold the coat off his back to git 
a meal o’ vittles for a hungry nigger, an’ he’s hed his 
eyes on the seamy side o’ things till he can’t believe 
there’s a pretty good-lookin’ pattern on the other. You 
men go home an’ think it over, an’ don't you take no 
man’s word for law an’ gospel till you've tried to see if 
there ain't another side.” 

Miss Biggs backed suddenly into the bedroom and 
shut the door, from which the red stocking emerged 
for a hasty wave typical of her friendly feeli gs. Dr. 
Strothers, shaking silently with suppressed laughter, 
made his way out, nodding to Heilbrun, who wore a 
shamefaced expression against which he struggled, and 
which was shared by Lessing, who had in the beginning 
laughed ailently, yet looked now with a little anxiety 
at the group preparing to leave. 

It is one who will have her way,” he said. 
a good woman ; she means no harm.” ; 

Slocum had risen, and was looking intently at Lessing. 
No smile had come to his dark face, to which all smiles 
were strange. Free speech for women as for men was 
a part of his creed, and opposition meant only fuel for 
his flame. 

“‘IT shell come to you again,” he said. ‘‘ You men 
who write, and are heard when you speak, must see with 
my eyes, and you shall, if you are men, and not 
guzzling dreamers ;” and without further look or word, 
he shook off Lessing's detaining hand, and was gone. 


She is 


The Afghan matchlock or jazail, says an exchange, 
has no parallel as a firearm. It is about nine feet 
long, and is fitted near the muzzle with a prong which 
supports it on the ground when it is about to be fired 
off. It is fitted with a powder-pan and a catch for hold- 
ing a fuse. An Afghan marksman has to depend upon 
the state of his fuse, and therefore he la by no means a 
certain shot. During the last Afghan war it used to be 
a joke among the British soldiers that an Afghan would 
poise his jazail upon a rock, calculate when his enemy 
would be likely to arrive in front of his muzzle, fix his 
fuse, and then go off to some littledistance and sit down 
and smoke. If the enemy arrived in front of the match- 
lock just as it went off, why, then he would most likely 
be killed; but, if he didn't, and the weapon went off a 
quarter of an hour after he had passed it, then no harm 
was done, and its owner would philosophically “‘ set” 
the jazail again in hopes of catching the next comer, 
and then go off to his rock, smoke, and await develop- 
ments. 
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We present, with this number, the first of a series of 
articles by Miss Maria Parloa, whose name ts a eu ffi- 
otent guarantee of their value. 


* 


TWELVE DOLLARS A WEEK. 


CAN THE TABLE OF A FAMILY OF FIVE BE SUP- 
PLIED FOR THAT AMOUNT? 


ECONOMICAL BILLS OF FARE BY MARIA PARLOA, WITH 
ESTIMATES OF THE COST OF THE DISUES COMPRISED. 
I, 
NE of the problems of the day is the furnishing 
of a table with nutritious food at a small cost. 
Housekeepers of limited means are often much per- 
plexed when golug to market by the matter of obtaining 
the most satisfactory supplies for the amount of money 
which they have at command. Their first thought, of 
course, should be about the food-values of the articles ; 
and the sect nd consideration should be to get as great a 
variety as poesible into each week or month. Some folk 
want nothing for breakfast but a roll and a cup of 
coffee ; others are satisfied with a dish of mush and 
milk ; and still others need a substantial meal before 
beginning their days work. To plan inexpensive bills 
of fare for a month which shall be acceptable to people 
in all parts of the country, living in cifferent climates 
and engaged in numerous occupations, is an exceedingly 
difficult task. In preparing the following series the aim 
has been to suggest food fora family of five peracns, at 
a cost of about twelve dollars a week. The work has 
been done carefully, with the view of eek cling nutri 
tious food, and allowing enough of it; and in summing 
up it is found that the cost of the materials has aver- 
aged about $1.75 per day. The prices are the average 
prices of first-class goods ; special rates or bargains are 
not taken into account. Milk is estimated at 8 cts. per 
quart, eggs at 30 cts. per dozen, sugar at 7 cis. per 
pound, flour at 5 cts., butter at 82 cts., coffee at 25 cu, 
tea at 60 cts., cod and other fresh fish at 10 cts. House- 
keepers may be sure that the estimates, both of cost and 
of quantities required, have been carefully made. When 
the itemized expense of a dish has been once given it is 
not repeated the second time the dish is mentioned, only 
the aggregate cost being stated. It is assumed thatarticles 
like pork, cheese, etc., of which small quantities are used 
from time to time, are kept on hand, the ame as sup- 
plies required more frequently. The bills are designed 
for no particular scacon. In summer fich is a healthful 
substitute for meat, and may be bought for a price 
lower than that given above. Eggs also are so cheap 
that it is well to use them freely. If objection be made 
that eggs and milk bave been uted too much in the fol- 
lowing bills, let it be remembered that the two articles 
have exceptional value as food. In the Fall and winter 
apples may be used in a variety of ways, and in summer 
other cheap fruits. People should not expect to live in 
a royal way at twelve dollars per week, and must even 
economize in the use of some articles, like butter. 
MONDAY. 
BREAKFA8BT. 
Oatmeal. 
Spider Corn Cake. 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Beefsteak. 
Boiled Rice. Baked Potatoes. 
. Bponge Pudding, Lemon Sauce. 
SUPPER, 
Chocolate. 
Sponge Cake. 


COST. 

BrEAKFAsT.—Spider corn cake—3 cupfuls of meal 
and flour, 4 cts.; 1 ounce of sugar, } ct.; 2 eggs, 5 cts.; 
8 cupfuls of milk, 6 cts. ; 14 ounces of butter, 8 cts.; soda 
and salt, 3 ct.; total, 19cts. O.tmeal, bread, butter, cof- 
fee, sugar and milk, 21 cts. Total for the meal, 40 cis. 

Drxner.—Beefsteak—2 pounds from the round, 
40 cts.; potatoes, 5 cts.; rice, 5 cts.; butter, 10 cts; 
sponge pudding—8 eggs, 7jcte.; 14 cupfuls of sugar, 
§ cis.: 1 lemon, 2 cts.; 2 cupfuls of flour, 8 cts.; 8 
tablespoonfuls of baking powder, 8 cts.; total, 204 cts. 
Lemon sauce—1 cupful of sugar, 8} cts.; 1 lemon, 2 cts.; 
J tablespoonful of corn-starch, 3 ct.; total, 6 cts. Total 
for the meal, 87 cts. 

SurPPER —Toast, 10 cts.; butter, 5 cts.; chocolate, 
20 cts.; sponge cake—the expense is included in the 
estimate for sponge pudding in the preceding paragraph, 
Total for the meal, 35 cts. 

ToTALS FOR THE Day.—Breakfast, 40 cts.; dinner, 
87 cts.; supper, 85 cts.; total, $1.62. 


TUESDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Cracked Wheat. 


Plain Dread. 


Toast, 


‘| tomatoes—tomatoes, 10 cts.; 
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DINNER. 
Corned Beef. 
Cabbage. Turnips. Potatoes. Parenips. 
Bread Pudding, Vanilla Sauce. 
SUPPER. 
Hot Rolls. Bread. 
Apple Sauce. Tea Cake. 
Tea. 


COST. 


ried liver—14 pounds ot liver, 15 cts.; 
8 ounces of pork, 3 cts.; total, 18 cts. Potatoes, 5 cts. 
Graham muffins—1 egg, 2} cts.; 3j pint of milk, 2 cts; 
2 ounces of sugar, 1 ct.; 4 pint of graham, 14 cts.; 
+ pint of flour, 14 cts.; 14 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
1} cts.; total, 10 cts. Cracked wheat, sugar, milk, bread, 
butter, and coffee, 21 cts. Total for the meal, 54 cts. 

DrinnER —Corned beef—8 pounds, 80 cts. Cabbage, 
12 cts. Potatoes, 10 cts. Turnips, 5 cts. Parsnips, 
5 cts. Bread pudding—1 quart of milk, 8 cts.; 1 pint 
of bread, 2 cts.; 2 eggs, 5 cts.; 2 ounces of sugar, 1 ct.; 
total, 16 cts. Vanilla sauce—2 eggs, 5 cts.; 1 cupful of 
sugar, 34 cts.; vanilla extract and milk, 3} cts.; total, 
12 cts. Total for the meal, $1.40. 

Suprer.—Tea cake—1 ounce of butter, 2 cts; 
+ pound of sugar, 8} cts.; + pound of flour, 8 cts.; 3 pint 
of milk, 2 cts.; 3 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 3 cts ; 
2 eggs, 5 c's.; flavoring. 4 ct.; total, 19 ets. Rolls, 10 
cts. Apple sauce, 12 cis. Bread, butter, sugar, milk, 
and tea, 14 cts. Total for the meal, 55 cts. 

ToOTALs FoR THE Day,—Breakfast, 54 cts.; dinner, 
$1.40; supper, 55 cts.; total, $2.49. 


WEDNESDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Hominy and Milk. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. 


Graham Bread Toast. Cold Bread. 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Tomato Soup. | 
Cola Corned Beef. Vegetable Hash. 
Boiled Tapioca Pudding, with sugar and milk. 
SUPPER. 
Hot Rolls. Canned Peaches. 
Cold Tea Cake. Tea. 
COST. 


BREAKFAST.—Lyonnaise potatoes—1 quart cold boiled 
potatoes, 5 cis. ; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts. ; seasoning, 1 
ct.; total,8cts. Toast, 10 cts. Hominy, bread, butter, 
sugar, milk, and coffee, 21 cis. Total for the meal, 30 
cts. 


DinnER.—Tomato soup—1 can of tomatoes, 14 cts; 
1 ounce of butter, 2 cts. ; seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 17 cts. 
Cold corned beef, nothing. Vegetable hash—vegetables 
(left from the Tuesday dinner), nothing; seasoning, 5 
cits.; total, 5 cts. Tapioca pudding—1 cupful of 
tapioca, 8 cts. ; 1 quart of milk, 8 cls. ; sugar and milk 
to eat with the pudding, 7 cts. ; tolal,18 cts. Total for 
the meal, 40 cts. 

Surrer —Rolls, 10 cts. ; peaches, 80 cts. ; cold tea 
cake, nothing; tea, butter, sugar, and mili, 15 ots. 
Total for the meal, 55 cts. 

ToTALs FOR THE Day.—Breakfast, 39 cts. ; dinver, 40 
cts. ; supper, 55 cts. ; total, $1.84. 


THURSDAY. 
BREAKFA8BT. 
Oorned-Beef Hash. 
Corn Muffina. Toast. 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Scotch Broth. 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese. 
Lemon Jelly. 
SUPPER. 
Graham Bread. Dry Toast. 
Soft Molasses Gingerbread. 
Tea. 


COST. 

BrEAKFAsT.—Corned beef hash—meat, nothing; po- 
tatoes, 5 cts.; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; seasoning, 1 ct.; 
total, 8cts. Corn muffins—j pint corn meal, 1} ets.; 3 
pint of flour, 14 cts.; 2 ounces of sugar, 1 ct.; 3 pint cf 
milk, 2 cts.; 14 teaspoonsfuls of beking-powder, 13 cts.; 
1 egg, 24 cts.; total, 10cts. Toast, 5 cts. Coffee, sugar, 
milk, bread, butter, 21 ts. Total for the meal, 44 cts. 

DrnneR.—Scotch broth—2 pounds of neck of mut- 
ton, 16 cis.; 3 cupful of barley, 8 cts.; 1 tablespoonful 
of butter, 2 cts.; 1 slice of carrot, 1 slice of turnip, 1 slice 
of cnion, I etalk of celery, a littie parsley, and some pep- 
per and salt, 8 cts.; total, 24 cts. Macaroni and cheese 
A of a pound of macaroni, 4 cts. ; milk, 2 cts. ; butter, 
2 cts.; cheese, 8 cts.; seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 12 cts. 
Lemon jelly—1 package of gelatine, 16 cts.; 5 lemons, 
12 ct; 1 pound of sugar, 7 cls.; total, 35 cts. Sliced 
eeasoning, 5. cis.; total, 15 
cls. Total for the meal, 86 cts. 

Surrer.—Soft molasses gingerbread—1 cupful of 


Sliced Tomatoes, 


| molasses, 5 cts; flour, 8 cts.; butter, 2 cts,; soda and 


gloger, 1 ct.; total, 11 cts. Bread, 10 cts. Tea, sugar, 
milk, toast, 14¢ts. Total for the meal, 35 cts. 

TOTALS FOR THE Day.—Breakfast, 44 cts.; dinner, 
86 cts.; supper, 35 cts.; total, $1.65. 


FRIDAY. 


BREAKFAST. 
Dropped Eggs on Toast, Cold Bread. 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Baked Cod. 
Mashed Potatoes. Stewed Tomatoes, 
Cottage Pudding, Orange Sauce. 
SUPPER. 
Rolla, Toast. Chocolate. 


COST. 

BREAKFA8T.—Eggs on toast—eggs, 25 cts.; toast, 10 
cts. ; total, 35 cts. Bread, butter, coffee, sugar, and 
milk, 21 cts. Total for the meal, 56 cts. 

DinnER.—Baked Cod—4 pounds of cod, 40 cts.; 
+ of a pound of pork, 4 cts.; 1 cupful of cracker 
crumbs, g; ets.; parsley and seasoning, 1 et.; total, 48 cts, 
Potatoes, 10 cts. Tomatoes, 14 cts. Seasoning for 
these two dishes, 2 cts. Cottage pudding—1 ounce of 
butter, 2 cis.; 2 eggs, 5 cts.; 1 cupful of milk, 2 cts.; 1 
pint of flour, 8 cts.; 1 cupful of sugar, 8} cts.; 8 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, 3 cts. ; flavoring, 3 ct. ; total, 
19 cls. Orange sauce—2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 4 
cts.; 2 tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 2 cis.; 1 cupful 
of sugar, 34 cts.; 1 orange, 34 cts.; total, 13 cts. Total 
for the meal, $1.06. 

SurrPer —Rolls, 10 cts. Toast, 5cts. Butter, 5 cts. 
Chocolate, 20 cts. Total for the meal, 40 cts. 

TOTALS FOR THE Day.—Breakfast, 56 cts.; dinner, 
$1.06 ; supper, 40 cts.; total, $2.02. 


SATURDAY. 
BREAKFA8BT. 
Lominy and Milk. 
Escaloped Fish and Potatoes. 


Graham Rolls. Cold Bread. 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 

Beef Stew with Dumplings. 
Baked Rice Pudding. 
SUPPER. 

Toast, Tea. Crackers. 
Hard Gingerbread. 
COST. 


BrREAKFAST.—Escaloped fish and potatoes—cold cod, 
nothing: cold potatoes, nothing; 1 ounce of butter, 
2 cts. ; 3 cupful of milk, 1 ct.; seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 
4cts. Graham rolls—1 pint of graham, 8 cts. ; 1 pint 
of flour, 8 cts. ;  cupful of molasses, 4 ct.; butter, 1 ct. ; 
yeast, + ct.; total, 9 cts. Bread, butter, coffee, sugar, 
milk, 21 cts. Total cost of the meal, 34 cts. 

DinnER.—Beef stew—2 pounds of the round of beef, 
24 cis. ; 6 potatoes, 5 cts. ; 1 onion, 2 cts. ; 2 slices of 
carrot and 2 of turnip, 1 ct.; flour and seasoning, 1 ct.; 
total, 88 cts. Dumplings—1 pint of flour, 3 cts. ; 4 piot 
of milk, 2 cts. ; 14 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 1} 
cis, ; seasoning, 4 ct.; total, 7 cts. ked rice pudding 
—2 quarts of milk, 16 cts. ; 1 cupful of rice, 5 cts. ; 4 
cupful of sugar, 2 cts.; 1 ounce of cinnamon, 1 ct.; 
total, 24 cts. Total for the meal, 64 cis 

Surrer.—Toast, 10 cts. Crackers, 8 cts. Ginger 
bread, 10 cts. Tea, sugar, milk, butter — 14 cts. Total 
cost of the meal, 87 cts. 

TOTALS FoR THE Day.—Breakfast, 84 cts. ; dinner, 
64 cts. ; supper, 37 cts. ; total, $1.85. 


SUNDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Cracked Wheat. 

Fish-balls. Brown Bread. 
Toast. Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Roast Leg of Mutton. 


Turnips. 
Coffee Jelly. 
SUPPER. 
Toast. Crackers. Cheese. 
Sponge Cake. Tea. 


COST. 

BREAKFA8T.—Fish-balls—1} pints of salt fish, 10 cts.; 
8 pints of potatoes, 8 cts.; 2 eggs, 5 cts.; 1 ounce of butter, 
2 cts.; fat for frying, 5 cts.; total, 830 cts. Brown bread 
-g pints of Indian and rye meal, 6 cts.; 1 quart of milk, 
8cts.; + cupful of molasses, 2} cts.; butter, 1 ct; salt and 
soda, 4 ct.; total, 18cts. Cracked wheat, toast, and cof.- 
fee, 11 cts. Total for the meal, 69 cts. 

DrinnER.— Roast mutton—8 pounds, $1.28. Potatoes, 
5 cts. Turnips, 6 cts. Coffee jelly—1 package of gela 
line, 16cts.; 1 pound of sugar, 7 cts.; 4 cupful of ground 
coffee, 4 cts.; total, 27 cts. Total for the meal, $1.66. 

Surrer.—Sponge cake, 2cts. Bread, 10 cts. Crack- 


Potatoes. 


ers and cheese, § cts. Tea, sugar, milk, and buuer, 


14 cts. Total cost of the meal, 49 cts. 
ToTALs FoR THE Day.—Breakfast, 69 cts.; dinner 


$1.66 ; supper, 49 cts ; total, $2.94. 


—— 
Graham Mufins. Cold Bread. 
‘Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 
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CHATS ABOUT ART. 
. THIRD PAPER. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI.—1452-1519. 


HILE Columbus was a young sailor on the 
Mediterranean, little dreaming of his famous 
voyage across the Atlantic, there was a small boy named 
Leonardo playing in the Castle Vinci in the Itallan vale 
of Arno. He must have been a bright little fellow, for 
he made rapid progress in arithmetic, and often con- 
founded his master with difficult questions. He was 
fond of music, and early learned to play the lute. He 
frequently amused his father’s guests by improvising, at 
the same time, both music and songs. The child's fa- 
vorite studies were drawing and modeling in clay. The 
margins of his arithmetic papers and his Latin poets 
were often thickly covered with pencil sketches. This 
jed his father to send him, when eighteen, to study at 
Florence with Verrocchio, who was a fine painter, the 
best sculptor of his day, and also a goldsmith expert io 
makiog the chalices and crucifixes, exquisitely wrought, 
of silver and gold, for the use of priests. Here the boy's 
genius was wisely developed by thorough training in 
sculpture, modeling in bronze, and painting. His edu- 
cation was broad, for he became a graceful athlete, an 
able architect, a fine mathematician, and well skilled in 
mechanics. 

Vasari, to whom we are indebted for most of the biog- 
raphy of the old masters, relates that when Verrocchio 
was painting the Baptism of Christ,” still seen at Flor- 
ence, in its painful realism, with the skeleton like John, 
Leonardo painted one of the angels, and so far surpassed 
his master that Verrocchio resolved to paint no more, 
because ‘‘a child knew more than himself.” This story 
is doubted ; and one wonders at the generous acknowl- 
edgment of superiority, for human nature is the same 
yesterday and to-day. Vasari alse says that a country- 
man brought Leonardo a piece of wood from a large fig 
tree, asking him to paint on it. He collected serpents, 
lizards, mice, and bats, stirred them into anger, and 
painted a monster so horrible that his father ran away 
from it in fright. This was called Rotello del Fico” 
(fig-tree shield), and was sold for one hundred ducats, but 
the Duke of Milan paid three times that sum for it. 
This is lost; and a later picture of Medusa with a similar 
effect, though ascribed to Leonardo, is questioned. 
When quite young he made several heads of smiling 
women and pretty children in terra cotta and gypsum, 
but there is no trace of them, nor of his work in bronze 
and marble. Of his early works not one remains, though 
Vasari speaks of a water-color cartoon represen ing the 
Fall, in which animals and trees are painted with won- 
derful fidelity. This was a design for a picce of Fiem- 
ish tapestry for the King of Portugal. His cartoons of 
Neptune, with the monsters of the deep amid the turbu 
lent waves, are known only by a rough, preparatory 
sketch in the valuable collection of his drawings at 
Windsor. 

A painter 's character should be judged by his pictures 
rather than the actual events of his life, yet the inherit- 
ance, environment, and habits always interest, for one 
naturally desires to know the personality of genius. 
Leonardo had received his uncle’s property, and, being 
fond of society, lived luxuriously, and kept a retinue of 
servants. IIe must have been of striking appearance, in 
his long, rose-colored coat, and carefully dressed curls that 
fell to his waist (No.1).' His refined und geutle nature, as 
well as his gift of poetry and music, made him very pop- 
ular, and he was beloved by the noble men and beauti- 
ful women of his day. He painted in the gardens of 
Lorenzo de Medici, where also Michael Angelo passed 
much of his silent, sad life. He must have assisted in many 
a gorgeous pageant of that brilliant but corrupt ruler of 
beautiful Florence. Leonardo's sketch-book was always 
in his girdle, ready for any unusual face or grotesque 
figure that he met. He often invited the lower classes, 
beggars and cripples, to his studio, fed them, set them 
Jaughiog, and then made exact portraits or strange car- 
icatures of them. He even stutied the death agonies 
of criminals for the sake of his art. 

When he was thirty years old Lorenzo sent him to the 
Duke of Milan, called II Moro, with a silver lute curi- 
ously fashioned in the form of a horse's head, and of 
rare sweetness of tone. To him Leonardo offered his serv- 
ices in a remarkable letter, of which a copy still exists, 
in which he boldly ciaims ability as military engineer, 
architect, (culptor, and painter. II Moro already knew 
bim as musician and poet, and gladly promised a gener. 
ous salary. He remained in Milan twenty years, in the 
company of brilliant and congenlal men. He proved his 
ability to advise the Duke in political affairs, and to plan 
for the beautifying and the fortifying of the city. He 
superintended the bringing of a pure water supply 
from the highlands, 200 miles, to Milan. He arranged 
ſotes, supplied the music and poetry, and found time to 
paint II Moro’s favorites. One of these is, to-day, one 


) The figures refer to the Catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Company, Boston, for those making an art album acoording 
plan in the First. Paper. 


of the gems of the famous Louvre in Paris, and is called 
„La B. lle Ferronniére “ (No. 11), from the tiny metal or- 
nament on her forehcad. The same gallery has his 
group of Mary, Anne, and the child Jesus, with a iamb 
(No. 9). The Hermitage at St. Petersburg is the proud 
possessor of his Madonna Litta, for which, if I mistake 
not, the Emperor paid about $16,000. 

II Moro proved his high esteem by making Leonardo 
the founder of an Academy of Arts, intended to attract 
men of letters and science. Ile was often diverted 
from pointing by scientific studies, sometimes astron- 
omy or natural history or botany. He mastered anat- 
omy with the thoroughness cf a surgeon, and made many 
sketches of the human frame, which show refinement 
and vigor. He wrote a treatise on painting in eight 
books, that is even now, after three centuries, an ac 
knowledged guide for artis's. Great numbers of his 
scientific MSS., oddly written from right to left, are 
still seen in London, Milan, and Rome. He was the first 
European to use the signs plus aud minus; and was the 
originator of the sclence of hydraulics. Lis marble- 
saw is yet used in Italian quarries ; and a note accompa- 
nying a design for steam cannon expresses his firm be- 
lief that a boat might be propelled by steam! The 
man's industry was marvelous ; and who can say how 
much of genius is capacity for great diligence ? 

Il Moro, to enrich his city, ordered Leonardo to paint 
the refectory wall of the Convent of Madonne delle 
Grazie. This fresco was his masterpiece, and represents 
the Last Supper (No. 5, medium size) at the moment of 
agitation and profound emotion when Christ said, ‘‘ One 
of you shall betray me.” The Saviour's face, majestic 
yet ‘‘ sorrowful unto death,” is conceded to be the best 
delineation ever known of the God-man, while the spe- 
cial expression of each apostle, befitting his character, 
reveals a profound insightinto human nature. It is said 
that he often worked from early morniog till sunset, 
forgetful of food. On other days he would stand before 
the painting for hours, with folded arms, and never 
touch a brush. The Prior kept complaining because he 
delayed finishing it, so Leonardo told the Duke that he 
was troubled to find a satisfactory face for Judas, but 
if the Prior would sit for this figure it would hasten the 
work. This amused the Duke and silenced the Prior. 
The fresco fills the entire breadth of the now disused 
dining-hall, and has outlived many vicissitudes. Leon- 
ardo experimented in mixing his colors, and they have 
not stood well. The monks spoiled the lower part of the 
central group by stupidly cuttiog a doorin it. The 
convent suffered from inundation, and the dampness 
affected the wall. Restorers have daubed over it, and 
this in turn has been scraped off. Napoleon’s dragoons 
used the refectory for a stable, and amused themselves 
by pelting the apostles’ heads. Strange tosay, something 
of its beauty still remains, though we owe much toa 
carefully prepared engraving, the best possible substitute 
for the original. When Louis XII. invaded Italy he 
was awed by the wonderful group, and asked if it were 
possible to hew out the wall, that he might take it to 
France. 

His coming brought misfortune to II Moro, who was 
sent a prisoner to France. Leonardo's colossal eques- 
trian statue of Il Moro’s father bad not been cast in stone, 
and the clay model upon which he had worked sixteen 
years was wantonly used as a target for French archers. 
After visiting Venice be returned to his native city, 
Florence, where Savonatola was controlling a short-lived 
republic. Although honorably received and enrulled as 
a government artist, he missed the Milan atmosphere of 
praise. He began the Adoration of the Magi,” a mas- 
terly panel still shown in Florence, but never finished it. 
He always painted slowly, and brooded over his canvas; 
indeed, he spent four years upon the portrait of his 
friend’s lovely wife, now the famous Mona Lisa (10) of 
the Louvre. A photograph gives no idea of the fine col- 
oring, but it shows the perfect, graceful hands, and the 
type of woman he so often painted—the long, oval face, 
with a sweet smile, saved from insipidity by the eyes, 
deep and thoughtful, almost sad. Francis I, gave him 
$9,000 for it, but the wealth of the Indics could hardly 
buy it now. 

Michael Angelo and Leonardo each prepared cartoons 
for a palace fresco, but both are now lost. The artists all 
flocked to study them, and fortunately Rubens copied 
from Leonardo’s a group of horsemen called Batile of 
the Standard ” (22). 

During these restless years he traveled over Italy, 
spending some time in beloved Milan. Among bis mem- 
oranda is found the funeral expenses of Caterina, his 
mother. It shows a tender grace in his character, for 
Caterina was never an acknowledged wife of his father. 
One of his last works is called Virgin with the Rocks,” 
and shows a waning power. He was the connecting 
link between the formalism of the past and the full 
glory of the Renaissance. He was the ploneer opening 
the path down which Angelo and Raphael triumphantly 
walked. 

Pope Leo X. invited him to Rome, but he was un- 
happy, and gladly returned to Florence. Broken in 
spirits and health, he finally went with Francis I. to 


France, where he became a great favorite, the courtiers 
even imitating bis beard and dress. Over sixty years 
old, and a homesick exile, he painted no more; bis heart 
was in art loving Italy. He devoted himself to religious 
matters, and died lamenting that he had done ao little 
for God and man. His calm, philosophic spirit shows 
in one of his sonnets, where he says: 
Who cannot do as be desires, must do 

What lies within bis power. Vain it is 

To wish what cannot de. 

Our joys end grief consist alike in this: 

In knowing what to will and what to do.“ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive ques‘iona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


I notice the request of C. J E.“ for a poem entitled June 
Dying.“ lincicse a copy of one that seems to answer to the 
extract aiven, and which [ have in the form of a newspaper out- 
tlog, with no name attached. 


JUNE DYING. 


1. 
In crimson flakes on the garden mold 
Are the fallen rose- leaves Ing. 
And the mystic wind, that harper old, 
Through my ravaged bower la sighing 
A low, ead tone, 
For beau iful June 
Is dying. 


m. 
The whis‘le clear of the mother quail 
To the mead-lark is replying ; 
And airy tongues in wood and dale, 
Sweet, many-voloed, are crying, 
Too soon, too soon, 
Our beautiful June 
Is dying.” 
111. 
With saddened note o’er the faded lawn 
The barn-swallow low is flying; 
A youthful bloom from the land is gone, 
For the Strawberry Moon is dying, 
And the ciickets croon 
That beautiful June 
Is dy ing. 
rv. 
Dry summer dust, that vells its green, 
Through the village park is flying ; 
And cloudy forme on the wing are seen 
To Beauty's death-bed hieing : 
For that peerless boon 
Of our Maker, June, 
Is dylag. 


Allow me to say, ander your Hints, Questions, and Expe- 
riences, where old numbers of the Youth’s Cempanion” 
and other papers would be well received. At Science Hill, 
Pulaski County, Ky., lives a good Christian man, J. Carna- 
han Miller by name, to whom they may be sent, with the 
certainty that they will be distributed. Mr. Miller its a 
Western man, whom we have known for years, and who 
went to Kentucky not many years ago. He is the Superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school, and, though a layman, is trying 
to“ build up those about him, after the pattern of God's 
Word. Not long ago he wrote us, upon the receipt of a 
package of Touth's Companions”’ for distribution, that 
such reading goes like hot cakes there. He also wants 
good Sunday-school papers, and papers like the American 
Messenger. The matter of postage is small, since four 
ounces can be sent fora penny. A year’s back numbers of 
the Companion“ can be sent for thirteen to fifteen cents. 
Let Mr. Miller share in the contribations of the readers of 
The Caristian Union. Yours faithfally, GarnsBoxo’. 


In regard to the hare in connection with Easter, I thought 
that you would perhaps be interested in the German legend 
which we heard as children. 

A German lady of bigh rank, having lost all her money, 
was obliged to leave her city home, and to retire to a remote 
country village. Easter was approaching, and she began 
to prepare Easter eggs to give away, as she had been in 
the habit of doing; but was horrified to find that none of 
the neighboring children had ever heard of such things. 
She determined to give thom a surprise, so she colored and 
ornamented a great number of eggs, which on Easter 
Monday she bid among the grass and bushes in a little 
wood near her house. 

When the day arrived all the cbillren of the village 
came to see ber. She told them some of the Eastern 
legends, and added toat in ber vid home the children had 
been in the habit of going out in the woods on Easter 
Monday to see what they could flod, and suggested that 
they should do the same. They were much pleased with 
the idea, and immediitely started for the wood. They soon 
found one of the hidden nests, bat just as they were about 
to take the eggs a little hare hopped from under the bush 
where the eggs were concealed, and, after looking at them 
shyly for an instant, hurried away into the wood. The 
children cried, “On! look at the hare that has laid the 
colored eggs and ever since bares have been supposed 
by children to lay eggs on Easter Monday. M. N. A. 


What is the best method of treating a snowball tree that has 

degenerated, so as to make it bear large blussoms again ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 

There are several of the Viburnum family which make 
fine shrubs for the garden or lawn. If yours is the V. opu- 
las, or common snowball, you need only dig about it and 
dress it (with well-rotted manure), and cut away the suckers 
that take the life uf the plant. It shoald be trimmed, if 
you wish it to take the form of a tree, by cutting off the 
lower branches; if yeu wish it a shrub, by cutting it back 
at the top. 
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Our Youne Forks. 


THE STORY OF DORETTE. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
I. 


By CURRIER. 


OME years ago, in a little Irish village, there was a 
tragedy which, by the natural law of progres- 
sion, came very near causing another, although, luckily, 
it stopped just short of it. The village was little more 
than a hamlet. Its site was fair and picturesque, but 
either the right conditions or the right inhabitants were 
wanting—a fact which almost neutralized the charming 
situation. Ignorant of this, however, there came, one 
day, from the direction of Dublin, a family of four, 
who, to the great surprise of the villagers, settled down 
amongst them. At first they had rooms in the village 
inn, but "ere long made arrangements with the agent of 
a petty landowner in the neighborhood to take his little 
shooting-lodge for a few months. 

The head of this problematic family was an eager, 
impetuous fellow, whose warm heart and vivacious 
tongue only teo often ran away with the prudence that 
should have been their guard. John Thurston was his 
name—an American by birth, artist by nature, and land- 
scape painter by profession. Once he had hesitated be- 
tween music and painting for his life-work, and although 
finally his choice fell on the latter, he still retained his 
musical tastes, being indeed an excellent performer on 
the violin. His pretty Italian wife was hardly more 
than a passive sharer in his likings, but their children 
were born musicians. The little Willibald and Dorette 
had gained their names, the one from a German artist 
friend, the other from a kind-hearted Frenchwoman in 
whose house they were born, and were twins not only 
in age, but in looks and nature also. 

Their parents had led a wandering life, vieiting many 
a town and city where, if their purse allowed, there were 
pleasures for all, and, at any rate, masters for the chil- 
dren, who thus gained early an excellent training in 
music. Their instrument was the viclin. This was 
portable under all circumstances—which a plano is not 
—and the children’s fiddles were so entirely members of 
the family that on one occasion, when they were pawned, 
their owners were half wild with grief, and could not be 
comforted until a lucky sale of pictures restored their 
lost darlings. 

Time passed on, and the twins were eleven years old 
when the impulse seized their father to spend a summer 
sketching in Ireland. To Ireland,accordingly, they went, 
and, after a good deal of desultory and pleasant rambling, 
settled down at last in Ballycleish. Up to this time noth- 
ing had interfered seriously with their happiness —even 
poverty had been amusing— but now there was to be a 
change. First of all, the natives did not know what to 
make of the strangers. The lady spoke a tongue no 
mortal (unless by good luck the priest) could under- 
stand, while the children’s reserve and shyness met a 
ready translation into pride and scorn. The father, in- 
deed, was free enough in his manners, but somehow 
struck the wrong keynote. He was always laughing at 
them—at their dirt, their pigs, their lean priest, their 
way of living, or their notions of the world at large. In 
fact, the family were foreigners in every sense of the 
word, and perhaps even worse than that—the man at 
least. Perhaps he was a cursed spy! For, when he 
met them, he would ask frank, careless questions that 
often, in a happy-go-lucky way, hit vital interests. 
When Lord Mountmorres was shot he called it a cow 
ardly act. and declared that Ireland would better never 
be free than free by means like these. Suspicion was 
already on the alert, and each unguarded utterance in- 
creased it. All unknowingly, John Thurston was near- 
ing his fate. 

A week of lovely weather intervened, during which 
he rambled far and near, sketching picturesque bits of 
scenery. In his whole-hearted fashion he suspected no 
evil, and was ready to be hail-fellow-well-met with 
every one. When, therefore, he one day mettwo men in 
earnest conversation with each other, he did not hesitate 
to speak. 

‘*Good-morning, friends,” he cried. 
news? Anything stirring anywhere?“ 

The men exchanged suspicious glances ere one of 
them replied : 

„A foine day, your honor.” 

The air is all that’s stirring, though,” put in the other. 

„Well, now, that is a good one,” said the artist, 
merrily. ‘‘Aren’t you stirring yourselves? For the 
matter of that, I don’t suppose Tm at a standstill.” 

Again the men exchanged glances ; then, as though 
to draw him out, the first speaker answered: ‘‘If stir- 
ring it is, sure the day’s the right time for it, your 
honor !” 

‘** Nonsense !” he retorted; ‘‘I haven't a doubt but 
the moon will find you all in the wood to-night,” and 
then, witha laughing good-day, he sauntered on, uncon- 
scious that these careless words had sealed his fate. The 
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next moment he fell forward on his face; a brief 
spasm convulsed his limbs; then they relaxed. The 
bullet had dene its work so well that he never knew 
what happened, and in life’s prime his life was ended. 

That evening some cottagers found the body and car- 
ried it to his wife. The poor woman, at first sight, fell 
from one convulsion into another.; and when morning 
dawned the children were orphans. 

Young Willibald made little outward show‘of grief ; a 
keen resentment filled his heart. That loving father— 
what had he done to be shot down like this? And his 
mother—she, too, was murdered as surely as though the 
bullet had struck her! What wonder if, thinking of 
these things, wrath almost overtopped his grief ? 

No doubt it was soon discovered that an innocent man 
bad perished, but the people’s remorse could only be 
shown in pitying and helping the children—the last a 
very difficult thing to do. There was a little money in 
the house—it sufficed to bury the dead and start the 
children on their strange and lonely journey into the 
world. They made their way to Dublin, rejecting all 
ald; the boy defiant in spirit, though outwardly impas- 
sive; the poor ‘little sister worn almost to a shadow 
from long weeping and distress. Willibald did his best 
to comfort her—a pitiful best, poor lad! As far as he 
could form any plan for the future, it was to go to Lon- 
don and find an old friend of their father’s, through 
whom he trusted some kind of work could be obtained. 
Fortunately for them, this vague chance was never tested. 
When they reached Dublin their sad story had preceded 
them, and, through some unknown source, they were 
offered a free passage to America. It was undoubtedly 
to the interest of all concerned in the artist's death that 
his children should be out of the country, as at any mo- 
ment, for political uses, the story might be revived, and 
prove black evidence against Ireland’s capacity for 
Home Rule. 

But whether sympathy or self-interest were the mo- 
tive, the offer was made, and, after weighing it as best 
he might, Willibald accepted. It was not hard to win 
over Dorette—what was best for her brother was best 
for her, and she would have gone to the antipodes at 
his bidding. 

‘* You see, dear, he explained. we save our money 
while on board, and when we get to New York III ask 
the captain where to stay until I get work.” 

„Ves, answered Dorette, with believing eyes; and 
I can be your housekeeper. We can work in the day, 
and at evening we'll have music. Ah, papa! mamma 
For the thought of those who once shared in{their music 
overcame her. Then these forlorn ones drew closer to 
each other, and grieved mutely until wearied into 
sleep. 

A few days more, and they saw fade on the horizon 
the green shore so fatal to their happiness. Dorette was 
a little seasick at first, but this soon passed, and they 
both enjoyed the voyage. Its novelty broke in upon 
their sorrow, and was, perhaps, the best medicine they 
could have. 

One evening the passengers got up adance. The 
piano went merrily, when some one chanced to wish for 
a violin accompaniment, and Willibald, anxious to make 
some return for all the kindness shown him, rather 
timidly offered to play one. This proposal was met 
with amused good-breeding by the company, for the boy 
was absurdly small, and the young lady at the piano a 
skilled performer. But their amusement ceased when, 
all at once, there floated through the air a twofold mel- 
ody, that yet was one—the clear plano dominant, the 
violin obligato softly blending. 

When the waltz was ended various persons congratu- 
lated him, among them a gentleman well known in mu- 
sical circles, and after a little Willibald was asked to 
play alone. This he did, somewhat fearfully at first, 
but soon the artist's fire came to his aid, and timidity 
was lost. All were delighted with his performance, but 
the aforesaid gentleman most of all, and this seemingly 
trivial occurrence was the means of getting the children 
a livelihood. Mr. Field had a plan, and when they 
landed lost no time in developing it. He offered Willi- 
bald a place in the orchestra of a theater where he had 
some interest, his musical studies to go on meanwhile at 
Mr. Field’s expense, and this to be repaid when his pro- 
tég6 was able. His offer was accepted with a transport 
of delight, Willibald only premising that as, with econ- 
omy, the orchestra pay would keep both himself and 
Dorette, they should get rooms, and, as far as possible, 
support themselves. 

This was reluctantly granted, and, through the same 
kind friend, they found a home sulted to their purse, in 
the house of an old lady who, from the first, took a 
motherly interest in her lodgers. 

Now came a golden season of tranquillity and health- 
ful exertion. Dorette was wise beyond her years. A wan- 
dering life and an inefficient mother had made her both 
reflective and helpful—qualities which her present post 
of housekeeper did not permit to beidle. She kept 
their two rooms neat as wax, baked and mended, and, 
this done, had still some hours for music. It was her 
unexpressed ambition to earn her living, like Willibald, 


by music, and, to this end, his every lesson was given in 
turn to her. They practiced together, read new music, 
and nothing he played in the orchestra was unknown to 
her. 

What days those were! The sad past was past. They 
did not forget; but the sting of remembrarce was less 
keen, and life was bright before them. They had youth 
and activity, courage and hope. Their powers, both of 
body and mind, were fresh, and the glow of morning 
tinted all. 

About this time the days slipped by with inconcelv- 
able swiftness. They could hardly tell when spring 
merged into summe:, or summer into autumn; and 
Dorette sometimes fancied that the change took place 
in their sleep. Now and then she went to the theater 
with her brother, and occasionally, when Mr. Field 
sent tickets, they went to a concert; but this was the 
limit of their amusements. All the while, however, 
Willibald was steadily advancing in his work, and, 
when they had been some two years in the city, was 
a general favorite. Pluck and tact are victorious 
forces, and both were his. When you add to these 
the indefinable and winged something men call gentus, 
it is easy to see that the quiet lad held some of life’s 
best gifts. Less was said of Dorette, because less was 
known about her. She stayed at home like a dor- 
mouse, and few had even seen her. But, known or 
unknown, she was none the less her brother’s counter- 
part, in pluck, in tact, in genius ; and when it came to 
their faces, they were so alike that it was a mercy 
their clothes distinguished them. 

Only one person knew enough of Dorette to estimate 
her ability rightly, and that was Mr. Field. She was 
doing so well with her brother’s lessons, and was so 
unwilling to widen expenses, that for the present he 
made no effort to change things. The next year, how- 
ever, Willy was to study in Paris; and it was their 
friend’s intention that Dorette should accompany him. 

This was the understanding when Mr. Field went to 
Florida with his wife, meaning to settle her for the 
winter in some pleasant place, and, after a few weeks, 
come back to New York. But the very day he left 
brought the children a reverse. Willibald was late 
home that afternoon, and in a hurry ; Mrs. Jones’s house 
was old, and as he ran impetuously up the stairs, hold- 
ing by the banister, it suddenly gave way, and down 
he fell. He picked himself up almost instantly, and 
felt for his fiddle. Fortunately, it was unhurt ; but not 
so its owner, for Mra. Jones and Dorette, who came 
running at the crash, found him leaning against the wall, 
extremely white and miserable. 

Dorette,“ be said, faintly, I think my arm is 
sprained or broken; I wish you would carry up my 
things.” 

„Oh, my poor boy! cried Mrs. Jones, in her distress, 
have I killed you? Is it my fault? Oh, what will 
I do ?” 

“Help me get him upstairs,” interposed Dorette, 
promptly, and then get a doctor.” This was done, 
and, while waiting, Willibald proceeded to comfort his 
landlady. 

“Tf boys will go upstairs two steps at a time, be said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘why, then, they must take the conse- 
quences ;” and he laughed at her fears until she was 
almost reassured. But, after all, it was no laughing 
matter, for when the doctor came, he pronounced the 
right wrist badly sprained, and that it could not be used 
for weeks to come. 

Willibald bore up bravely until they were alone ; then 
the two poor children looked at each other, and, his 
courage for the first time failing, he sobbed aloud. 
„Oh, Dorette,“ he cried, ‘‘the orchestra! What shell 
we do ? and where is the money coming from?” She 
was the first to rally; the instinct of the nurse con- 
trolled her. Willy, don't cry,” she begged ; it will 
make you feverish, and you won’t get well so fast.” 
Then she paced the room, with dry, bright eyes, and 
hands trembling with excitement. It was five o'clock, 
and he must be in the theater before eight. Wahai 
could they do? In spite of her courage, a tear stole 
down her cheek ; and this roused Willy, in turn, to play 
the comforter. 

They walked silently down the room, side by side, 
when a sharp turn brought them opposite the little mir- 
ror. ‘‘ Just look at us!” exclaimed Dorette, ruefully ; 
tears, red noses! What frights we are!“ They gazed 
together into the tell-tale glass, her cheek on his, their 
soft hair mingling without the difference of a shade, their 
wet eyes intently watching their counterfeited selves. 

Mercurial Willibald began to laugh; but Dorette all 
at once gave him a little excited push, and uttered a low 
ry. Willy, look at us! Could any one tell the differ- 
ence if were dressed alike ?” 

Well, I don’t know,” replied he, after a few seconds 
of critical serutiny ; not unless they knew us pretty 
well. But what——. Why, Dorette“ He stopped short, 
looked eagerly in the glass, then back at her. The same 
thought met them both. 

Would you dare? he said, in a tone that suppressed 
excitement lowered to a whisper. Dorette's cheeks 
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flamed valiantly ; but no quiver touched her voice. ‘‘ Of 
course I dare! Don't I know the music by heart? 
Can’t you tell me what todo? Now, let me dress, and 
then drill me.” 

Five or ten minutes later, a second Willibald stood by 
the first, half an inch’s difference in height, perhaps, 
but nothing else, unless—‘‘Oh, good gracious, my 
hair /” she exclaimed ; and even at this crisis of their 
fate they could not keep from a hearty laugh. Then, 
since sooner or later Mrs. Jones must know their plan, 
they called her in to cut the braids; and, after the first 
surprise, she yielded. 

We must do it, or lose the place, Dorette urged ; 
and this was clear, for Mr. Field was gone, and there 
was do one else to aid them. So Mrs. Jones promised 
faithfully to keep their secret, and meanwhile, though 
with regret, abetted them by cutting Dorette’s hair. 
The result bewildered her. Is any one at the door? 
said Willibald ; and when their landlady turned to see, 
the brother and sister changed places. Now who's 
who?” they cried. Mrs. Jones stared blankly, then 
brightened, ‘ If I remember right,” she said, ‘‘ Dorette 
had on the newest suit;” and, indeed, this fact alone 
distinguished them to the eye. 

Now there was a hurried rehcarsal, and directions. 
„Remember, the tall man with a black mustache is 
Mallet, the conductor; the light-haired fellow on the 
right is my crony, Gustav Ritter.” (Dorette had heard 
the names before, and tought she would know the 
persons.) ‘‘ And my chair is third from Mallet’s, and 
I hardly ever go down between acts, so no one will 
wonder at your stay ing; you can watch theacting.” 

More directions, about the theater entrance; more 
rehearsing, until the time was fearfully near ; and Do- 
rette, with a brave face, but trembling heart, departed. 
She did not trust herself to say good-by ; she merely 
nodded, and was gone. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OU know how atill you have to keep when you 
have your photograph taken. But you do not 
have to keep still quite so long as I did when I was small 
and had my daguerreotype taken. There were no pho- 
tographs in those days. Perhaps you have seen the 
pretty leather cases, which opened and shut, and kept 
the face of the friend quite safe from curious eyes and 
too much light and air, and have laughed at the old- 
fashioned gowns, and the hair brushed smoothly over 
the forehead and primly over the ears, of those old 
pictures. I remember very well what a wonderful place 
the rooms of the daguerreoty pist were, and how my neck 
ached and my eyes watered and my lips would twitch 
before the man said, That'll do.” Now, when baby 
brother or sister is taken to the photographer's, he makes 
a picture as quick as a wink, and often catches the very 
best expression on the little changing face. But what 
would you say to trying to photograph lightning? It is 
almost too much to believe, and yet it is said that at a 
meeting in Berlin, Dr. Kayser laid before the Society 
a photograph of lightning taken in France,” and he com- 
pared it with photographs of Berlin lightning which he 
had himself taken about the same time. Now, if you do 
not keep still enough to please the artist where you go 
to have your next picture taken, you can tell him that 
some artists do not need to have things keep still when 
they are taken ! 
After having read of this remarkable exhibition of 
man’s skill I am not so much surprised to read the 
description of an instrument which keeps an exact record 
of the shining of the sun. Ifa cloud obscures the sun 
but for a moment the record shows it. The inventor of 
this curious instrument, Mr. Herbert McLeod, was told 
he ought to patent it, and I think almost every one would 
feel that he would be quite right to make what money 
he could out of it, but this is what he said about it: 
„ Some friends, whose opinion I highly value, urged me 
to patent it; but as I strongly hold the view that the 
work of all students of science should be given freely 
to the world, the apparatus was described at the Physi- 
cal Society a few hours after the advice was given, lest 
the greed of filthy lucre should, on further deliberation, 
cause me to act contrary to my principles.” That makes 
me want tokaow Mr. McLeod. He is more anxious to 
benefit others than to get money, and when he fears he 
shall be tempted to do something which he thinks he 
ought not to do, he does not stop and question about it, 
giving the temptation time to get greater power over him, 
but says, ‘‘ I'll settle that matter immediately ; I'll put 
it out of my power to be selfish by telling about my ap- 
paratus right away.” The next time you think you may 
be tempted to do what you feel is not quite right, do 
something to kill the temptation before it has any chance 
to hurt you. 
Warren, Vt., April 25, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 
May I be one of your nieces? Ihave only oneaunt, and I would 
like another. I bave three nieces myself ; the oldest is almost as 


old as I am. I have three sisters and one brother. One of my 
sisters is a teacher; she wears glasses, and has been to, Wellesley 


College ; she takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the 
letters in the Writing-Desk. 

I have a handsome card album. 

We have just moved fromia village into the country, and I have 
no one to play with except my dog “ Jip ;"’ but he is almost as 
good asahuman companion to play ball with. I havea nice 
place for flowers, and I would like some of your seeds, if you 
have not given them all away yet. I inclose a stamp. I am 
eleven years old. Hoping that itis not too late to be one of 
your nieces, I am, very lovingly, Anore L. 

There is the best of company in the country. Make 
the acquaintance of the birds in your neighborhood, and 
invite them to spend the summer near you. I went to 
make a call the other day, and I saw various bunches of 
thread in the trees, which I have no doubt were put 
there to help the birds build their nests. Then the trees 
are very entertaining just how. I read vory good 
stories on their leaves. Count the different wild flowers 
you can find in one ramble, and tell us what they are. 


Montcrain, N. J., April, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would love to be one of your nieces, and have been walting 
to write for a long time. I am one of a very large family; there 
are twelve altogether—nine children. Isn't that a great many? 
We are going to move to areal pleasant house, with just lovely 
grounds; an orchard, grapes, cherries, and nice old trees. We 
think it will make a lovely home; don't you? My oldest brother 
carves beautifully in wood, and he sketches all our portraits. 
He stuffs birds, too; we have a little stuffed alligator. My aunty 
paints, and I like to paint, too. We have the dearest little baby. 
Iam eleven—most twelve. I guess my letter is getting too long 
now. Good-by. Erne. T. 

What shall I do to a little girl who forgets to tell me 
her name’? Perhaps I could guess it; but that would 
not make your neglect any better, would it? And is 
your new home to be in Montclair? You see, I could 
not do as you ask me to in the postscript if I wanted to 
never to much. What grand times such a large family 
can have! Make the most of them now, for by and by 
you will be scattered, and will miss each other very 
much. You must do all you can to make your home 
a happy one, so that, if your brothers should go away, 
they will remember their home as the best and happiest 
place on all this glad earth, and will think there are no- 
where such good times as there. 


Wesrsonaq’, Mass., April 28, 1885. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I received the seeds this morning, and thank you very much for 
sending them. I bare the measles now so I cannot write myself, 
and Aunt Sarah is writing for me. I don't like the measles at 
all. Last Sunday the flowers from the church were sent to sick 
children, and they sent me a pretty bouquet of them. There was 
one beautiful calla lily In the bouquet. Aunt Sarah has been 
where calla lilies grow wild. 

We came here from Quincy, III., a year ago. Papa preached 
in Westboro’ before he went to Quincy. I can't eat very much, 
o Mamma gets me animal crackers, There are a good many 
kinds of animals among them. Once, last winter, when I was 
sick, mamma bought some for me, and among them were a great 
many men making funny faces. 

Ihave avery pretty dolly which was given meat Christmas. 
Her name is Mabel Loulse. I named her for one of my cousins 
and one of my friends. I don't think of any more to tell you 
now. Good by. From your affectionate niece, Mrniam. 


It was very kind of you to write me when you were 
sick. You must be very careful not to take cold, and 
especially careful not to use your eyes much till they are 
very strong again. / don't like the measles at all. It 
was a thoughtful thing, sending you the flowers. That 
is a very good way to dispose of the church bouquets, 
and it would be a good way to use some of the flowers 
from our seeds, to brighten sick-rooms. 


Monday, April 27, 1885. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I send you a box of arbutus. Perhaps some of your far-away 
nephews and nieces will wonder what arbutus is, for I think 
itis mostly a New England flower. It grows in shady places where 
there is plenty of moss. If the rose is the queen of flowers it, 
seems to me that the arbutus is one of the princesses. Ina few 
days my little niece is coming on from the West, and of course 
there never was such a baby before. I have a nephew younger 
than she is, and between the two we shall haveatime. Now lI 
must close. Good-by. From your niece, Masen C. 

The box of arbutus was very lovely, and I thank you 
for it. It would fade a little in the journey, but not 
too much to be very sweet. I have not seen very much 
this year, nor have I seen so many other wild flowers as 
usual, The woods are quite full of them, I do not 
doubt, for I have seen a few peeping under the fences as 
Ihave been riding. It would be pleasant for the young 
people in different parts of the country to exchange 
notes about the wild flowers ; what kinds grow in differ- 
ent localities and what ones are earliest. 


New York, Iowa, April 25, 1885, 


My Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have not written you fora long time. Our public school 
commences next Monday. At school I stady Swinton History, 
MoGuffey's Reader and Speller, Ray's Third Part of Arithmetic, 
Monteith's Geography, Green's Grammar, and writing. 

Fred plays on the cornet and flute, Charles the olarionet, 
George the flute and the bass and tenor drum, Frank the bass 
drum, and I the bass drum ; Nellie and mamma play the organ 
Weallsing. My brother Fred left us for Dakota March 17. The 
Mormon trail crosses our farm—the trail they made when they 
went West from Illinois. We have kept upa Union Sunday- 
school for about twenty years. Weall attend it. Our apples 
hold out yet. We put about 100 bushels in the cellar last Fall. 
I went to an Easter party. I had avery nice time. They hada 
very nice dinner—candy, oranges, boiled and dyed eggs, cake, 
and other pice things. That morniug, before any one had come, 
they took the eggs, and put them under the trees in the leaves in 


the yard, and made us hunt for them, which was fun. Then 
each person dinner, and hid them in the 
: the owner’s name on it, and whoever 
d the others sack must give it to the owner. And lu the 


That was a grand frolic ; what day did you have it ? 
You have quite an orchestra in your family. George 
and Fred do not play on more than one instrument at 
once, do they? I have seen a man go through the 
streets of New York blowing some kind of a wind in- 
strument, beating a drum with his clbows, and some- 
thing else with his chin. Is Fred going to stay in 
Dakota? You must tell us how he gets along. 


A 19, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; =e 


I have planted a few seeds, which are just coming up. Our 
garden outdoors is loeking nicely. The snowdrops have been 
up two or three weeks, and are full of flowers. We have 
three kinds of crocuses: white, yellow, and purple. The tulips 
are budded. Have you ever seen the plant, scilla, from which we 
get our sqguills? I have three in my garden; it has two green 
leaves, not as large as the tulip, and it has a beautiful little blue 
flower. Mother's indoor plants are looking very nicely. She 
has two hydrangias, both in bloom; one is purple, and it has 
four bunches of flowers on it; we measured one of the bunches 
and found it half a yard by thirteen Inches. The white hydran- 
gia is full of small bunches. Both of them are béautiful. 
Mother has a spotted calla which isin bloom. The flower is not 
very large. I suppose it is because there is so much white on 
the leaves. 

I am studying Latin now, and like it very much. I have gone 
as far as verbs. I am going to study and tind out all I can about 
birds this spring and summer. I am going to take walks, and 
notice the birds, and take notes, and then find out the name of 
the bird The robin, bluebird, song and English sparrow, and 
several kinds of woodpeckers, have come. We have had our 
canary almost a year. It came to us last spring. The doors 
were open, and it. flew in and began drinking water in a plate 
which was in the sink. We gota cage, and it was so glad to get 
in. It chirped and was hungry. We fed it, and it sang the 
next day. It is a very young bird, and a fine singer. I hope I 
am not too late for the seeds. Your niece, ELAN OR L. 


I think your season must be in advance of ours; none 
of our seeds sre coming up; indeed, but few are planted. 
The spotted calla is something new to me ; is the flower 
white? Nor have I ever seen, to know it, the plant 
from which the apothecary gets squills. Your plan 
about bird study is very good. I should like to know 
from time to time how you progress in it. Out-of-door 
study carried on at the same time with your book-work 
indoors will be likely to keep you well and strong in 
body and mind. I can see that your home is a place 
where birds and flowers feel at home. 


West Groron. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Here we come with our annual letter. We wrote a year ago 
Easter time; we hope the picture albums we sent at that time 
gave some sick child a little pastime. Last summer our class in 
Sunday-school pleced and quilted a quilt, and sent it to the Home 
as you advised, and we had a nice letter of thanks in return. 
This winter we have organized a Young People’s Mission Cirole ; 
we have about twenty-five members, and meet once a month. 
We devote an hour to devotional exercises, reading selections, 
recitations, eto., after which we spend remainder of the time in 
games, and having a good time generally. 

Our teachers and pastor's wife, Mrs. C—, meet with us. Our 
money goes to help support a teacher in Tougaloo, Miss., and 
we have a nice letter from her every month to read at our meet- 
ings. 

We hope we are not too late for a package of seeds, and we 
will plant and take good care of them. We have deen to the 
barn and hada good romp—that is our gymnasium ; and as we 
live on farms we have plenty of exercise. We enjcy the entire 
Writing Desk so much 

Yours very affectionately, Lena L. Fron 8. 

But where does your money come from? Playing 
games is not a money-making occupation. Do you sew 
atall? Explain it to us, please. It would be a good 
plan for you to get some older person to tell you some 
good exercises for different muscles, and practice them 


in your gymnasium. 


‘Yorxsains, Cattaragus County, N. T., 


April 19, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I saw your)kind offer in The Christian Union, and would like 
some flower seeds, if you w Ul please to send them. 

I wrote you before that the frost spoiled nearly all my flowers 
last year. 

I wrote you a letter a few days before Christmas, and luolosed 
a Christmas card, which I hope you received. 

My eldest brother has been spending a week at home. He 
intends to graduate in June, at Brookport Normal School, and 
then he Is going to the Thousand Islands. I have the shade trees 
tapped, and have made quite a good deal of syrup. I am going 
to start for school to-morrow. I could not go the first week 
because hot water was spiiled on my leg. and it was scalded 
quite badly. The doctor said I used it too much. It was ona 
musele. 

Do you, or any of the cousins, know how to make molasses 
candy that will not melt? The last that I made melted when it 
was in snow. I think I have written a long letter. I hope you 
will print this Your loving niece, Dau A. R. 

P. 8.—I send ten cents for Charity Fund. 


Yes, I received the letter and the dainty New Year's 
card. and am sorry I have not written to you about it. 
Lam sorry the frost killed your flowers last year. We 
hope no cold nights will nip our seeds this year. I am 
sorry you met with such an accident. Who can tell 
Daisy about the molasses candy? ls is getting rather 
warm weather for making it now; but it is well to be 
prepared for next winter with a good receipt. 


Affectionately, Aunt Patrence, 


— 


afternoon we played games. As my leaf is getting about full, I 

will close. With love from all. WARREN B. . 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
THE REVEALING LIGHT. 


* do thou mine eyes unseal, 
And let them grow 
Quick to discera whate’er thou dost reveal; 
So shall I be deliver d frum that woe, 
Blindly to stray 
Through hopeless night, while all around is day. 
—fRichter. 


“THE USES OF THE BIBLE.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE Bible is the worst-abused book in the world. I 
wonder, not that it has survived the attacks of {ts 
foes, but that it has endured the abuses of ite friends. 
It has been subjected to every kind of false test; all 
manner of wild claims have been made for it, which it 
nowhere makes for itself ; its distinct declarations respect- 
ing itself have been ignored, and to reassert them has 
been counted almost to assall it; the conditions which 
in express terms it puts upon the uses to which it may 
be rightly set have been swept aside as of no account, 
and it has been called on to do what ſt expressly disavows 
the power to do—to serve as an authority in philosophy, 
in science, ia literature, as though it were the sole prod- 
uct of divine brooding over the human race, and in its 
pages alone truth could be found. Men have gone to 
Genesis for an accurate and comprehensive statement of 
the origin of the world—that is, for a scientific cosmog- 
ony ; and to Paul for an accurate and comprehensive 
statement of the nature and principles of the divine 
government—that js, for a scientific theology. Moses 
does not offer to give the first, and Paul distinctly de- 
clares that he cannot give the second. ‘‘ We know in 
part,” he says, and prophesy in part.” A complete and 
comprehensive scheme of divinity, a bird's-eye view of 
man, God, life, history, and divine government, he does 
not anywhere attempt or profess to give. On the con- 
trary, in his letters to Timothy, where he is indicating 
the legitimate work of the Christian ministry, he indi- 
cates clearly the legitimate uses of the Bible, which he 
tells us is profitable for doctrine—that is, religious teach- 
ing—and then specifies three particulars : for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousncss; and then 
indicates the end of it all: that the man of God, tha! is, 
the godly man, may be thoroughly furnished unto all 
good Works. Let us look at these specifications in 
detail. 

1. The Bible is a good boek for reproof. It i; adapted 
to show men that they are wrong; to convict them of 
error and of sin, and give them pause; to make clear to 
them that they need to stop, turn about, retrace their 
steps. Puul elsewhere specifies the law as especially 
instrumental to thisend. By the law, he says, is the 
knowledge of sin, The law of God is not merely the 
law of Moses, but all that the Bible teaches about duty 
toward God and toward men. It includes the Sermon 
on the Mount as well as the Ten Commandments. This 
law sets up an ideal. It shows men what they ought to 
do and to be. It affords a standard of character. 
Christ's own use of it, when the rich young ruler asked 
ulm what to do to inherit eternal life, illustrates its true 
use. So does his answer to the lawyer who asked him 
what is the chief commandment of the law. The Bible 
does not reveal new laws of duty, before unknown or 
not other w ie knowable. It brings to our consciousness 
laws that we knew before but did not really consider. 
It makes clear what our conscience had told us, but not 
in words. It awakens the remonstrauce of our own 
nature against courses which we knew to be evil, but 
fell into th mere carelessness or wantonness. This is its 
first function: to interpret our conscience to ourselves ; 
to put into language, and therefore into definite form, 
the rulea of duty, and so make pungent remorte what 
before was but a vague feeling of self discontent. It is 
not its aim to teach the origin of sin, or the philosophy 
of sin, or the nice discriminations between original acd 
individual sin; but to make me personally ſecl the sense 
of my own sinfulness, It is not its object to make an 
orthodox Pharisee to declare that other men” are ex- 
tortioners, unjust, adulterers. The Pharisee was very 
sound in his view of total aud general depravity. It is 
its object to wring from the repentant soul the cry, 
God be merciful to me a sinner.” Whatever pbilovo- 
phy may make of the antiquity of the race, or the origin 
of sin, or the story of the Fall, it can never weaken the 
power of this book to waken, by its inimitable ideals, in 
every humble soul a painful sense of personal short 
coming ; from every devout nation the confession, We 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. 

2. It is profiiable for oorrection. It is a good book 
to chow the repentant soul how to turn about, and go 
tbe other way. It does not merely produce, as some 
préschers do, a sense of self-depreciation and disgust, 
and then leave the soul in despair. It poiats to the 
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light, and to the word that leads to it. It gives clear, 
intelligible answer to the question, How shall man be 
just with God? It is, as I said last week, curative. It 
is u book of therapeutics. It is full of hope, because a 
Gospel of hope, given by and from the God of all hope. 
It makes perfectly clear the two conditions of life and 
health: repentance and faith; ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well ; coming out of the condition of law- 
healing that ends in death, and coming under a new and 
higher law of mercy and recuperation, which delivers 
from the law of sin and death. It has very little to say 
about avy plan of salvation or philosophy of atonement. 
It is not philosophical, but practical. Its aim is not to 
teach a theory of life, but to impart life; not to explain 
how God can set right the wrong-doer, but to make 
clear to the wrong-doer what he is to do to beset right by 
God. There is no such book, no such literature, for 
belping a man who has come to the consciousness that 
he is guiog in the wrong way, to abandon that way and 
starton the right one. It is a book of life. 

8. It is profitable for instruction in righteousness. 
Life has its perplexities as well as its temptations. 
Duties, it is said. never conflict; perhaps not, but they 
often seem to. There is no pillar of cloud in our wild- 
erness. Which is the angel of light and which the angel 
of darkness we cannot always tell. I wish to do what I 
ought; but what ought I to do? who will tell me? No 
one. I must find out for myself, I should often like to 
be a Roman Catholic if I could, and go to confession, 
aud get a priest to solve my difficulties for me, and take 
my respo sibilities. But with my faith I cannot. 1 
must figure out my own problems for myself. When I 
am at this task, there is no book so good as the Bible to 
help me. It is a good instructor in righteousness. It 
will not solve all ray theological puzzles for me; but it 
will help me solve my own. It will not tell me who was 
Cain’s wife, but it wid tell me how to treat my own 
wife. It will not explain why God has allowed alcohol 
in the world, but it will teach me what to do with alco- 
bol in my own world. Almost every one of Paul's 
Episties ends with practical counsels. The doctrine 
prepares for practical guidance. This counsel is social, 
4s well asindividual. What shall we do about slavery, 
drinking, popular ignorance, labor problem, home 
beatben in our great cities ? The Bible is a good book 
0 answer these questions, if we would but really go to 
it for an answer, listen to its reply, and try its counsels. 

4. The end of all this is that the godly man—no 
other, only the man who really desires to do God's will, 
and be God's child—may be thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. No use in bringiug your problems to 
this book if they are problems of pride, ambition, self. 
love, or even mere intellectual curiosity. That the 
godly man, not the selfish, vain, self-conceited man, 
may be thoroughly furnished unto, not all theological 
combat, nor all theological quizzing, but unto all good 
works. This is the end for which the Bible was given, 
and for which it is to be used : for conviction of sin, cor- 
rection of sin, instruction in righteousness; that the 
godjy may be equipped for godly living. In this spirit, 
Reader, read it! Teacher, teach it! Preacher, preach 
it | 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By Emity Hluntineton 


HEN Timothy was a little boy, living at home 

with bis mother and his grandmother, people 

had not found out how to print books and papers and 

magezines. In the homes even of very rich people there 

were no books for the children, with bright covers, 

beautiful pictures, and interesting stories. All the books 

had to be wiiiten with a pen, and so they cost a great 

deal of money. Thiok how long it would take if when 

you wanted a book you had to get some one to copy it 
all out for you, word by word ! 

Because they were written in this way they were 
called scriptures, or writings. Holy Scriptures mcans 
holy writings, In the house where Timothy lived they 
had some of these holy writings, and when he was a 
little child his mother began to read them to him, and 
to teach him what God says about the way in which the 
earth was created, and all the wonderful stories of 
Abraham and Moses and David and Samuel. He 
learned what God says about doling right, about truth 
end obedience and forgiveness and love. He grew up 
God's servant, trusting him and serving him, just as his 
mother and his grandmother had done, and when Paul 
came and told him about the Lord Jesus Christ, he was 
ready at once to believe on him. There were a great 
many people in that country who knew more than Timo- 
thy, but he had the most precious kind of wisdom ; the 
klud that Kiog Solomon says is better than silver or 
gold or rubies or pearls ; better than anything that we 
can wish for. Timothy was wise about salvation ; he 
knew the way to please God, and he chose that way. 

What the Bible is for. 

The Bible tells usa great many beautiful and interest- 
ing stories ; but that is not why God gave it to us. 


It tells us how the world was created, and many things 
that we never could know in any other way ; but this is 
not why God gave it to us. : | | 

He sent it to teach us what everybody needs most to 
know : how to get rid of sin ; how to please God. To 
know this is to be wise unto salvation, and there is no 
other book that can give us this wisdom. Only God 
could make a plan to save us from our sins, and he told 
it to the men who wrote the Bible, by putting his Spirit 
into their hearts to whisper to them what to write. 

After Timothy came to be a minister and was teach- 
ing other people, Paul wrote him a letter to remind him 
that the best of all wisdom was what he had been taught 
from the Bible when he was a child. He charged him 
to remember what he had learned from these holy Script- 
ures, because if he continued to love and study and 
obey them they would make him wise unto salvation. 

How the Bible makes us wise. 

First, it teaches us about God. It tells us that he made 
us and keeps us every moment in lIlfe; that he is per- 
fectly good, and that we are all sinful ; that he loves us 
in spite of our sins, and gave his only Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to save us. It tells us that he will give his 
Holy Spirit to dwell in our hearts and help us to be 
good, and that he is near to listen whenever we call upon 
him. 

These are some of the things which the Bible teaches 
us about God, and the way to please him. They are 
called doctrines ; that is, the things we should believe. 

Next, the Bible makes us wise by reproving us when 


we are wrong. It says to people who lie, or steal. or 


hate each other, or speak bad words, or break the Sab. 
bath day, This is wrong: it displeases God; it brings 
sorrow upon you ; it will bring punishment upon you. 
God says, ‘Lie not; Thou shalt not steal; Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy; Love one another. 
Another way in which it makes us wise Is by correcting 
us ; that is, setting us right again. Weshould not know 
how to get right when we have done wrong if the Bible 
did not teach us to confess and forsake our sins. 

And then, last of all, it instructs or teaches us in the 
right way, so that we may go on growing wiser and 
stronger and better every day, just as God wants us to do. 

David says that those who study the law of the Lord 
and seek him with the whole heart are blessed in all 
their ways. He says God's Word is like a lamp, to shine 
on our path so that we may walk safely. Two little 
cousins were once leaving their room in the morning, 
when one said, ‘‘ Wait a minute, till I get my little 
lamp.” She had a tiny book of texts, with a picture of a 
lamp on the cover, and the words, Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet.” Every morning she learned a text, 
and called it her lamp, to help her keep in the right way. 
What will you choose for your little lamp to-day ? 


OBEDIENCE. 


By CHARLES H. Parkuoret, D. D. 
“ Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me. — John iv., 34. 
BEYING God is what feeds me. Jesus spoke 
this to his disciples just outside of Shechem. 
They had been into the city to buy meat. While 
they were away on this errand a woman had come 
to the well hard by which he was sitting and resting 
and cooling himself, to draw water. Christ wasted no 
opf ortunities, and led her thoughts by an easy and 
skillful transition from the water in Jacob’s well to 
the water of life. To his eye everything appeared full 
of remoter references. To him air, sea, and ground 
were full of texts; and, beginning with the well and 
the water-skin, he was soon preaching to her on God 
is a spirit.” It was then that bis disciples came back 
from town with food for themselves and him, and 
asked him to partake, saying, Master, eat.” His 
answer was, I have meat to eat that ye know not of. 
Just as before, the words he uses carry two meanings, 
the commonest matters run out into typical allusions. 
The disciples had no presentiments. There was in 
their thoughts no warmth that swelled and quickened 
those thoughts till they budded ; and so they queried 
among themselves whether anybody had heen there and 
supplied him while they had been gone. To them 
bread meant nothing but what could be put in the 
mouth and masticated. As yet there was a good deal 
more of the animal about the disciples than of the 
spiritual. You remember how at another time Jesus 
told them to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
of the Sadducees, and because leaven meant yeast, these 
hungry men, full of animal appetites, reasoned among 
themselves, saying, It is because we have taken no 
bread.” In matter they saw matter only. They hadno 
fine suspicions that transcended the gross datum. Their 
thoughts regularly flatted off intosomelowkey. ‘There- 
fore, eald the disciples one to another, ‘‘ Hath any man 
brought him anything to eat? Our text is the answer 
with which he met them: My meat is to do the will of 
bim that sent me.” He thus says to them, for substance: 
Ves, meat has been brought tome while you have been 
away in the city buying meat, and it has come to me 
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through the agency of this Samaritan woman whom you 
were just now looking at with such queer, quizzical, 
and incredulous (yes. While you have been marketing 
in town I have been preaching to her. In that way, 
opportunity was given me todo the willof him whose 
servantl am. Of course, doing his will does not feed 
and nourish my body, but a man’s spirit needs suste- 
nance as certainly as his body needs it; and in the same 
way that the food that you have just obtained in She- 
chem will yield nourishment to our bodies, so as cer- 
tainly and directly the posture of obedient service in 
which, meanwhile, I have been actively standing toward 
God's will, brings sustenance, refreshment, and invigora- 
tion to my spirit. Obeying God is what feeds me; sub- 
mission isnutriment. Obedience is means and material 
of growth”—a truth to which e ven Job came very close 
when, asserting his faithfulness to God, he says, My 
foot hath held his step; his way have I kept and not 
declined, neither have I gone back from the command- 
ment of his lip ; I bave esteemed the words of his mouth 
more than my necessary food.” 

We are going to talk, then, fora few minutes about 
obedience considered as means of personal growth. It 
is my meat o do the will of him that sent me. How- 
ever exceptional Christ’s nature and character may be, 
we cannot attend tothe transcendent development of 
wisdom and power to which he attained in the interval 
of thirty-three years, and the unvarying split of sub- 
ordination and submission with which those years were 
so deeply ingrained, without feeling that the obedience 
throughout stood to the exaltation in the issue in causal 
connection ; and that subjection to a superior will was, 
indeed, what he here claims for it—the meansof life, the 
material of growth and vigor. There is possibility and 
danger of our putting such construction upon the whole 
being and life of Christ as to slur over the conditions 
along which it reached in the end its sublime culmina- 
tion, and such as to hold the lesson of his life out of all 
helpful and suggestive relation to our own. I construe 
this text broadly, and find it to mean that Christ was 
nourished into greatness on the nutriment of obedience, 
and that a spirit of submission is universally the pabu- 
lum of largencss and power. 

One of the first things told us of Christ has relation to 
this matter. It occurs in Luke's narrative of Christ's 
boyhood, which, after describing his demeanor in the 
temple, and giving us a momentary glimpse of the sin- 
gular and exceptional impulses that were at work io him, 
goes on to say that he went down home to Nazareth with 
his parents, and was subject to them. And I do not 
know whether you have noticed that it isin the very 
next verse that we are told about his growth in wisdom 
and in favor with God and man. In the light of our 
text it would almost seem that there was, on Luke's part, 
or on the part of the Spirit that inspired him, a purpose 
to put the fact of his growth in wisdom and excellence 
of life, and the other fact of his deference, in closest 
possible juxtaposition, as if to suggest to us that obedi- 
ence was the seed-kernel out of which intelligence and 
holiness waxed. 

If we read the Gospels through together, particularly 
the Gospel of Jobn, we are continually reminded of the 
deep and controlling consciousness that Christ had of a su- 
perlor authority to which he was amenable. He was not 
equal to his Father in any sense that relaxed ia the least 
the rigor of his strenuous submissivenegs to that Father. 
He loved and trusted that Father, but it was not a love 
and trust that could for one instant forget the parental 
will to which he was, in his own servantship an! son- 
ship, subordinated, ‘'I came down from heaven,” he 
says, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me. My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent 
me.” I do nothing of myself: but | speak these things 
as my Father hath taught me.” The Father which 
sent me, he gave me a commandment what I should say 
and what I should speak. And I know that his com- 
mandment is life everlasting ; whatsoever I speak, there- 
fore, even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.” In 
his intercessory prayer he says, I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” Whatever perfec- 
tion of accord there was between his will and his Fa- 
ther’s, in all that he did and taught he felt statedly the 
pressure of that parental will upon him ; his life in all 
its consecutive days and nights was held out underneath 
the vast overshadowing of a sovereignty superoal, 
When he p'eads in Gethsemane he does not invoke the 
love of his Father as ground for being spared the bitter 
cup, although he addresses him as Father—a designa- 
tion which contains such assurance of love in it ; nor the 
omnipotence cf his Father as reason fo expecting re- 
lief and release, although confessing that with him all 
things are possible, He only says, Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me ; nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine, be done.” 


You can hardly think deep and earnest thoughts into 


this feature of our Lord’s lite without feeling a certain 
establishing and comforting power to be the necessary 
outcome of such profound loyalty and submissiveness of 
inferior to superlor. It ts my meat to do the will of 
him that sent me.” He regularly maintained an attl- 


tude of humbleness toward whatever was authorized. 
Hence his obedience to his parents, as we bave seen ; his 
respect for civil exaction and his adherence to ecclesias- 
tical usage. The possibilities of his growing greatness 
lay in part in the reverent uplift of his mind and heart 
and will toward whatever was competent to address 
itself to him in imperatives. Before honor is humility. 
Obedience was the school in which he won for himself the 
prize of eventual preferment. Honor is the corollary of 
humility. Lowliness is the material of stature. ‘It is 
my meat to do the will,” etc. Paul carries out this 
view when, in writing to the Philippians, he says of 
Christ: ‘‘ Belog formed in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even thedeath 
of the cross.” Having in this way set forth in strong 
phrases the utterness with which Christ had subordinated 
himself to the divine mission upon which he was sent, the 
writer goes on immediately to say, Wherefore ” (notice 
with care, if you please, that word ‘‘wherefore’’)— Where 
fore Gcd also hath highly exalted him ;” just for the rea 
son that Christ had submitted himself, God exalted him. 
Humility makes candidacy for exaltation. The crown 
not only comes after the cross, and not only is earned by 
the cross, but the cross qualifies tor the crown ; it is a 
step toward the crown ; as dropping the seed deeply into 
the soil is the first step toward its recovery into the light 
again under better conditions of germinating leaf and 
flower. There is logical connection between interment 
and resurrection. ‘‘ Thou fool! that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die” Peter applies this same 
lesson to us when be says, Humble yourselves, there- 
fore, under the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt 
you in due time.” Submission contains within itself all 
the possibilities of uplift. Obeying God is what feeds 
me. 

When we have observed Christ in this way expanding 
into finer growth from year to year under the discipline 
of the various authorities to which he studiously and 
reverently subordinated himself—parental, civil, and 
divine—and hear him saying that it is just the discipline 
of obedience that goes to form in him the growing thing 
that he is, we are compelled to the inquiry whether 
there is not something in this matter of requirement and 
of unswerving obedience to requirement that is being a 
good deal overlooked in the discipline wherewith we 
discipline ourselves, or wherewith we discipline those 
who from sny circumstances may be properly submitted 
to our discipline. We have a way of treating with 
lukewarm regard any communications that personal 
authority may make to us, save as those communica. 
tions are all wrapped around and disguised with flocksy 
filaments of sentiment and affection. Statutes pure and 
simple we have no appetite for; and not only that— 
there is a good deal of current conviction that there is 
nothiog constitutionally inherent in a statute or law that 
admits it into any vital relation with human life and 
personal growth ; that it has no properties that make it 
digestible and assimilable. Now, our text runs directly 
counter to this. Our text instructs us that, to an obedi- 
ent spirit, the mandates of authority are true pabulum, 
the immediate fuel of the personal fires, the immediate 
material of the personal life. The Old Testament has 
in it such a predominance of the statutory that we 
easily and commonly bring it all in under the designa 
tion of law. Yet hardly could we find to-day any eulo- 
gies upon the Gospel more hearty and fervid than those 
the inspired writers themselves have bestowed upon 
the statutory elements of the older Scriptures. And 
the explanation of it is just in our verse. It lies in the 
fact that not only Jesus, but, in exceptional instances, 
others beside him, have found even in law simple, un- 
seasoned, and undiluted, a nutritious property, and have 
rejoiced in the personal vigor that such meat has minis. 
tered to them. The unknown writer of the 119th Psalm 
expresses in three or four glowing sentences his appre- 
clation of the quickening and enriching and illuminating 
fervor of the bare, ungarnished commandments of God, 
as when he says: Oh! how love I thy law! It is my 
meditation all the day. Thou, through thy command- 
ments, hast made me wiser than mine enemies. I have 
more understanding than all my teachers; for thy tes- 
timonies are my meditation. I understand more than 
the ancients, because I keep thy precepts ;” which last 
comes out into almost the precise ground occupied by 
the Lord in our text. In still closer and warmer sympa- 
thy with our text are three or four sentences of David 
in the Nineteenth Psalm, in the last of which you see the 
Psalmist exulting in the deliciousness of God's ordi- 
nances with something the same warmth with which an 
epicure would boast himself of the daintiness of his 
favorite viands: The love of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the fear of the 
Lord is clean, enduring forever; the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether. More to be de- 
sired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; 
sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb.” 

Passages like these and like the verse of our text put 


it beyond question that between law and a mind rever- 
ently submitted to law there is vital affinity, and that 
obedience is a kind of personal digestive apparatus 
through which elements of moral strength and stamina 
become huilt into the personal fabric. And I have no 
question but just at this point is evinced one of the 
grand defects of our times. It might be expressed by 
saying that there prevails a certain moral flabbiness 
which betrays the lack of fixed points of support. The 
matter of law can be disproportionately emphasized ; 
but so can the matter of love and gentleness and grace. 
There are personal necessities which no amount of the 
tenderer, affectional qualities can supply. It is like the 
perfection of the human face and head, which can be 
guaranteed by no delicacy of complexion, nor of beau- 
teously molded tissues, except as they are fixed for 
their support upon the bones of the jaws, cheeks, fore- 
head, and occiput. Into whatever refinements of ele- 
gance you may build your house, it will still depend 
for architectural effects upon its power to produce in 
the observer a sense of perpendicular and borizontal. 
Your architecture goes when you break with plumb- 
lines and rub out right angles. As has been capitally 
said, ‘‘Ornament construction, but not construct orna- 
ment.” And this is just the maxim we need to intro 
duce into character, There shall be no disparagement 
of ornamentation, no depreciation of any of the comely 
moral graces, but prior to ornamentation we want con- 
struction, fixed structural lines, a reliable osseous scaf- 
folding, a gritty skeleton, if you please, upon which the 
molded tissues can be thrownand held in fixed security 
of utility and grace; and that is to be wrought by law, 
and not by love, simply ; something that when the shock 
of temptation comes will take the blow without a recoil, 
as when the Lord himself stood up in the wilderness in 
front of the devil and buffeted him with three texts from 
the old Hebrew law. There's a quality in that which 
you can feel, and best feel without being drawn into any 
nice anatomy of description of it. You see a live pict- 
ure of it when you look upon a tree, some old giant of 
oak against which the storm-wind is hurling itself in 
hard and swift defiance ; and the branches are all set 
swayiog, and the twigs are twisted and wrenched, and 
the leaves sent fluttering and flying; but underneath all 
his vegetable distress and leafy perturbation the perpen- 
dicular shaft of oaken timber lifts itself, and only accu- 
mulates the more solidity and rigidity from the blows 
with which it is lashed, and the artillery with which itis 
bombarded, We want to find men gentle and yielding 
and plastic; but with all of this we want fully as much 
to find in them a perpendicular shaft of grit, granite, 
adamant, moral determinedness, or anything else you 
may be pleased to call it, of such sort that when you 
have impinged upon it there is no shadow of a chance of 
your being able to go any further with them. 

Now, that is a quality that accrues to a man by being 
held to the law, brought up upon it, fed upon it. Law 
is tonic, fron in the blood. Preaching needs it. The 
cross draws Sinai after it, and is in the interests of Sinai. 
Men grow atheistic and agnostic because the nerve is cut 
of their moral sense, and it is cut because there has been 
withheld from it the apt diet of law, punishment, and 
retiibution. I have read the story of a boy who had a 
turn of infidelity. His father was a godly man of the 
old school, and took it out of the boy. The boy ached 
afterward, but never had any more infidelity. Love is 
inimitable. The precious revelation of heavenly love is 
going to put blossom upon society everywhere. But 
love is a mere mush of concession and jujube of sentl- 
mentality unless it has will bebind it to lean against and 
stay itself upon. Preaching will remember that God 16 
love ; but it dare not forget that Christ said, I came not 
to destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfill. The 
pulpit must be exactly as just to Christ’s maledictions as 
to his benedictions. 

The lesson of law and obedience wants to be part of 
the very first instruction that is given to the child. A 
man’s theology will most likely be only the enlargement 
of the conception that as a boy he had of his own father 
and mother. A child cannot be a jelly-fish the first 
dozen years of his life, and a vertebrate afterwards. The 
child will not become a thing of beauty unless he respires 
at home an atmosphere of love, nor will he become a 
thing of moral strength unless at home he respires also 
an atmosphere of law. When a boy hears his father say, 
My son, do this,” the impression made upon him needs 
to be like that made upon the old Hebrews by a 
„Thus saith the Lord.” Affectionate obedience is 
infant salvation. If Joseph and Mary hadn’t brought 
up their boy with a more nervy discipline than a 
good many modern parents are bringing up theirs, 
there wouldn't have been any Redeemer. Now, as 
the little people here know, I think a great deal of the 
children. But, my little friends, it would give me a 
great deal of comfort if I could know that every time 
you disobey, whether at home or at school, you are well 
punished for it. Obedience is the best lesson you can 
learn. tts worth more than geography or arithmetic. 
It is a thing you never will learn unless you learn ft now 
The beginnings of all manhood and womanhood are ft 
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it In this respect there is need of a deal of toning up 
fr our schools and colleges. No self-respecting teacher 
will allow any appeal from his own authority in hisown 
dominion. I would not teach school a day if I did not 
feel that inside of the schoolroom I was legislature, 
judiciary, and executive all is one. Obedience is fun- 
damental. Obedience is the scaffolding of character, the 
bone and sinew of it. As surely as the Bible is true 
there is a heaven and there is a hell; and men, women, 
and children are none of them going to be put upon es- 
caping hell except by that sharpening and quickening of 
mora ldiscernments that is possible only by the imposition 
of authority and its execution. There isa quantity of 
sickly sentimentality afloat that is tending all the time 
to consume the robustness of wholesome moral judg- 
ments, There is a considerable class of what appear to 
be decent people that are ready to canonize infamy and 
celebrate villainy as heroic. Mawkish men and senti- 
mental women give receptions to the human fiends in- 
carcerated in Murderers’ Row, till, as Warner has said, 
‘*a self-respecting murderer is obliged to write upon 
his cards, ‘ No flowers.’” In this way the moral sense 
is debilitated, the moral eye plucked out, wrong con- 
ceived of as only right on its shady side, and hell turned 
into a celestial annex. 

But we may as well stop here as goon. You see out 
into what varying ramifications the matter runs. Our 
morality lacks tone; our Christianity lacks tone. We 
need to come back to the records, and take Christianity 
for what it there gives itseif out to be, as embodied in 
the loving and obedient Christ. Christianity is rigor- 
ous as well as gracious. We are going to be judged 
according to the deeds done here in the body. Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart” is another way of saying, 
Cursed are the impure. The Gospel illuminates the 
gulf between heaven and hell, not bridges it. Let us 
be careful, my friends, how we cull from the Gospel 
such portions as are congenial, forge God’s signature to 
the excerpt, and apply the fiction as a delusive anodyne 
to our violated consciences. The beauties and graces 
of the Gospel are all flung upona background of re- 
quirements as inflexible as Sinai and the granite of it. 
Every promise made in it flowers out from a stem of 
condition. Christ built even his glory out of obedience. 
Between you and heaven there is an if;“ and only 
your displacement of it will dispose of it. 


THE HISTORICAL CHRIST. 


By THE Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


T the Church Congressin Hartford, Conn., last 

week, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke delivered the 

following address on The Historical Christ Considered 
as the True Center of Theology :” 

Jesus of Nazareth, in his character of ‘‘ the Chriat,” 
may be regarded either as the historical, metaphysical, 
or ideal Christ. The Apostles at first preached the his- 
torical Christ. The point on which their teaching 
turned was that Jesus is the true Christ, the Son of God. 
The real Messiah, said they, has actually appeared, not 
as an outward conqueror, but as one so full of grace 


and truth as to be able to draw all men unto him. If 


any one has strength to believe that this incarnation of 
truth and love is the real King of the world, he is born 
into a new realm of spiritual insight. The Christ 
preached at first was the historical Christ. 

But the Apostle Paul, while accepting the historic 
Christ, laid the most stress on the ideal Christ—Christ 
after the Spirit. The details of the earthly life of his 
Master seem to have had little interest for him. It was 
the Christ within, the risen Christ, the daily food of his 
soul, with whom he sat in heavenly places; who was his 
life, hidden with God—this ideal and spiritual Christ 
was the theme of Paul's teaching. And, in all ages, 
devout souls have fed on this same hidden manna, and 
have lived in such near communion with their risen 
Master as to give comparatively little thought to his 
human life andcharacter. The Son of God has eclipsed 
the Son of Man. 

After the third and fourth centuries the interest of 
the Church was absorbed in the metaphysical Christ, 
the Christ of theology. The sharpened intellect of the 
Greek Church was busy in settling with exact precision 
the antemundane relation of the Son to the Father. 
Were they of the same essence, or only of like essence ? 
Were the divine and human natures joined by ‘‘ enasis,” 
or only by “ enoikesis”? Were there two natures in 
Christ, or one nature? Were there two wills in Christ, 
or one? Around such questions of superhuman meta- 
physics raged the most bitter controversies. And, 
down to our own time, it has been considered essential 
to Christian faith to be able to define our views in regard 
to the Infinite Being on points which we are utterly un- 
able to determine even in regard to the human soul. 
Four times a year the Athanasian Creed, with its subtle 
definitions of the divine nature, must be said or sung in 
the Established Church of England. And so, too, dur- 
ing eight centuries, the Eastern and Western churches 
have been divided by the mysterious question whether 


the Spirit proceeds from the Father and Son or from the 
Father only. 

The real question now seems to be, ‘* Which is most 
essential, to believe in Christ himself or to believe 
something about him?“ Metaphysical Christianity 
says, ‘‘ You must believe this formula about Christ, you 
must accept this proposition as to what he was and 
what he did Historical Christianity says, It is 
enough if you take Christ himself for your Master and 
Leader, and seek to learn what he taught and what he 
was. Go to the four Gospels, and learn histruth. Sit 
at the feet of Jesus himself and hear his own words, 
not the words of others about him.” 

As long as we define beforehand for each other what 
we ought to believe about Christ there is little prospect 
of church union. But when we can trust each other to 
the Master himself, and be willing that he should teach 
his disciples, we are associated together as learners in 
his school, and that will be a basis of real fellowship. 

But it may be said, ‘‘ How can this be a bond of 
union? Do not men differ as to the inspiration, the 
genuineness, and the interpretation of the Gospels? 
Until we agree on these points can we have any common 
faith in the same historic Christ, or know anything 
certainly about him ?” 

How is it, then, in other cases? Is it necessary, for 
example, to attribute infallibility to Xenophon and 
Plato, and to reconcile their differences, before we can 
know anything about Socrates? Xenophon and Plato 
differ quite as much, and in the same way, as Matthew 
and John. Xenophon gives us the practical Socrates, 
Plato the ideal Socrates. But even Mr. Grote, a suffi- 
ciently skeptical critic, admits that the real Socrates is to 
be found in both sources. In both accounts the one 
essential Socrates appears, with the same sagacity, 
courage, kindly humor, love of truth, faith in goodness, 
and devotion to his work. The personal unit, Socrates, 
emerges from the varying accounts of these two different 
disciples. 

And so the character of Jesus, as we find it in these 
four records, has an originality and unity all its own. 
It is seen as in a glass, darkly, but itis seen. The more 
we study it the more clearly this unity is perceived. 
The originality of Jesus is not thatall the truths which 
he utters have never been said before, but that they come 
fresh and vital from the depths of personal insight. 
We must not suppose that originality is the same as 
novelty. Jesus speaks that which he knows and 
testifies of what he has seen, and he therefore speaks 
with authority. He reveals God as the eternal Father 
and infinite Friend, with inexhaustible tenderness for 
the sinner. Jesus declared this with such living power 
that men have been able to believe it. Rising above 
Jewish limitations, he sees in all men his brethren and 
finds in them a capacity for good. With a clear sight 
of human weakness and sin, he is sure that his Gospel 
can reach men’s hearts with its power to redeem and 
save. His depth of conviction convinces us. When 
he says: Come to me, all ye who labor and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest,” the heart of suffering 
humanity answers: Tea, Lord! we will come, for 
thou hast the words of eternal life.” When he says: 
„ will draw all men unto me,” All power is given to 
he in heaven and earth,” ‘‘Go and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” he arouses the spirit of missions, and 
hopes of philanthropy, and faith in reform and progress. 

Jesus also teaches, as no other has taught, the eternal 
tle which binds destiny to character. Divine law, hav- 
ing its roots in divine love, is unchangeable and infinite. 
It is not a dead, cold law, but one ever instinct with the 
living God. In the parables of Jesus the laws of nature 
are shown to be the outward analogues of the laws of 
the soul. The pure in heart see God by the very condi- 
tion of their being. Goodness is heaven, here and here- 
after. Sin is hell, in this and in all worlds. Thus is 
Jesus the atonement who unites law and love, faith and 
reason, the natural and the supernatural worlds, sinful 
and finite man with the all holy and infinite God. In 
Jesus mercy and truth have met together, righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other. This is what the 
Apostles saw when they called him a Pleroma—a full- 
ness. 

The Gospel is an infinite hope—for the hope of Jesus was 
without limit. He lived and died for all. He shows how 
justice is rooted in love, and how the justice of God means 
his fidelity to those laws which are working forever for 
good. Thus the Gospel has filled the world with hope, 
and so has become the motor power in modern civiliza- 
tion, making Christendom the geographical center of 
material, intellectual, and moral progress. 

Around this divinely human character, Son of God 
and Son of Man, Christians must one day unite. And 
then his sublime prayer will be fulfilled: ‘‘ As thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us, that the world may belſleve that thou hast sent 
me.” 

This unity will not be a tame monotony, but the consent 
of many tones in one vast harmony of purpose and work. 
We shall not be all absorbed in one organization, as the 
Church of Rome has dreamed, gaining union by sacri- 


ficing freedom; nor shall we remain divided, as the 
Protestant Church has been, preserving freedom and 
losing union. According to the image of the Apostle, 
we shall be many members, but one body; one denom- 
ination being the eye, another the hand, another the foot, 
but all working together to bless and save the human 
race. What evil could resist such combined action ? 
With such a united church, how long would the outcast 
heathen in our cities be left uncared for? How long 
would materialism, agnosticism, pessimism, atheism— 
the spiritual diseases of our time—resist the radiance of 
this new advent of Christ to the world ? 

Theology, which will always remain the most inter- 

esting of studies, having Christ himself as its center, 
will then be fed continually with living bread. Its 
scholastic character will disappear ; it will give us, instead 
of theories about Christ, Jesus Christ himself, the chief 
corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly framed 
together would grow into a holy temple in the Lord. 
Faith in him will mean no dogmatic creed, but to live 
in his spirit, to trust his promises, to feel his sacred pres- 
ence with us always, even to the end of the ages. Christ 
will be more and more the friend of the soul, the 
strength of its life, the guide of its thought, the inspira- 
tion of all our days. With this inspiration theology 
will be free and progressive, adapting itself to all the 
needs of human life, and yet solidly based on the deep 
experience of the heart, on the life hid with Christ in 
God. 
The Christ of the Gospels is a study of inexhaustible 
interest. Theology, going ever to this deep well of 
living water, will share something of the Jength and 
breadth and depth and height of that wonderful per- 
sonality. 

When we confess that Jesus is the Christ, the King, 
we virtually say that we believe evil will be overcome 
by good, that love is stronger than selfishness, truth 
than error. And in that faith we shall have the courage 
to encounter with loving but undaunted spirit all the 
powers of darkness and evil. Our theology will be eat- 
urated with the three immortal principles—faith, hope, 
and love. Then will be repeated the miracle of Pentecost, 
and no matter what our sect or party name, we shall all 
hear each other speaking in the tongue wherein we were 
born—that eternal language of the human heart which 
goes back of creeds and formulas to the Christ who is 
formed within, the hope of glory. 


NOT WITH OBSERVATION. 


RE we not liable to make the same mistake the 
Pharisees did? They seem to have fixed in their 
minds the form in which God’s kingdom must come. 
In that shape they were watching for its coming. And 
no matter how much it might be, already, in their 
midst, if it did not come as they expected it, it was not 
recognized. How many of us have found out—and it 
may have been at the end of a long, painful, fruitless 
watching—that the Kingdom of God did not come into 
our hearts by observation! Accompaniments to this 
coming, which we set down as absolutely necessary, we 
have never experienced. No great, sudden change, no 
earthquake of thought or feeling, no prostrating light 
from heaven such as struck Saul at Damascus. What- 
ever there is of love to Christ, whatever there is of de- 
light in his Word and service, to whatever degree the 
hopes and the promises we have in him are our bright- 
est hopes and our most precious promises, they have all 
come without observation, as quietly and unobserved, 
day by day, year by year, as the growth of our body 
and of our mind. 

As my own observation is widened by added years, 
the conviction grows more and more strong that this 
quiet, unobserved process, the individual steps of which 
elude notice, is the normal way in which the kingdom 
of God is set up in the hearts of the children of devoted 
Christian parents. 

God begins the answer of these parents’ prayers so 
soon, so co-operates with their religious training of the 
child, that tho child never knows when it began to feac 
God and love the Saviour. Such children, ofttimes, 
when reaching the years of discretion, anxious to do 
their duty, but unable to specify time, place, and man- 
ner of their conversion, load themselves with the sus- 
picion that perhaps they have not been converted. They 
think, and may have been taught to think, that the 
Kingdom of God must come by observation. When 
was Samuel converted? How as to Joseph and David 
and Daniel and Timothy? God's mightiest works are 
without noise. T. B. 

Ripceway, N. 1. 


A prominent member of a church not a thousand 
miles from this city, rays the Tribune,” was talking 
with his pastor the other day about an excellent but 
somewhat aggressive lady of the parish. After descant- 
ing at length on her virtues, he concluded by saying: 
In fact, she may be called the salt of the earth.” 
Ves.“ responded the clergyman quickly, and the 
pepper, too.” | 
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HERE AND THERE. 
A REFORMED OFFICE-SEEKER. 


The National Capital is beginning to be less crowded 
with the eager and sanguine seekers for Government 
support. Many of them have literally been starved out. 
The most instructive thing we bave seen on the subject 
is the story of a disappointed applicant as told to the 
correspondent of the New York ‘‘ Sun: 

Being a Democrat, and not having much luck at 
getting ahead at home, I thought I would get an office 
in Washington if I could. Letting no one but my wife 
and a friend know what I was up to, Istarted. After 
landing here I saw just as plain as day that the water 
was too deep for me ; besides, hundreds of others a great 
deal smarter at the business were ahead of me. I had 
not much money, and so, instead of paying much atten- 
tion to the office, I began tu look around for work or 
something to make a living while I stayed. To tell you 
the truth, I had not been much away from home, and 
never in so large a place before. Somehow I kinder 
felt I could make it go if only I gota chance ; and after 
I had looked around some and clapped my eye over 
things I thought I saw chances, if only they were 
worked right. I have a fancy I have a natural gift for 
knowing a chance as soon as I see it. I got this idea all 
at once when I saw so many ways and things; eo many 
persons selling everything and so many buying. I had 
about $15, and with it 1 concluded to start. I had 
looked around the market, where more money is spent 
in a day than in my town in a whole year. Why can’t 
Ihave some of it? thought I. Well, I launched out $4 
for Florida oranges and 50 cents more for a basket. 
That day I sold half the oranges, and had my money 
back. How I did work, though !—went everywhere, into 
the houses and stores, and, somehow, people bought will- 
ingly. Maybe it was because I was so earnest about it. 
The third day 1 had all the oranges sold, with nearly $5 
profit in my pockets. Better’n office, I began to think. 
While I was looking around for another chance the 
dealer from whom I had bought offered me two other 
boxes, the last of a lot, for $5.50; nice oranges, too. I 
knew at once what I could do with them. The next 
morning I sold them for $4 a box, $2.50 profit, without 
breaking bulk. I had never before made money so fast 
in all my life. I kept on for two weeks, and I couldn't 
be hired to take the office I was after. I bezan to think 
how well I could fix myself right here in Washington, 
with my little wife and baby and the boy, who by rights 
ought to be going to school. You don’t want to hear 
it all. It's but two months and two days since I came, 
and I have got $80, and everything paid up. What's 
better, there are a couple of dealers in the market who 
say they will back me for anything in reason I want to 
do. I'm thinking III keep on the line I've been going 
for the present. I see so many chances that sometimes 
I don’t know which to take. I wonder anybody that 
can work wants an office here. Some of the Georgia 
fellows hanging around bere have come to me formoney, 
but I tell em to go to work, for there is a heap more 
money in it than in any office I know of.” 

A FEMALE CRUSOE, 


San Nicolas Island is one of a cluster about the Bay 
of Santa Barbara, California. Here for eighteen years 
lived the ‘‘ Lost Woman of San Nicolas.” The story, 
as told in the Rochester Democrat” by a San Francisco 
correspondent, isa strange one. In 1835 the Alaska In- 
dians were removed from the island by the Government. 
One ‘‘ white Indian woman went ashore for her child, 
and was left behind. No attempt was made to rescue 
her, but sixteen years later a casual visitor to the island 
discovered footprints of a woman and evidences of her 
life. She could not, however, be discovered then or in 
the following year. ‘‘ The Catholic fathers of the ‘ Old 
Mission,’ the foremost in every good word and work, 
offered a reward to any one who would find the lost 
woman, and a third effort was made in 1858 to discover 
the prodigal about whom there was such a mystery, and 
in whom the world of this coast was beginning to take 
an interest. Fresh tracks of the woman were found. 
They belonged to very small feet, and were like those 
that were seen in the first attentpt to find the woman. 
Huts made of whale ribs and covered with brush were 
discovered. At length an object was seen in the distance 
that appeared to be moving. Going toward it, they 
saw the woman that for eighteen years had reigned 
Queen of San Nicolas, her subjects being the wild an! 
mals, her robe a dress of bird-skins she had made, and 
her throne the hut she had built. She was seated in an 
inclosure, so that only her head end shoulders could be 
seen. Twoor three dogs were about her, that disap- 
peared at the command of their sovereign. She was 
seated on some grass that covered the ground and served 
her as a bed. Her dress was neatly made of bird-skins, 
extending to her ankles, the feathers of which pointed 
downward. Her head was covered with a thick mat of 
yellowish-brown hair, and her shoulders were bare. 


She was occupied in stripping blubber from a piece of 
sealskin which she held across her knee, and using for 
that purpose a knife made of an iron hoop. In her hut 
was a fire, beside which she sat talking to herself, and, 
occasionally shading her eyes with her hand, looked at 
the men that were in search of her. She received them 
with much courtesy, bowing and smiling, and showing 
that this lost child of nature had much of the politeness 
ofatrue woman. She took some roots from the bag, 
roasted them in the fire, and gave them to the men to 
eat. She gathered up all her food, which was her chief 
concern, owing to the famines she had experienced, 
washed herself at the spring, and followed the men cheer- 
fully to the boat. On being taken to Santa Barbara she 
manifésted great delight on seeing the sights of civiliza- 
tion. She became a universa) favorite, and was presented 
with many gifts. Passengers on the Panama steamer 
that Janded there all wanted to see the lost woman of 
San Nicolas. She related by signs her experience on 
the island, as she spoke a language that none of the In- 
dians knew, and none of the Spanish fathers, versed in 
Indian dialects, could understand. Civilization, which 
prolongs the life of some, shortened that of the woman 
of San Nicolas. An excessive love of fruit led to her 
death in Santa Barbara, at the age of fifty. She was 
buried with the honors of the Catholic Church by the 
Franciscan Fathers, and her dress and trinkets were sent 
to Rome and placed in that receptacle of the world’s 
curiosities. 

The story of the lost woman of San Nicolas will 
always remain a wonderment. Her ingenuity is seen in 
the pails she made of grass, made to hold water by 
smearing them with melted asphaltum, and in her bird- 
skin dresses, her bone needles, her knife of iron hoop, 
and the language she invented and spoke. It is inexpli. 
cable to all who have learned her story how a woman 
could live eighteen years on an island around which the 
waves were beating a requiem to hope, getting her food 
and cooking it without even those facilities which are 
common to the savage, and making her dresses neatly 
without the aid of needles except what she carved out of 
bone. She laid aside one dress for eighteen years, to, be 
worn when the white men should come, of which she 
had a presentiment. She built her own house, protected 
herself from the cold, gained supreme control over the 
wild beasts about her, and preserved her love for men 
and women for well-nigh two decades of human life 
alone in the wild. With no previous knowledge of civil- 
ization, solitude appeared to have educated her for it. 
An ordinary woman would have perished with despond- 
ency in such a desolate, hungry, naked, hopeless out- 
look. 

“TO WHAT BASE USES WE MAY RETURN, 
HO RATIO!“ 

Hamlet’s gruesome tracing in imagination the dust of 
Alexander until he finds it stopping a bunghole has had 
a curious parallel in fact. Imperial Ceasar dead and 
turned to clay,” if it has not actually stopped a hole 
to keep the wind away,” has served the equally ignomin- 
fous use of making lye to aid the work of an Italian 
washerwoman. The Cesar” in question was Piso, the 
adopted heir of Galba, who succeeded Nero in 4. D. 68, 
and seven months later was murdered in the Forum by 
his own soldiers. Piso fled to, the House of, Vestals, and 
was there slain. Recent excavations have uncovered 
the House of Vestals, and we can now stand, says a 
Roman correspondent of the London Times, at the 
actual scene where the last act of this tragedy, as it con- 
cerns Piso, was performed. The workmen busy in dig- 
ging the foundations for one of the new line of houses 
just within the modern Porta Salaria encountered that 
by no means rare phenomenon of the ground sounding 
hollow beneath them, and there below they found 3 
vaulted chamber, the hypogewm of u family tomb, with 
seven handsome marble cippi standing in their places 
around it—that in which the weeping Verania placed 
the alabaster urn containing the ashes of her husband 
exactly 1,816 years ago, and those wherein the remains 
of his father, one of his brothers, and four other mem- 
bers of his family were deposited. Together with these 
cippi a beautiful bronze statuette about two feet in 
height was standing in the tomb, but it was hidden by 
some of the workmen, and found its way, as was after- 
wards ascertained, into the possession of a Russian col 
lector, who paid 6,000f. for it and sent it out of Rome 
at once. The sellers of antiquities obtained in this fash- 
ion have never time to haggle about prices, and one may 
well suppose, therefore, that the statuette was worth at 
least four times what the thieves or the receiver got for 
it. But this was not all. When the owner of the prop- 
erty, Signor Maraini, who, naturally enough, in the 
circumstances, was somewhat tardily informed of the 
discovery, went down to see it, all the cippi had been 
opened, and the cinerary urns which were in them had 
all disappeared, excepting one made of rare Oriental 
alabaster, It had also been opened and was empty. 
Where, asked Signor Maraini, ‘‘are the ashes that 
were in these monuments?” ‘‘ Ashes?” replied the 
man as if astonished. ‘‘ Yes, ashes,” repeated Signor 
Marainl. Well,” he answered, in truth there were 


ashes, and a great many of them, but I never dreamed 
that they were of the slightest importance, and as they 
were very white and clean, le ho raccolie in una cesta, ¢ 
le ho mandate alla mia moglie per fare il bucato.” (“I 
gathered them together into a basket and sent them to my 
wife to make lye of for her washing.) And thus have 
the ashes of an imperial Cesar, adopted by Galba as 
Tiberius was adopted by Augustus, and accepted by the 
Senate, been used in this year of grace 1885, more than 
eighteen centuries after his death, by a Roman washer- 
woman to cleanse her dirty linen with. 


THE SACRED TOOTH OF BUDDHA. 


Legend says that when Buddha was cremated in 543 
B. C. his left upper canine tooth was saved from the 
flames by a disciple. This tooth, it is alleged, was 
stolen by a Brahman emperor, who ordered the relic to 
be burned and the ashes buried deep in the earth: but, 
spurning so dismal a home, the tooth reappeared above 
the spot in the center of a gold lotus flower that had 
grown up in a single night. It was then cast, by the 
order of the emperor, into a deep and filthy pool, which 
at once became clear as crystal and covered with lotus 
flowers, on one of which the tooth was resting. It was 
afterward decided to crush the relic to pleces. It was, 
therefore, placed on ananvil ; but as the ponderous ham- 
mer descended, the piece of bone sank into the fron, and 
remained safe and immovable ; from which it afterward 
disengaged itself in answer to the supplications and of- 
ferings of the Buddhists. These wonderful miracles’’ 
seemed to satisfy the emperor that the relic was genuine, 
and it was therefore taken to Dantapoora and placed 
in the great temple there. After many adventures the 
relic came to Ceylon. A writer in Cassell's Family 
Magazine” describes a visit to the ‘‘ Palace of the Sacred 
Tooth: At the entrance are two sentry-box-looking 
constructions with glass windows. These are lamps 
kept perpetually lighted, the flame not having been al- 
lowed to die out for many years. The sanctum is very 
splendid, the roofs and walls being lined with gold bfo- 
cade, and the frames of the door inlaid with carved 
ivory. The air is oppressive with the perfume of flowers 
and spices. Flowers especially are a favorite offering at 
Buddba’s shrine, and are always present in great profu- 
sion. On one occasion no less than 6,480,320 flowers 
were counted at the shrine, and it is recorded that in the 
fifteenth century a royal devotee sent 100,000 flowers a 
day for a considerable time, and each day the flowers 
were of a different kind. The karundus, or vessel con- 
taining the tooth, stands covered on a table of massive 
silver, richly chased, in the midst of a profusion of val- 
uable articles of jewelry, which are either relics or of- 
ferings. The most beautiful in the collection isa bird 
with wings spread. It is formed entirely of diamonds, 
rubies, blue sapphires, etc., set in gold, which is hid by 
a profusion of gems. While we were all admiring this 
magnificent offering, the priests or monks removed sev- 
eral folds of muslin from the karundua, and discovered 
a sort of dome of gilded silver, about five feet high, 
studded with a few gems. When this was removed, 
another was found underneath, made of beantifully 
carved gold. This was festooned with jeweled chains, 
and literally incrusted with all the glittering gems for 
which Ceylon is so celebrated—sapphires and emeralds 
of extraordinary size, cat's eyes, (much prized), rubles, 
amethysts, and pearls. Another similar covering, and 
still another, were taken off, when at lust was reached 
a small case of gold, covered externally with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, in which, resting on the leaves 
of a gold lotus, was the tooth itself. 


PROVERBS FROM THE TALMUD. 


Among the scraps of popular wisdom preserved in the 
Talmud, which need no introduction when presented in 
a Saxon garb, must be reckoned Walls have ears — 
warning more emphatically conveyed in Even unfenced 
fields tell tale. The strongest rules is the Jewish 
varient of Might is right,” and King’s knight, king’s 
right,” is about as close to the original Hebrew as it fs 
possible to keep. A bird in the cage is worth a bun- 
dred on the tree” is the Talmudic prototype of our bird in 
the hand. The moral is the same in Better a yard of 
ground than an acre of roof,” and The berry I have got 
tastes better than the melon Iam promised.” The last 
is the most expressive; itsmacks of the fireside. ‘“‘ Wine 
in, secret out ‘‘ Sufficient the pain when it comes; 
‘‘ Fodder for one, fodder for more: Price is the sign 
of poverty,” and ‘‘ Don’t throw astone Into the well from 
which you have drunk, suggest their obvious English 
parallels, While Light for one, light for a hundred; 
Drop by drop the cistern is filled) A hundred 
flatterers, and not one to tell the truth The ass is 
cold in midsummer Care kills Lalf the man; 
Who goes to the wars must be prepared tc ‘ose,” and 
Buying and selling don’t make a merchant,” are Tal- 
mudie gems of which the setting will be more or less 
familiar. The common say ing about silence being gold 
finds a parallel in the Jewish Speech is worth a selah, 
but silence two. Better one’s own tub than another s 


cistern” is almost Saxon in its homelinéss, like Better 
the grain one hes sown than the bashél 
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PARADISE FOUND.’ 


It needs the strong indorsement of the name upon the 
title page of this book to induce a veteran revicwer 
to expend time in its careful perusal. Such a theme, 
so boldly stated, carries with it the inevitable suspicion 
tuat the author is a crank, of that peculiarly au 
dacious variety, now often encountered, who rush in 
where angels fear to tread. To a speculator of this sort 
nothing is too fantastic or sensational. He aims, not at 
truth, but at some deformed and narrow perversion of 
a few poor, paltry facts, taken out of their normal rela- 
tion and made the rickety and creaking vehicle of absurd 
opinions. Instead of a royal chariot, Truth rides in a 
wheelbarrow, and the wheelbarrow is utterly unadapted 
to carry its load. So much as this must be allowed to 
the spleen of an agreeably disappointed critic, who, 
having come to scoff, remains to read and reflect. 

Dr. Warren's book is as startling as itis learned. Its 
premises are announced with the quietness of a man 
sure of his position, and they are elaborated with the 
calmuess of thorough scholarship. It has for a long 
while been within the province of the present writer to 
examine and employ many of the authorities and vol- 
umes which are freely cited here. He therefore knows, 
as another might not know, the pertinence and force of 
Dr. Warren's reasoning. And, at the outset, he is 
cheerfully ready to admit that a most difficult and novel 
hypothesis receives the confirmation of very convincing 
testimony from mythology, science, and Scripture 
records. 

The volume before us is divided into six parts. The 
first treats of the precise location of Eden, and the pres- 
ent state of the question. Explorers, theologians, and 
scientists are summoned to give their views. And while 
they gravitate toward the region of the Euphrates, they 
do not seem at al! satisfied that they have positively 
settled the location of the cradle of the race. The ques- 
tion, then, our author thinks, may be safely regarded 
as still in abeyance. in this we agree, though the cur- 
rent opinion apparently accepts the belief of Bochart 
(whom Dr. Warren does not happen to quote) that the 
earthly Paradise was in Lower Mesopotamia. The first 
volume of Bochart's three great folios is now before us 
It opens with a dissertation, ‘‘ De Paradiso Terrestri,” 
by Stéphen Morin, in which the subject is fully dis- 
cussed, based on the Biblical geography of Bochart, who 
is, hence, to be considered as the rea) parent of the state- 
ment, though he has aot himself intermeddled with the 
question at length. 

We find no perplexity in the result to which this and 


other investigations evidently point. It is adopted by 
Dr. Warren, and really helps his hypothesis. The table. 
land of Gobi in Asia is doubtless the Ultima Thule of | 
all the science which bears upon the question. Here 
center ethnology, geography, philology, and tradition. 
Here are the primitive forms of the domestic animals. 
Here and hereabouts other religions, as well as the wor- 
ship of the true God, can properly be considered as 
arising. Thus there is no difficulty in the supposition ; 
that the race, in its first migration, passed into the plain 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and there strongly asserted, 
by monument and tradition and mythology, its memory 
of the days before the Flood. In this universal deluge 
our author firmly believes, quoting Flammarion and 
other testimony to the interest which scientists are 
now taking in secular cataclysms. 

But back of this second origin there is a great deal of 
doubt, as it appears to Dr. Warren. He does not find 
that the received cosmogonies square with the cosmog- 
ony of such a region. Ideas require to be warped in 
order to fit with this location. They seem to be dragged 
away from another center, and to that he is seeking to 
restore them. 

In Part II. he announces that he does not hesitate to 
remove the line of inquiry to another set of ideas ; those, 
namely, which indicate a harmony of position with the 
world-wide stories and legends of mankind. He places 
the original Eden at the North Pole, and states seven 
points of peculiarity which this necessitates in the proof. 

These are: 1. That the first men would have had but 
one day and one night in a year. 2. That the stars 
would have had a borizontal motion, moving around the 
observer from left to right. 3. That the unmoving 
zenith would naturally be the assumed place of the throne 
of Almighty God. (And as Dr. Warren makes no appeal 
to the opinions of Dr. Watts, we venture to supply a 
proof of the perpetuity of this notion, from that un- 
expected source : 

“« Infinite leagues beyond the sky 
The great Eternal reigns alone; 
Where neither wings nor souls can fly, 
Nor angels climb the topless the. 
Many similar instances could easily be adduced. The 
great hymn-writer delighted in a God who tat 


' Paradise Found: The Oradle of the Human Race atthe North 
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Pole. A Study of the Prehistoric World. By William F. Warren, 
&.T.D.,LL.D. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


on his heavenly throne ‘‘to turn the seasons round.”) 
But to proceed with our enumeration. Dr. Warren 


hold; : 4. That the zenith would not only seem to be God s 


peculiar throne, but that the original Eden would always 
be remembered as the Omohalos, or navel, of the world 


student, and the amateur. Each of the volumes is very 
fully illustrated, aud although the plates are, a3 a rule, 
of no great interest as specimens of either fine engraving 
or of superior printing, they nevertheless serve a good 
purpose in presenting tothe reader a fair idea of the 


—its center, to which those who had wandered off looked | originals, whether paintings or the anatomy of the hu- 
back with longing eyes. 5. That the four . man body, and are a helpful accompaniment, often, to 
rivers, mentioned in Genesis, represent the four great the author's text. Ia a book like the first, ‘‘ Artistic 
outflowings from this center, fed from heaven appar- | Anatomy,” which endeavors to furnish artists with a 


ently, and dividing to every side the waters of their 
original supply. 6. That in its earliest condition this 
must have been a land of greater light than darkness, 
and must have been pre-eminently adapted for the 
development of the first forms of life. 
then go even further, and show that the environment of 
the first human beings was especially appropriate to 
health and longevity, while the flora and fauna of the 
country would be superbly bountiful. 

We cannot follow the author into the elaboration of 
these points. In Part III. he tests his hypothesis by the 
severe exactness of the latest and best science. He does 
it fairly, and, as we think, with success. He recognizes 
the change of climate, and gives its cause. Then he ap- 
peals to ethnic tradition in Part IV., and this, to us, is 
the most interesting portion of the work. Here he 
gathers up, with a truly noticeable fecundity of corrob- 
oration from folk-lore and ancient authorities, what is 
simply amazing in its direct bearing upon the result. 
The four great quartos of Faber’s Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry” smile from their shelf behind us on this 
latest evidence of their sound assumptions; and the 
four octavos of the Abbé Banier, from their higher 
station, do not frown on the neat and attractive volume 


7. That we may 


scientific notion of the forms, attitudes, and motions of 
the human body, with which, as artists, they are 
already familiar, they are absolutely indispensable, and 
itis only just to say that the author of this book has 
secured for the elucidation of his text an uncommonly 
good series of anatomical drawings for the various chap- 
ters. The subject-matter of the book is divided into 
two parts, the first treating of osteology, or the study of 
the bony structure of the human frame ; the second of 
the study of myology, or the muscular structure of the 
body. Under each division separate chapters are de- 
voted to the several members of the body, and each 
chapter has its special diagrams and drawings. Thus, 
while the book cannot, of course, be regarded as a com 

plete physiology, itis a very complete handbook, and 
will give to the student a great deal of valuable and in- 
teresting information, if read in a careful and earnest 
spirit. 

The other two volumes of the series are also to be 
commended rather as epitomes of the subjects of which 
they treat than as exhaustive treatises. although NM. 
Wauters, in his ‘‘History of Flemish Painting, does 
go to quite a length in his consideration of the origin of 
Flemish art. For the rest, he divides bis work into 


which puts much of their contents into popular form. periods which embrace the artists and vary ing phases of 
Out of the old books, in good faith, has come this Flemish art from the fifteenth century down to the 


new learning which men lere.” 


In Part V. we have a treatise on the hypothetical : 


Eden, with a discussion of the peculiarities already noted 
under the seven heads given above. This will be hard 
for the general reader either to follow intelligently or 
to admire as it should be admired. It is nevertheless an 
immensely important link in the chain of evidence. Its 
citation of foreign scholarship is especially satisfactory ; 
for the English-speaking nations have hitherto fur- 
nished no such examples of patient, narrow exhaustive- 
ness as can be adduced from Germany. French 
scholars, also, are not to be despised when the, turn 
their wonderfully acute intellects in the direction of 
definite research. The American scholar, however, 
combines (when he will be leisurely and patient enough) 
the best characteristics of both Germany and France. 
It is a matter for national and proper pride that the 
volume before us goes far in the line of indorsement 
to this opinion. 

Paradise Found closes with a sixth Part, which is 
devoted to the significance of the results, and to their 
beating on religious and scientific thought. We can do 
no better than to quote, verbatim, the concluding words 
of Dr. Warren : 

Despite the ingenious ‘higber’ criticism of to-day’s 
ephemeral ‘authorities,’ the Biblical scholarship of the 
future is more likely to carry the age of the composition of 
the Eden story backward than forward. The documents 
imbedded in the opening chapters ot Genesis may yet prove 
to be what reverent and orthodox scholars have already 
afirmed—fragments of the sacred Scriptures of the Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchal Church. Whether so or no, one 
ancient word shall evermore be verified : ‘ The grass wither- 
eth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand 
forever.. 

The author's standpoint is thus plainly seen. And 
now, perhaps, a word about himself may not be out of 
place. He Is William Fairfield Warren, born at Will. 
jamsburg, Mass., 1838; graduated at Wesleyan Univer 
sity, 1853 ; studied in Germany, and was professor at 
Bremen, 1856-1866; became professor of systematic 
theology in Boston Theological Seminary, 1866, and was 
made Dean in 1871. In 1873 he was chosen as the Pres- 
ident of Boston University, and at present holds this 
That a man so distinguished for ability and 
prudence could be guilty of hazarding a well earned 
reputation by putting thought and life into a crank 
book is inconceivable. And when this volume is ded- 
icated ‘‘with friendly permission” to Professor Max 
Miiller, it is quite apparent that the aut hor is not a bigot 
nor a superficial theorist. In religious belief Dr. 
Warren is a Methodist, -_ he is known to many by his 
hymns : 

Out on an ocean all boundless we ride, 
We're homeward bound,“ 


I worship thee, O Holy Ghost, 
I love to worsbip thee.”’ 


THE FINE ART LIBRARY.’ 


These books are the first of a series which, if continued 
in thesame spirit and with the same degree of excellence, 
will prove to be of considerable value to the artist, the 


and 


1 Artistic Anatomy. By Mathias Duval. History of Flemish 
Painting. By A. J. Wauters. The Dngilish School of Painting. 
By Ernest Chesneaun. (New Tork: Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


present era, giving short sketches of the lives of the men 
who were most prominent, and tracing b iefly the in- 
fluences of the various national snd political changes 
during those periods, upon the art of the country. 

Very much the same may be said of Chesneau’s “‘ Eng- 
lish School of Painting,” which is, possibly, less a history 
and more of a handbook than the Flemish Paintiog.” 
The author considers first the old masters and the de- 
velopment of the phase of landscape painting, and in the 
second division of his work he takes up the modern 
school, and gives the reader biicf sketches of the leaders 
of English art from the time of the Pre Raphaelites down 
to the younger men of the day, including, under the 
head of Caricature, the familiar names of Leech, Calde- 
cott, Tenniel, Doyle, and Du Maurier, of the works of 
all of whom very fair specimens are given. Indeed, the 
jllustrative features of the English School of Painting” 
are much better than those of the IIistory of Flemish 
Painting,” although the latter bas, we believe some com- 
paratively rare features in this line. The work on the 
English School, moreover, has an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Ruskin, which will commend the work to many 
who, perhaps, would remain somewhat indifferent with- 
out this word from the great critic. The Introduction 
is good reading, and puts one in a pleasant humor to 
continue reading what follows, which, afterward, one is 
glad to have read for itself. 


If the design of the selection from the Prose Writings of 
NM P. Willis (New York; Charles Scribner's Sons; $1.50) 
made by Professor Henry A. Beers, the author of the biog 
raphy of Willis just issued in the ‘‘ American Men of Letters 
Serles (Boston: Houghton, Min & Co ; $1.25), were to 
revive the flecting popu'arity of this literary trifler of a 
generation ago, we fear the tagk would be a hop: less one. 
Willis wrote for a day; not for lasting fame. The charm of 
his writing was like that of the champagne he was so fond 
of introducing into his sketches—effervescent, to be enjoyed 
at the instant or not at all. Yet he was, in his time, a nota- 
ble literary figure, and few lovers of literature will gradge 
a space in their libraries to this judicious selection of speci- 
mens of his style, which, in its fashior, was charmingly 
easy and elegant, His workmanship was, as Mr. Beers 
says, a carving of cherry-stones, but the cutting was dell- 
cate and the polishing elaborate. Somebody bas said that 
his prose was delicate and brief, like a white jicket; 
transparent, like a lump of ice in champagne; soft-tem- 
pered, hke the sea-breeze at night.“ His echool was that 
of the Annuals’’ and Souveairs,“ or rococo school, whose 
creations, says Mr. Beers, inasqueraded in ‘‘a needlework 
world—a world in which there was always moonlight on the 
lake and twilight in the vale; where drooped the willow 
and bloomed the eglantine, and jessamine embowered the 
cot of the village maid; where the lark warbled in the 


‘heavens, and the nightingale chanted in the grove ’neath 


the moldering, ivy-mantled tower; where vesper chimes and 
the echoes of the merry bugle-ugle-ugle horn were borne 
upon the zephyrs across the yellow corn; where Isabel 
sang to the harp (with her hair down), and the tinkling 
guitar of the serenader under her balcony made re 
sponse ; a world in which there were fairy isles, enchant- 
ed grottoes, peris, gondolas, and gazelles.’’ The ruth- 
less hand of realism has long since swept all this pretty 
nonsense from our literature, and the taste which liked 
it cannot be again galvanized into existence. We con- 
fess that we have derived far greater pleasure in read- 
ing what Mr. Beers has to say of Willis than in reading 
what WI lis has to say for himself. Barring a few pages in 


which long lists of titles of long since forgotten—and 
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deservedly forgotten —sketches are given, and which are 
abont as interesting reading as Homer’s “‘ Catalogue of the 
Ships,“ the blography is extremely entertaining, full of 
kindly but clever bits of criticism, and throwing all sorts of 
tide lights on American literary and social life. One is 
surprised, when one thinks what a harmless creature Willis 
really wae, to notice how bitterly he contrived to get him- 
self hated. Lockhart had a sneer at his servile adulation 
of rank and title;’’ Bates labeled him with a nickname 
that stuck to him for life, ‘‘ Namby Pamby Willis ;’’ Lydia 
Maria Child never forgave him because in reviewing her 
‘Frugal Housewife’’ he harped on the sentence Hard 
gingerbread is nice; while Dr. Maginn fairly deluged him 
with epithets, of which one of the most delicate was a 
fifty-fifth rate scribbler of gripe-visited sonnets.“ Thack- 
eray sald that it was comfortable that there should have 
been a Willie,“ and it is true that, thongh far removed 
from a great writer, he was a man of interesting personal- 
ity. Mr. Beers makes him only the center, as it were, of a 
book of decidedly readable goseip and comment. 


The Literary Remains of the Late Henry James. Edited 
with an Introduction by William James. (Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co.) One need not be able to agree with the 
conelusions in philosophy and religion expressed by the 
subject of this memoir to thoroughly admire the nature, 
spirit, and intellectual power of the man. The strong yet 
pleasant features shown in the handsome portrait serving 
as frontispiece give a true index to the character of the 
thinker and scholar. In his personal life, as shown in 
the introductory sketch by his son, and in the autebio- 
graphie sketch which occupies a prominent place in 
this volume, he was a man of singularly gentle and 
pure cbaractcr, living mainly a subjective and intellect- 
ual life. Ilis wiitiogs and his entire mode of thought were 
of too abstract and too abstruse a kind to make his name 
known to any large circle of readers, but to that select class to 
whom the great problems of nature and the supernatural 
are of never-failing intensity of interest, Mr. James was a 
writer of varied suggestiveness and subtle thought. As to 
his relations with religion, he tells us that the juvenile faith 
enforced upon him was in effect that a profound natural 
enmity existed from the beginning between man and God.“ 
This was a doctrine which in many forms Mr. James com- 
bated and detested throughout his life. Though he hada 
profound dislike for what he called professional religion,“ 
calling it a beast with two heads, ritualism and revival- 
ism,“ and though he was not chary in his denunciations of 
sects of all sorts, including the Swedenborgian, he was, 
nevertheless, says his son, a Christian and ‘‘a most devout 
one, an abject Christian, as a clergyman in Boston called 
bim at the time of his death.“ Yet he declined to assert 
positive bellef in the miraculous and superbuman side of 
the life of Christ. His peculiar views and reasoning are 
given in elaborate particularity in bis Spiritual Creation,” 
which, with a few Per-onal Recollections of Carlyle“ of 
considerable literary interest, the autobiographical sketch 
already referred to, and a bibliography of Mr. James’s 
works, makes up a memorial volume of peculiar and deep 
interest. 

Ilistory of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament, by 
Professor Reuss, of Strasburg, Germany (Houghton, Mit- 
in & Co.), now translated by the Rev. E. L. Houghton, 
from the author’s fifth revised and enlarged edition of 1874, 
in two volumes, is to the English reader a vast treasury of 
new learning. It relates to all the writiogs which have been 
beld to be apostolic. It is at once a history of their origin, 
collection, preservation, dissemination, and exegesis, or use 
in theology. It divides the bistory, not by distinct periods, 
but by related facts, so that each series of facts may be 
viewed by itself. Its style is fresh and interesting for a 
German critical work. It comprehends far more material, 
and erranges it better, than the similar work of Michaelis 
or Semler. It excels, also, Credner and Davidson in ite 
historical character. Its notes are instructive and suggest- 
ve. The translator has added largely tothe value of its 
bibliograpby, as well as index, for British and American stu- 
dents. It isa dangerous book for those who see no pecul- 
lar value or exclusive autbority in the New Testament 
writings. It makes as much of tradition as of Scripture. 
It treats of all the extant writings. It rejects 2 Peter, re 
jects the theory of a second imprisonment of Paul, and so 
finds no place in Paul's life for 1 Timothy, rejects John's 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel and Apocalypse, talks of 
irreconcilable contradictions in the Gospels and the Acts, 
and often provokes dissent, or fails of approval. But it 
corrects some popular errors by showing that the canen 
was never closed or ‘‘ ixed’’ so precisely and univer- 
sally as to exclude variation in the list of books; nor was 
the principle which guided in its formation distinctly for- 
mulated ; nor is it possible to discover that the text ever 
existed in complete purity. It is a book, however, of spe- 
cial interest for scholars, probably the greatest of its kind, 
though not the latest and ripest in its results. 

The Rev. Sir George W. Cox has already done much for 
the student of Greek history and literature, both in the 
direction of history proper and, more particularly, in com- 
parative mythology. His new volume, Lives of Greek States- 
men, which is published in a noticeably neat and elegant 
litle volume by the Harpers, takes up the subject of 
Greek history as studied in the lives of its greatest in- 
dividual citizens, a method presenting special advan- 
tages and furnishing many opportunities for dramatic 
depiction and personal interest. The present volume 
is occupied with Solon, Peisistratos, Kleisthenes, Polyk- 
rates, Aristagoras, Miltiades, Aristeides, Themistokles, 
Pausanias, and Gelon (we adopt Sie George's spell- 
ing), thus bringing the history of Greece down to the 
triumphant close of the great struggle with Persia. It is 
hardly necessary to say anything of the author's exact 
knowledge and thorough scholarship, universally recognized 
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by all having the slightest acquaintance with this class of 
subjects. But we may add that he has admirably succeded 
in these sem!-biographical, semi-historical sketches in por- 
traying the national life and politics with vivid interest and 
graphic literary skill. We know of no book which gives in 
so complete and yet so brief a form a general review of the 
most glorious era of the history of Greece. 


The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, in the Text 
‘of the Revised Version (Macmillan & Co.), has an In- 
troduction’ by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, and a translation 
of the firat part of W. G. Rashbrooke’s Greek Syn- 
opticon,“ without its colors, as if for English boys at 
school,“ so that each can make a Synopticon for 
himself. Its object is to exhibit in black type the 
matter common to the first three Evangelists, which, 
when taken apart, makes a kind of narrative by itself, 
called the Triple Tradition,“ and is treated as if it were 
earlier than any existing gospel, and the closest approxima- 
tion to the original narrative, from which the three borrowed, 
provided they had no communication with one another. 
Mark is taken to be the earliest. He has almost all that is 
common to Matthew and Luke. Did he combine them or 
they borrow from him? No, but all three took from the 
common tradition.“ Its pre-existence is assumed, and also 
their independence of one another ; further, that paucity of 
peculiar matter is a sign of priority in time. The original 
gospel must be picked out of the three. Mark, as it stands 
when revised, is not so good asa gospel imbedded in Mark. 
Harmony is made by cutting off peculiarities. All that is 
peculiar to any gospel is less certain than the rest. To 
these points we object. Was there any common tradition 
except an oralone? This problem is not likely to be solved 
without some new discovery. Lot we agree with Dr. Ab- 
bott that there has been a distinct gain for the Christian 
religion from the uncertainty and variations of the text of 
the Christian books. The consequent detachment from 
the mere letter may help to attach us more firmly to the 
Spirit.’’ Our faith ought not to be based upon historical 
details which may be shaken to-morrow.” We are led to 
truth through iliusion’’—only wo are not so easily com- 

forted with delusion or confusion. 


Home Studies in Nature. By Mary Treat. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.) Taking up this collection of delightful 
studies in curious byways of natural history to renew the 
pleasant impression made by reading them in magazine lit- 
erature, the reviewer found upon laying it down that he had 
read the entire volume,and with iresh and constantly in- 
creasing interest. It is remarkable how many and how fas- 
cinating subjects for close study the eye of a trained ob- 
server can find in the animal and vegetable life near at hand. 
The nest-building and domestic life of the birds; the social 
organization, industries, and warfares of the ant colonies ; 
the spiders of architectural tastes, who build for themselves 
symmetrical towers, and close their burrows with neatly 
fashioned and hinged trap-doors; the strange carnivorous 
plants, with their delicate and curious devices for eatrap- 
ping the unwary insects—all are described ina clear and 
simple way, aud, without exception, the sketches are most 
agreeable reading. The author’s study of nature is modest, 
and her style free from technical terms, yet her investiga- 
tions were, in certain directions, so original and important 
as to win the special approval and interest of Mr. Darwin. 
The book is handsomely illustrated. 


The dry, statistical guide-book of the past s ems to be 
giving place to brighter and more agreeable literature for 
tourists. Mr. Ernest Ingersoll's To the Shenandoah and Be- 
yond (New York: Leve & Alden), though issu:d in the 
interest of a particular combination of railway routes, is 
none the less an original and readable book, fully equal in 
literary merit to mot magazine descriptive articles.“ 
Tbe author takes us on a pleasant trip with a party of 
bright and chatty people through Maryland, Virginia, and 
Evst Tennessee, stopping at picturesque and interes-ing 
points in the Valley of the Shenandoas, at the Luray Caverns, 
the Natural Bridge, Mountain Lake, and many other places, 
everywhere describing the scenery, local legends, materia) 
progress, and routes of travel in the valleys and uplands 
traversed. The book is profusely illustrated, has a good 
map, aud will be found valuable by all travelers. 


The fourth volume of Dr. Schaff’s History of The Christian 
Church (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) covers the 
ground of medial Christianity, A. D. 500-1073. This 
includes the mission of Augustine to England, and its con- 
version ; the story of St. Patrick, who was really a kind of 
reformer before the Reformation; the Christian missions in 
the north of Europe; the rise of Mobammedaniem, and its 
conflicts with Christianity; the growth of the Papal hier- 
archy, with its monasticism, its church discipline, its worship 
and ceremonies; and, generally, the early development of 
that phase and form of Christianity out of which a little 
later grew the great co:ruptions which at once necessitated 
and produced the Reformation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Fargus, better known as Hugh Conway, has been 
very seriously Ul, but is now likely to recover. 

—Count Von Moltke’s “ Poland: an Historical Sketch,’’ 
has only lately been put into an English translation. 

—Mrs. Oliver’s book on Dean Stanley, recently published 
by Capples, Upham & Co. (Boston), is having quite a large 
sale in London. 

—A Chinese military attaché in Paris has lately written 3 
book about his own country, entitled ‘‘ The Chinese Painted 
by Themselves. 

—A new Collection of College Songs,’”’ compiled by 
Heary Randolph Waite, has just been issued by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co. (Boston). 

Mr. Swinburne’s new poem, Marino Faliero,” deals, 
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as its title suggests, with one of the most striking chapters 
of Venetian history. 

—We are glad to know that several hundred copies o 
Dr. Gladden’s recent volume, Things New and Old,“ hay 
gone to a London bookseller. 

—The author of a recent story, The Duchess Emillte,“ 
Mr. Barrett Wendell, a kinsman of Dr. Holmes, and an 
structor in English at Harvard College. 

—Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, son of the ex-Khedive, is pre 
paring a work on The Literature of Egypt,“ the first vol 
ume of which will shortly be issued. 

—Mr. Colquhoun, the author of Acress Chrysé” and 
Among the Shans,’’ is an English railway engineer who 
has acted as a London Times ”’ correspondent in the far 
East. 

—Mr. Max O’Rell, author of the John Bull ” brochures, 
is said to be M. Paul Bloust, French Master at Westminster 
School, and editor of the Clarendon Press volames on 
French Oratory.” 

—A new competitor in the field of domestic journalism is 
“Good Housekeeping, a semi monthly publication issued 
by Clark W. Bryan & Co. (Holyoke, Mass.), and devoted to 
the discussion of home topics. 

— Messrs. Matthews and Bunner’s charming stories, pub 
lished under the title In Partnership,“ have been repab- 
lished abroad, and are likely to repeat beyond the sea the 
success which they have gained in this country. 

—Mr. Pater's Marius the Epicurean,” although neces- 
sarily addressed to a small audience, is attracting a good 
deal of attention, and will be certain of a carefal and.intel- 
ligent, if not of a wide, reading. Wet 

Professor A. H. Sayce has just published an Introduc- 
tion to the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, iu which 
he gives an account of the writings themselves and the his- 
tory of the times which produced them, 

—Mr. 8. W. Rowell (P.O. Box 700, Philadelphia, Pa.) has 
just issued a new edition of his chart of the Kings of Israel 
and Judah,“ and their excellent arrangement is of great 
convenience to Sunday-schoo! teachers. 

—With regard to Mr. Frank Vincent, the double announce- 
ment is made that he is preparing for another long tour of 
the world, and that he has in press a new volume, Stray 
Sketches of Travel and Travelers.’’ 

—The Harpers have issued in their Handy Series the book 
on Society in London, by a Foreign Resident, which is 
just now attracting so much attention and calling out so 
much criticism in the English metropolis. 

—Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. (Chicago) will soon issue 
a little volume containing two essays by Mrs. Helen Ekin 
Starrett and her sister. Mrs. Frances Ekin Allison, on The 
Future of Educated Women,“ and Men, Women, and 
Money. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) bave jast issued 
an interesting work by a missionary, the Rev. B. C. Henry. 
The book is entitled The Cross and the Dragon; or, Light 
in the Broad East,“ and presents interesting phases of mis- 
sionary work in Southern China. 

—Professor E. A. Freeman’s lectures this term at Oxford 
will deal with The Chief Periods of European [listory.’ 
The discourses are six in number, and divided thus: Eu- 
rope before the Roman Power, Rome the Head of Europe, 
Rome and the New Nations, The Divided Empire, Survivals 
of Empire, Europe without Rome. 

—Lord Tennyson has been guilty of the most atrocious piece 
of verse that has appeared over any poet’s namo for many a 
day. It is based on the supposition that the Liberal Minis 
try have neglected the English navy, in which case Lard 
Tennyson points the slow finger of scorn at them. We sus- 
pect that, however grave the laches of the Admiralty may 
be in their care of the navy, their crime is less than that of 
Lord Tennyson in the perpetration of this dreadful piece of 
doggerel. 

—The latest birthday book is compiled from the writings 
of that eminent moralist, Mark Twain. The “‘ Book Buyer 
suggests some of the poesible juxtapositions of blank space 
for friends’ names and quotations from Mr. Clemens. For 
instance, it suggests the possibility of asking a friend to 
write his name opposite this sentence: His mouth stood 
that wide open that you could have laid a ham in it without 
him notieing. Or fancy requesting the autograph of a 
young lady opposite this: ‘‘She was so ugly that she could 
not smile after ten o’clock Saturday night without breaking 
the Sabbath. 

—The last bound volume of the Century Magazine, 
including the numbers issued between November and April, 
recalls one of the most remarkable successes in the history 
of magazine literature. During this period the Century 
has nearly doubled its circulation, and has printed 
twenty-four editions and more than a million and a quarter 
copies of the six numbers included in this volume. This 
popular success has been largely due, of course, to the 
series of war articles, which make the special featare of this 
volume, but the magazinesustains its high and varied inter- 
est in all other directions. 

—‘* 8tepniak’’ writes to Charles Scribner’s sons: I readily 
comply with the kind desire of Messrs. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, of New York, in declaring that | authorize this Amer- 
ican reprint of my ‘Russia under the Tzars.’ It is among 
Englishmen that my attempts to expose the truth about 
Rassian conditions found the most indulgent ear, and my 
appeals in favor of Ruesian liberty the most touching sym- 
pathy. And I was extremely pleased and proud to learn 
that, on the other side of the ocean, the people of the great 
nation to whom Europe owes so much for its present lib- 
erty has shown also an interest in my modest efforts, I 
can only congratulate myself with this new proof of their 
kindness, and hope that the * Russia under the Tzars’ may 
contribute its part ia inducing the public opinion of the 
great American nation to unite its powerful voice in favor 
of Russian liberty, and in condemnatios of the Tzar- 
um. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


A new periodical devoted to the interest of art has 
j ust come into being, in spite of the difficulty which it is 
generally believed attends the maintenance of similar 
magazines already in existence—excepting, of course, 
the old and widely known periodicals. The new jour- 
nal is called Art and Decoration,” and is conducted by 
Mr. George R. Halm, the artist, who is known 
chiefly by his work as a decorative designer of promi- 
nence. The magazine is intended primarily to appeal 
to the technical constituency of the art world in general, 
and to the advancement of interior and exterior orna- 
mentation. The first number, which appeared on May 
1, is filled with many exeellent examples of work and 
treatment in almost every department of decorative art, 
and it is rich in valuable suggestions to those who de- 
vote themselves to the study of art as applied to in- 
dustrial forms. The list of contributors includes the 
names of very many men who are prominent in art 
work, either purely pictorial, or illustrative, or decora- 
tive, and the initial number contains examples of the 
work of F. S. Church, Charles Volkmar, and John 
Mazzanovich. 

The type and priating of the magazine are exception- 
ally good, and for the comparatively small cost (twenty- 
five cents) a really admirable periodical is thus made 
attainable for a large number of the class for whom it 
is specially intended. 


A genulne work of art is a treasure in itself, but when 
it has attached to it the rich associations which come 
from having belonged to one or more great persons, 
from whom the direct line of possession may be traced, 
it becomes priceless in value, A friend has recently 
secured a couple of such valuable treasures in the shape 
of two miniature paintings on ivory which belonged to 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, and which passed from his hands 
into those of Leigh Hunt, and thence down through the 
haads of various owners to the present happy possessor. 
The line of descent has been written upon the backs of 
the frames and pictures, which one likes to think hung 
upon the walls of Shelley’s study, or of Leigh Hunt's, 
and were gazed upon by many of the great men and 
women of that day, whose genius has become the 
world's heritage. The pictures are copies of two Sybils ; 
one, we believe, by Domenichino, the other by Raphael 
or Correggio, we cannot now say definitely which; and 
while they are, in point of execution, equally fine, one 
exceeds the other in delicacy and refinement of color. 
The crude, harsh coloring of the less pleasing miniature 
may be due to the effects of time, or to the unskilled 
taste of some artist employed to retouch the original ; 
but, notwithstanding its inferiority to the other, its 
history makes it a treasure-trove, and as they hang 
together now on the walle of a modern drawing-room 
which would have delighted the original owners of the 


paintings for its manifestations of perfect taste and 


artistic refinement, they stimulate the fancy of the be 
holder wh» knows their history, and make one feel that 
if they only were endowed with the gift of speech they 
could telt tales of rare interest of the men who once pos- 
sessed (ucm. 


The reports as to the gradual destruction of the 
famous frescoes by William Hunt in the Assembly 
Chamber of the Capito] at Albany will bring dismay 
and rogrot to very many people who have seen and 
admired these beautiful mural paintings, which are, per- 
haps, the finest specimens of their kind in America. 
The regular correspondent of the New York Tribune 
gives the following account of these frescoes and of the 
lamentable condition in which they now are: 

‘* Leakage from the roof of the Capitol or moisture in 
the walls has caused a white cement to ooze forth upon 
the paiatings. Already a portion of one of the horses’ 
heads in ‘ Progress,’ the picture on the north wall of the 
Assembly, has become almost a mere smear of vivid oil 
paints and white cement. The horse’s head is rapidly 
becoming obliterated, and the jet-black negro, who, 
holding a torch in one hand and grasping the reins with 
the other, is leading the way downward through space, 
is threatened with the same fate, for the cement has 
almost put out historch. In the picture of The Dis- 
coverer,” on the opposite wall, there is token also of ap- 
proaching ruin, the cement having appeared on the edges 
of the painting near the roof. 

These large paintings are nearly the last works of the 
distinguished artist. He had designed them many years 
before, but had no chance to paint them on the large 
surface they demanded till he received a commission 
from the Capitol Commissioners to paint some such 
pictures on the walls of the Assembly Chamber. Scaf- 
foldings were built for him high up on the walls, and 
there he labored on the paintings literally night and day; 
haste being necessary owing to the early occupation of 
the grand hall by the Assemblymen. The paintings cost 
the State $25,000. They were first exhibited to the pub- 

e upon the opening of the new Capitol in January, 
1979 ; and were praised highly by art critics at that 
ume. 


„A short time after the Assembly Chamber was thus 
opened Mr. Hunt visited Albany, and, naturally, went 
into the Assembly Chamber. A mob of Aseemblymen 
was shouting before the Speaker’s desk at the moment, 
and all eyes were upon them. No one noticed the 
gentleman who modestly stood in the back part of the 
room and almost timidly raised his eyes to look at the great 
paintings on the walls. Mr. Hunt remained only a few 
moments; the uproar of the popular assemblage was, 
perhaps, not to his liking. He passed out of the room, 
and never saw his pictures again. He died suddenly a 
few months afterward.” 


Admirers of the works of M. Barye, the famous 
French animal sculptor, whose name and fame have been 
widely discussed recently in connection with the un- 
velling of the Barye monument in Baltimore, to which 
city it was presented by Mr. Walters, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Barye, will be glad to learn that the Metro- 
politan Museum of this city has been enriched by the 
gift, from Mr. 8. P. Avery, of Barye’s famous bronze 
group, The Combat of the Lapithe and the Centaur.” 
The work was modeled by Barye in 1850, was cast by 
himself about 1867, and has been for the past fifteen 
years in the gallery of the Bazaar Royal at the Hague. 
Upon the death of the proprietor this past winter the 
work became procurable, and Mr. Avery took advantage 
of the occasion to secure it for the gallery of his own 
city. A well-known French critic, Gustave Planche, 
thus wrote concerning this work in 1851 : 

Jam now coming to M. Barye’s last work, ‘The 
Combat of the Lapitha and Centaur,’ in which culminate 
in such astriking manner all the ideas he has expressed 
in the last twenty years. He has been able in this work 
to unfold all his treasures of knowledge, and to demon- 
strate to the most incredulous that he knows the human 
form no less perfectly than he does that of the lion or 
the bull. He had to struggle against a terriblememory, 
against the metope that decorates the British Museum. 
He freed himself from this adversary by choosing a new 
path. His group has nothing in common with the frag- 
ments brought to London by Lord Elgin. The Centaur 
by M. Barye, in its action and its form, severs itself dis- 
tinctly from the Greek tradition without disparaging it. 
The author inspired himself from nature, and devoted 
himself to reproducing all of its details which he had 
observed. He easily understood that he could not, 
without exposing himself to censure on the ground of 
rashness, try to reproduce in full embossment the high 
relief sculptured by the hand of Phidias, the perfection 
of which disheartens the most skillful sculptor. A lover 
of the ideal, he sought it by processes almost always 
neglected by the Greeks. The Attic school, the most 
learned of all the schools, seldom concerned itself with 
energetic action, or at least, when it did undertake to 
produce it, tempered strength with majesty. It is for 
action expressed with entire freedom that M. Barye 
claims our attention. . The Centaur of M. Barye is 
excellent in its parts borrowed from the horse, young, 
vigorous, and boldly accentuated. In its human part it 
belongs to realism by its minuteness of detail, the ideal 
intervening only in the uniting of these two natures and 
in the conception of the action. . The head of the 
Centaur, held in the powerful grasp of the Lapithe, the 
former struggling convulsively while threatened with 
the club, is an invention full of novelty, deserving of the 
highest praise. All those who have been absolutely 
bent upon recognizing in M. Barye only a sculptor of 
genre, are compelled when facing this group to abandon 
the restrictions and acknowledge him as a sculptor 
capable of taking in hand and of executing the most dif- 
ficult and the greatest variety of subjects.” 


It is decided that we are to hear the latest work of 
Gilbert and Sullivan on this side cf the water next Fall. 
„The Mikado” is to be produced in this city, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan himself is coming over to superintend 
the production of his latest musical creation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CROW CREEK SETTLERS. 


A REMINISCENCE AND A PICTURE, 
Editor Christian Union. 

Dear SIR, — Since coming to Dakota two months ago, 
on invitation of the Government of the United States, to 
take up a piece of land, cultivate it, and become a home- 
steader, I have taken every opportunity to ascertain the 
status of Indian affairs, and to form an opinion of the 
justice or injustice of opening these lands to settlement. 
I have read The Christian Union for almost all the years 
of its existence, and cannot do without it when away 
from home, so have had it forwarded here. A little 
late, therefore, in the day, your issue of April 16 reached 
me. The article, *‘Lo! the Poor White Man,” was 
first to be noticed and read. I cannot, as I re-read the 
words so sarcastically uttered, wholly suppress a feeling 
of indignation, but remembering The Christian Union 
is, to my mind, the paper of all others devoted to jus- 
tice and right, as God gives us to see the right, I am 


ready to excuse it all on the ground of misinformation. 
And perhaps this misinformation should create little 
wonder. The Eastern press is rife with it. President 
Cleveland shows his ears are filled with it, and the 
settlers upon the Crow Creek Reservation (so called), 
naturally hearing little of Eastern opinion, and being for 
the most part of that class who plod on without the 
means or opportunity to right their wrongs when they 
are felt, must of necessity have a struggle to obtain the 
unbiased attention and consequent aid and protection 
of the Government, from which, as American citizens, 
we naturally expect it. 

Yes, we find whisky in the Western towns—perhaps 
‘* six big barrels at a certain house — but tell us, please, 
if we can escape that evil by fleeing, say, to New York 
City |! 

And we need the Gospel preached among us. We 
will welcome all the efforts of Christian friends in our 
behalf; but a word of what we are doing for ourselves 
in that direction. The Sunday-school at Pukwana has 
received quite an impetus by the arrival of the mush- 
room population of ‘ homesteaders’ and ‘claim jump- 
ers. I will cite one case of two young women, who 
walk every Sunday four miles to take charge of classes, 
then go home and cook their dinner. Other prominent 
workers, all homesteaders on the reservation, are the 
wife of a disabled soldier; the father of this man, an 
elderly Methodist preacher, who acts as superintendent ; 
a young woman, secretary and treasurer; and a man, 
leader of the singing, who left Dartmouth College in his 
earlier years to serve in the Rebellion. 

Two things stated or implied in your article I wish 
especially to characterize as of false report. One is the 
statement that the settlers are arming for defense. Ex- 
cept to defend themselves in the courts of justice, this is 
absolutely unfounded. The other is with reference to 
the character of the settlers. We covet nothing so 
much as an investigation of the matter. Come and see 
us. I will entertain you with pleasure at my would-he 
home, on the N. W. Quarter of Section 7, Tp. 104, 
R. 69. I would like to surprise you of the colder 
climate with a view of my radishes and lettuce bed. I 
would like to have you meet my neighbors. At the 
east you would find Mr. Wesner plowing to-day. He 
is an intelligent American, who has about fifteen acres 
of land broken and a large vegetable garden planted ; 
When the news of Mr. Cleveland’s hasty order came, 
he was hurrying to get in his crops, dependent for the 
support of his family upon the harvest. He has put 
his little hard-earned savings into his home and im 
provements, not, like the Oklahoma Boomers, in de- 
fiance of the Government, but upon the executive 
order of the President of the United States. What 
do you advise him to do now? He doesn’t know 
‘‘where to turn, to use his own words. He is a 
fair specimen of the settlers. Should he bear the loss 
occasioned by the mistake of the Government, provided 
it was a mistake? On the north is Andrew Larsen, 
and further east is brother Tom. The latter has a job 
on the section to keep his four children, but Andrew can 
do nothing but cultivate the soil. At the west is Mr. 
Mcllvain, of the type already mentioned. South of me 
lives a woman, a ploneer in Western work, who has oc- 
cupied rooms at Pukwana while awaiting the opening of 
the reservation. She has invested her money in land 
near the town, and, while overseeing the whole, has 
given work to laborers, and been an inspiration, in a lit- 
erary way, to the little circle of ladies about her. 

Other near settlers, whom I cannot pause to describe, 
are a young man from Mason City, Iowa; a young 
woman graduate of the Wisconsin University, and a 
poor Bohemian. The women that I have mentioned 
spend the nights two together at alternate places for com- 
pany’s sake, but feel as free and secure to be half a mile 
from the nearest neighbor, and much more so, than they 
could be in a country home near any city in the States. 

The stery of the narrow escape of an Indian, shot 
through the moccasin, I do not hesitate to believe highly 
colored. It must have been an isolated case of such 
treatment. No such report has come to us, and we have 
visited and talked with Indians, taking especial interest 
in those converted to Christianity, and students from 
the Hampton School. 

Let mesay, in closing, that, before you judge again of 
our character, try to be present at our next meeting of 
the Settlers’ Union. When I look around upon the men 
and women gathered there in all quiet and orderliness, 
I am not ashamed of my position among them, and 
wonder why, having gone out from among yourselves, 
we are looked upon as unworthy of respect and protec- 
tion. Granting it a sin of ignorance, and no greater, 

I am, respectfully, A. J. 8. 

PUK wax, Brule County, D. T., April 27, 1885. 


The Yale College co-operative store was opened March 
9; upto April 25 its gross business was $1,282.84. It 
has 425 subscribers, has several ‘‘ affiliated” city stores, 
and has already in a modest way saved the students 
considerable money. 
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IN THE DAYS OF STAGE COACHES. 


A book recently published in England, 
called the Royal Mall,“ tells this story 
of the old coaching days : 

„Speed was of the first consideration, 
and the stoppages at the wayside stages 
were of very limited duration. At an 
inn the travelers would hardly have 
made a fair start in appeasing thelr 
hunger when the guard would be heard 
calling upon them to take their seats, 
which, with mouths full, and still hungry, 
they would be forced to do, though with a 
bad grace and a growl—the acknowledged 
privilege of Englishmen. A story is told 
of ono passenger, however, who was equal 
to the occasion. Lelsurely sipping his 
tea and eating his toast, this traveler was 
found by the landlord in the breakfast- 
room when the other passengers were 
seated and the coach was on the point of 
starting. Boniface appealed to him to 
take his place, or he would be left behind. 
‘ But,’ replied the traveler, that I wily 
not do till I have a spoon to sup my egg.’ 
A glance apprised the landlord that not a 
spoon adorned thetable, and, rushing out, 
he detained the coach while all the pas- 
sengers were searched for} the missing 
articles. Then out came the satisfied 
traveler, who also submitted to the search 
and afterwards mounted the coach; and 
as the mall drove off he called to the land- 
lord to look inside the teapot, where the 
artful traveler bad placed the dozen 
spoons, with the double object of cooling 
the tea for his second cup and detaining 
the coach till he drank it.” 


SKILLFUL FINANCIERING. 


A West End gentleman recently at- 
tended a poker party, where he indulged | poss 
in numerous glasses of wine, and parted 
with most of his cash. Midnight found 
him on Tremont Street with just sixty- 
five cents in his pocket—a fifty-cent plece, 
a dime, and a nickel. Hailing a herdic, 
he requested the driver to take him to his 
home on Boylston Street. When the lat- 
ter was reached, the’ gentleman, produc- 
ing his half-dollar, asked the driver if he 
had a quarter. The driver, after careful 
search, regretted that he had nothing] 


smaller than a dollar, which he produced. | *7 


The gentleman, feeling poor, was disin- 
clined to pay double fare, and the herdic 
driver was equally averse to accepting 
fifteen cents for his fare. They pondered 
the matter awhile, and at last a happy 
thought struck the gentleman. ‘I will 
tell you,” he sald, brightening ; here are 
the sixty-five cents; you give me the 
dollar—that will be near enough !” The 
herdic driver handed over the dollar, 
thanked the gentleman for his kindness, 
and drove away; and the gentleman, 
pleased with his own ingenuity, entered 
the house, where it flashed across him 
what he had done. Boston Globe. 


A Heroic Woman.— Women are capa- 
ble of neroic acts in these days of com- 
monplace, as in the Amazonian times. A 
Cuban gentleman and his wife, an Ameri- 
can lady, arrived from the Bermudas a 
few days ago. She was evidently very 
ill, and when they were detained by the 


Custom-House inspector, whom the Cuban | 


assured would find nothing dutlable in 
the handbag, he insisted upon examin- 

. After rummaging around he found 
a box containing ten packages of cigar- | sk 
ettes. Then the inspector was triumph- 
ant, for the law allows a passenger to bring 
only 100 cigsrettes for personal use free of 
duty. He was about to pronounce a 
sentence upon the Cuban, when his wife 
stepped forward, trembling with weak- 
ness, and said : The second hundred are 
for my own use, sir.” ‘‘ Then madam 
cannot object to smoking one,” said the 
inspector, with a sneer. ‘Certainly, I 
will smoke one,” and she smoked one of 
the strongest Havana cigarettes. On their 
way to the St. James’ Hotel she was terri- 
bly sick, and had to stop at a doctor's for 
an hour. Detrolt Journal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & 00. 


HAVE JUST READY; 


Mr. Oldmixon. 


ANOVEL. By A. M. D., 

author of Lal and Dr. Grattan.“ 12mo, 

cloth. Price, $1.50. 

In Mr. 
eral phases 


Oldmixon” Dr. Hammond ‘co 

of New York life from new points of 
view, and presents pictures, the truth of w 1 
— readi ily recognized, but which it is believed have 
not hitherto been drawn by the novelist. “ Mr. Old- 
mizon is dramatic from first to last, and the oll 


Piech. the emotions of the reader to a high 
II. 
An Inglorious Columbus; 


OR, EVIDENCE THAT HWUI SHAN AND A 
PARTY OF BUDDHIST MONKS FROM 
AFGHANISTAN DISCOVERED AMERICA 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. By Epwarp P. 
Vuune. With Illustrations. cloth, 788 
pages. Price, $5. 


“ An Inglorious Columbus” is an attempt to show 
that America was discovered in the fif 

a party of Buddhist monks from Af 

ereis unquestionable proof 8 aotu 
some unknown Eastern and Mr. 
evidence to show that the traditions 0 
Mexico contain au account of the arrival there o 
this party of monks. 


III. 


Second Part of Owen Meredith’s 
New Poem. 


Glenaveril; or, The Met- 
amorphoses. 


A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. By the Eart or 
Lytron (Owen Merxepirs, author of Lu- 
olle). To be published in Six Monthly Parts. 
Price, 25 cents each part. Parts One and Two 
now ready. 


“The poem has the discursive and force 
of extremely brilliant conversation ; It has life 
and movement, abundance of go; it may 


possibly peeve to be an epoch. 


The Chemistry of Cook: 
ery. 


By W.Marrizvu 12moe, cloth. Price, 

$1.50. 

“Any unlearned but intelligent read ll 
enabled to understand the — 1 of these — „ 1 — 
ters, while I venture to anticipate that 2 


chemists may find in them some suggestive matter. 


. It will diffusea — e of what is at — 
t 


all — or 
postpaid, on receipt 


D. APPLETON A CO., Publishers, 


1, 3& 5 Srreet, New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE NOW READY: 


ony ort 


WITHIN THE CAPES. 
1 vol.,12mo,. $1.00. 
uaint, so fe so quletl — mene 
must wend onder, and 24 — 
Times. 
Mr. Pyle's novel is, first of all, pare and simple, 
one. As aseastory, 
it com well with the best o 
soll's tales, but it is much more. The pl — is vot 
the 00d. old-fashioned thrilling sort, and the 


atyle is strong and vigorous. 


PROSE WRITINGS OF I. P. WILLIS. 


Selected by Henny A. Brains. 1 vol., 12mo, 


gathered in this book Willis’s 
best prose works, which of late years have been 
and has chosen them so successfully 
that his —— may well hope that this collee- 
tion will be the one se PT which he will be 
manent! n literature. There 
n an 


lately — 1 for such ja col- 
leotion as this, ch — 


0 
les — * 

1 need. 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER ? 


1 vol., 12mo. Summer edition, paper, 50 cents. 

Cloth, $1.00. 

This is a new and my ee 
most delightfu most amous volumes of 


ally 
* These books are or 
post free, ar for, as bya 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer, @ favor upon the Advertiser. and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisoment in The Christian Unten. 


RENRY'S COMMENTARY 


for 810. 


Henry’s Commentary on 


the Bible, 3 vols. 4to, cloth, $10.00 
Another edition, in large type, 5 

vols., 4to, cloth, - - 1500 
Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, 

cloth, - - 20 00 


Persons desiring to [purchase this Com- 
mentary can have a circular sent them 
without charge, giving a specimen page 
from each of these editions, by sending 
us their address. 

“ King of Bible explorers — A Cuyler. 


The Epistie to the] Hebrews 

Explained, By Rev. BAMUEL 

T. Lownie, D. D. 8vo, - - $3 00 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations, 


geon. 


Poo’s Annotations on the 


Bible. 3 vols. - 750 


Dr. Jacobus’s Commenta- 
ries on Genesis, Gospels- 
Acts. 4wol. - - - 6@ 


Ryle on the Gospels. 7 vols. 10 50 


Dr, Hodge’s Commentaries 
on Romans, Corinthians, 
and Ephesians, 4 vols. - 700 


Arnot on Acts, The — in 
the House. - : F 


Bilunt’s and 
Paley’s Horae Pauline. 


Bowes’s Scripture on 
Illustrator. - 


Lee on the Inspiration od 
the Scriptures, - -+- 250 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


„ Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


NEW BOOKS. 
GENERAL GORDON, 


THE CHRISTIAN HERO. 


By the author of Our Queen,” New 
World Heroes, etc. 
12mo, 91.25. 


succinct and worthy record ef a wonder- 
Tul life. The story of Gordon’ * — and dra- 
matic career is here told clearly, graphically, and in 
such a manner as to interest both young — old. It 
is a life which seems like a story of romance. ur 
and the Round Table had no more blameless knight. 
He was Lancelot and G both in one, He 
died in the service of his yy and his admiring 
countrymen wiil cherish among their 
brightest and tenderest recollections. 


Pulpit and Easel. 


By Many B. Strzionr. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ Decidedly a better writer than Mr. Roe.”—{The 
Times, Philadelphia. 

“1 do not know that I have ever read a distinct 
ively religious story that pleased me so much“ 
(Edward Eggleston. 

“Something more than a well told story.”—{Lu- 
theran Observer. 

Will be cordially acceptable to that large class of 
readers who love a thoroughly reasonable, well- 
written, well printed, well-illustrated story.”— 
(Hartford Post. 


Rob Claxton's Story. 
By' Parma B. Cuampertarn. 12mo, 81.8. 


“A grand book for boys.”—({Fairfield Journal. 
“Simply and entertainingly told.“ — Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


1 50 


1 50 


1 50 


“One of the best boys’ books we have seen for 
jong time.“ [Christian Observer. 

“A good book for the wide-awake lads; it should 
go into the Sunday-school libraries.”—{Congrega, 
tionalist, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


DON'T BUY AN ATLAS Sax 


ie ated and Indexe asof 
| 


ANDOVER 


For JUNE 


CONTAINS : 
The Revised Old Testament. By Prof. C. 
M. Meap (one of the Revisers). 

Social Problems in the Pulpit: Sermon 
lil, Social Helps. Newman Suyrus, D. D. 
George Eliot. Prof. C. C. Evzrerr. 
The Religious Problem of the Country 

own, Rev. W. DX. 


EDITORIALS: 
Progressive Orthodoxy.—ll. The Incar- 
nation. 

The Needless Disparagement of a 
Noble Profession. 

England and Russia in the East. 
30 cents; $3 year, 


DR. NEWMAN SMYTH’S SERMONS TO 
WORKINGMEN in a pamphiet, 30 cents. 
100 coples or more at reduced rates. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 


11 East 1 7th Street, New York. 


d. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


I. KAMEHAMEHA THE GREAT: A Ro- 
mance of Hawaii. By C. M. Newer. 
With Illustrations and Glossary. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 


I. THE TRAVELERS SERIES. 
Sketches of People and Places. 
1émo, paper. Per volume, 50 cts. 

1. THE GREAT FUR LAND; or, Sketches 


of Life in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
By R. M. Rosinson. 


2. ITALIAN RAMBLES, By James Jacx- 
son “Janvis, author of Art Idea, “ Itallan 
Sichts,“ etc. 

8. STUDIES IN PARIS, By Epmuonvo vs 
Anicis, author of Constantinople, Hol- 
land and its People, Spain and the Span- 
lards,“ eto, 

III. GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION; 
or, Selections from Modern English 
Writers. With Grammatical Notes, I[dio- 
matic Renderings of Difficult Passages, a Gen- 
eral Introduction, and a Grammatical ludex. 
By C. A. Bucuuem, Phil. Doc., F. C. P., Profes 
sor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ue Putnam's new catalogue sent on appiica- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.8 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLT. 


By Noms i16mo, 81. 

This book gives the origin and history of the 
an R revolt, now known as Nik 
and is based on ten years’ careful study of Rus- 
slan subjectsa.and two years’ travel and resi- 
dence in Russia. One Sr the relation 
of the revolt to Europe, aud is pecullarly time! 


A MARSH ISLAND, 
By San Jewett, author of A Country 


= 
= 


Doctor, * Deephaven,” etc. i6mo, $1.25. 
A fresh novel by Miss Jewett will be welcomed 
by Rest tO a thoro ly 
and delightful story summer K. 
he has never written * more 
or “ A Marsh Island.“ 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 
VENETIAN LIFE, 
By W. D. Howzits. In two volumes. 8. 
WAKE ROBIN. 
By Joux Burroveus. $1. 


„% For sale by ali Booksellers, Sent by maii, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston ; 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


NEW MUSIC NOW READY, 


Diamond Collection, vy r. Daxxs. 
18 new and beautiful Anthema A 


Collection. 6 pages, large octavo. Sent on 
reosips of Scents 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY, 
Summer Roses, vy P. Marr. 


"Price, ots, each by mail per 100. 


May Annual, No. 12, * 

5 cts. each by mall; §4 per 100. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York 
81 Randolph t., Chicago. 
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foam a short distance away. 


gold plates. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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— 
at them have interfered with the general joy of the Ex- Boys should be taught to seek for pleasure in the love 


‘FACT AND RUMOR. 
u i recorded of an eminent AbgioIndian batrister 
that, after having narrowly watched the demea nor of the 


occupants of the Treasury bench in the House of Commons 


under queetion-fire at a highly critical conjuncture of 
foreign politics, he muttered to himself, and to the extreme 
surprise of his next-door neighbor under the gallery, 
„What a pity it is that the beggars wear boots and 
stockings!” To the inquirles of his friend—a stanch 
Ministerialist—as to his meaning, he returned evasive 
answers, and it was only upon reference to a profes- 
sional colleague of the learned gentleman’s that the mys- 
terious utterance was explained. The eminent advocate, 
it seemed, was accustomed to attribute his marvelous 
success in the cross-examination of native witnesses to 
his practice of intently watching their naked feet. His 
experience was, he declared, that the workings of an 
inventive imagination, though they might leave no trace 
whatever on the trained countenance of the Oriental 
fabulist, were most always to be detected in the twitch- 
ings of his toes. | 


The Hydrographic Office has been collecting data to 
determine under what circumstances the use of oll is 
most efficacious in diminishing the danger of breaking 
bens during a gale of wind. Here is one of several au- 
thentic accounts received : ‘“‘ Captain Jones, of the British 
steamship ‘ Chicago,’ while rescuing the crew of the 
brigantine ‘ Fedore,’ used oll with the best results. It 
was blowing a heavy gale, with very high seas. The 
‘Chicago’ ran to windward fof the ‘Fedore,’ and 
during a lull, oll having been poured on the water, the 
port lifeboat was successfully launched. A can of oil 
was taken in the boat, and by using it the seas were kept 
down in the vicinity, though they broke in masses of 
As the boat approached 
the Fedore, the crew of that vessel poured oil on the 
water, and so calmed the sea that the boat got alongside 
and rescued the shipwrecked crew without sustaining 
any injury. About half a gallon of paint oil was used 
by the boat during her trip.” 


There is nothing new under the sun, says the Pall 
Mall,” and not even the modern inventor of artificial 
teeth can claim the honor of having been the first to 
supply gap toothed humanity with the subtlest of mastt- 


cation knives. This has recently been proved by Italian 


antiquarians; who have discovered false teeth in a skull 
which has been excavated in an ancient Etruecan 
cemetery, with many other curiositiesfat present safely 
stowed away at the museum of antiquities at Corneto, 
in Tuscany. The sepulcher out of which the skull was 
taken dates, according to experts, from the fifth or sixth 
century n. C., and the false teeth are nothing but animal 
teeth attached to the human teeth by means of small 


In the recent count of Uncle Sam's cash, the coin 
was found to be correct within two cents. In one vault 
was found a heavy, square box that had evidently been 
in the vault for many years. The services of a lock- 
smith were secured, and on opening the box it was 
found to contain a bottle of diamonds, a bottle of pearls, 
a bottle of attar of roses, and a lump of gold. One of 
the older employees identified these as articles which 
had been presented to Pfesident Monroe about the year 
1823 by the Japanese Government. and which had been 
stored in the Treasury pending the passage of an act 
of Congress authorizing their acceptance. Congress has 
not yet legislated on the subject. P. S.— The two cents 
have been found. 


Sir John Lubbock adduces statistics which go to show 
that, notwithstandin: the great increase in population, 
there has been a positive decrease in crime in England 
and Wales. Thus in the five years ending in 1859 thero 
were 12,500 cases of imprisonment for indictable offenses; 
in the five years ending in 1881, only 9,300. Even more 
striking are the figures as to juvenile offenders. In 1856 
there were committed for indictable offenses 14 000 
juveniles ; in 1881, only 5,500. He adds: I cannot 


doubt that these results are greatly due to the improve- 
ments in education and to the children being kept out of 


the streets.” 


he new postal act making the unit of weight for 
single letters an ounce instead of half an ounce will go 
into effect on the lst of July. It is believed that while 
this law will not materially increase the average weight 
of letters, it will induce the sending out under seal of 
much valuable matter Low sent at fourth-class rates. 
As an illustration of the effects of low postage, it is said 
that in March of this year four million fewer postal 


_ cards than in the corresponding month last year were 


sold. 

A New Orleans paper tries to reassure the people who, 
it thinks, have been kept away by the ‘skyrocket 
oratory” prevalent there. Orators, it édys, of all 
degrees of intelligence and strength of lumg have been 
talking there all winter, shouting and sawing the air, and 
none of them have been heard, and for that reason none 


position, which bas come through the eye and not the 
ear. It must be confessed, however, that the speeches 
have been a little wearing on the newspapers.” 


The most curious book in the world is one that is nei- 
ther written nor printed. Every letter of the text is cut 
into the leaf, and, as the alternate leaves are of blue 
paper, it is as easily read as the best print. The labor 
required and the patience necessary to cut each letter 
may be imagined. The work is so perfect that it seems 
as though done by machinery, but every character was 
made by hand. The book is entitled The Passion of 
Christ.” It is a very old volume, and was a curiosity 
as long ago as the year 1640. 


The overcrowding of the professions in Germany is 
illustrated by the fact that in Fleeth, Mecklenburg, the 
schoolmaster, aged seventy-six years, has just been put 
on the retired list, with the grant of an annual pension 
of 114 marks ($86 United States currency) and seven 
meters (measurement) of firewood, after haviog faith- 
fully and conscientiously served for over fifty-two years, 
aud for nearly three years supported from his own 
means an assistant, to whom he was obliged to furnish 
fiee board and lodging, inclusive of light and washing. 


Nater is nater.” even among the deacons. A good 
Saginaw brother, says the local paper, meandcred along 
one of the docks the other Sunday, and, noticing a 
crowd of boys fishing, he commenced to reprove them 
for breaking the Sabbath. In the middle of his harangue 
he stopped suddenly to ejaculate: ‘‘ Look out, bub, 
you've got a bite!” to a small boy whose attention had 
been distracted from his line. 


The oldest bank-note in existence in Europe is in the 
St. Petersburg museum. It was issued in 1399 B. o., by 
the Chinese Government. It is said that bank notes 
were in use in China at least as early as 2500 n. o. 


Only five cities in the United States are out of debt. 


BRUTALITY AMONG ENGLISH SCHOOL 
BOYS. 


HE London Christian World” gives the follow- 

ing account of an incident that is exciting much 

comment on English school discipline and traditions 
among our transatlantic exchanges : 

It is impossible to read the account of the sufferings 
and decease of the little lad who was punched to death 
by his schoolfellows at King’s College, London, about a 
fortnight ago, without feelings of the strongest indigna- 
tion that such brutality should now exist in schools. 
Charles Fisher Bourdas was but twelve years old, and 
was the son of a West End chemist, who sent him as a 
day-boarder to King’s College. He had only been there 
forone term. On the 10th inst. he came home weak and 
unwell. His weaknéss was followed in a day or two by 
sickness and paralysis. All this while he had said noth- 
ing that could give a clue to the cause of bis symptoms, 
but his father and his medical attendant had their sus- 
plcions, and pressed him to say whether he had had a 
blow on his back. The schoolboy’s code of honor, 
which had kept him silent hitherto, even then made him 
bargain that the Head Master should not be told what he 
was about to relate, which was, that on the day when 
he «as first taken ill about a dozen of the big boys in the 
school had ranged themselves in the corridor and struck 
each small boy a blow in the back with the fist as heleft 
the dining-room. Bourdas had quite a dozen blows, 
and twice before he had been served in the same way. 
The heroic victim of this cowardly tyranny had kept his 
suffering to himself, and now he paid the penalty of his 
courageous but ill-advised silence with his life. For, 
though Sir William Jenuer and three other surgeons 
were called in, they could not save the poor boy, who 
died on the 19th inst. At the inquest, the Head Master, 
the Rev. Dr. Stokoe, said he was quite ignorantof any 
system of ill-treatment by the big boys. This statement, 
however, will be received with very little patience, be- 
cause it is one of the chief duties of a Head Master to 
know what goes on in his school, and, above all, to keep 
a sharp eye open for cases of bullying. It is nonsense 
to say, as Dr. Stokoe did, that the same thing might 
happen in any school in England. It could not happen, 
and it does not happen, where there is efficient oversight, 
and this the jury recogaized when, in spite of the Coro 
ner's efforts to screen the Head Master, they persisted in 
expressing their opinion that there was ‘evident want 
of supervision over boys during the interval of school 
hours.’ The old monitorial system was bad enough, but 
it was better than leaving the boys to themselves un- 
checked, or with such poor safeguards as Dr. Stokoe’s 
‘two porters’ proved to be. It is, we fear, too much 
the habit of Christian men and women to see something 
manly in the brutality of boys, instead of endeavoring to 
cultivate in them the gentle spirit of Christianity, and to 
imbue theiu with the determination 

Never to blend their pleasure or their pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 


—— 


and gratitude of their younger schoolmates, even if, in 
order to teach them this, it is necessary to appeal to their 
selfish instincts. They should be reminded that they 
cannot hope to become ‘ gentlemen’ without being gen- 
tle. What is pre-eminently wanted just now is a revival 
all round of the moral sentimentin favor of kindness 
and against brutality.” 


{[NQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable.) 


Iam asked for “some good book on the Antiquity of Man, 
from a geological point of view.” Can you help me to an 
answer? R. D. W. 

Your phrase quoted is a little ambiguous, but we think 
you would find what you want in J. D. Baldwin's Pre- 
historic Nations’’ (Harper's; $150), in Lubbock’s Pre- 
historic Times“ (D. Appleton; $5), or in Figuler's World 
Detore the Deluge“ and Primitive Mau“ (D. Appleton; 
$8 each). The last named would perhaps best suit your 
want. 


A correspondent, L., wrote an inquiry, published last 
week, concerning a church collection; we, in printing it, 
warned our readers not to accept it as a statement of the 
facts in the case, without knowing the other side. The 
pastor of the church—though none was mentioned—writes to 
us to say that the facts were not correctly described. As no 
church was mentioned, no one is harmed ; and the answer 
covered not this case, but only certain general principles, 
which, according to his showing, have not been violated by 
the ch urch in question. 


Having been helped many times by the editor's replies to In- 
quiring Friends,” I would like to ask a question or two, and 
would be mach pleased should your paper bring me answers. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth verses of 1 John, fifth chapter, 
puzzle me; also the eighteenth verse of the same chapter seems 
contradictory to the daily habit of so many true Christians — 
probably all but the so-called Perfectionists—of asking forgive- 
ness for their many sins. 

The clearing up of this, perhaps, simple mystery would be a 
great kindness to A ConsTant READER. 

1. There is a sin unto death; I do not say that he shal! 
pray for it.“ Observe that the Apostle does ut say in what 
such sins consist, only that there are such sins; sins for 
which there is no space for repentance. The boundary line 
beyond which there is no hope of redemption is not passed 
at death; sometimes before; sometimes, for aught we 
know, or hase any right to say, that line lies far on the 
other side of the grave; only we know that there is such 
a line, such a thing as irredeemable sin, irrecoverable 
character. 

2. Whoroever is bern of God sinneth' not.“ Maurice 
answers your call for an interpretation: Fix upon a set of 
persons, proclaim ‘ These are God's children,’ and you mast 
dilute the doctrine, you must reduce it to nothing, in order 
to make it coincide with the facts of these persons’ lives. 
But take the Apostle to say to each man that in you which 
is born of God doth not commit sin; and if you habitually, 
and at every moment, claimed your rights as a child of bis, 
you would not commit sin;’ and I believe the conscience 
which confesses sin would cry, ‘I know it is so; I know it 
by every righteous act I have done; I kuow it by every 
wrong act Ijhave done. I did unrighteous acts because I 
would have a way and will of my own; because I would 
not know the truth; because I would not say He is with 
me; he is the root of what is right in me.“ 


Will you kindly explain in the next number of The Christian 
Union the difference between an Evangelical Christian " and 
any other person or persons professing Christianity ? 

Lask this in all sincerity, for I feel my self-respect wounded 
by the act of the Brooklyn (E. D.) Sunday-school Association in 
refusing to admit into its fellowship the German Swedenborgian 
or Xew Church Society upon the ground that the members were 
“not Evangelical Christians”! 

I have asked several of my ‘acquaintance, and they all confess 
their inability toexplain. Perhaps you will enlighten us, as you 
do every week on all other subjects, on this, and oblige one who 
has been a subscriberof The Christian Union almost from its 
start. Yours very truly, James Mm. 

Etymologically, the term evangelical signifies that which 
is based on the four Gospels, and is in accordance 
with them ; but in ecclesiastical usage it is employed to 
indicate certain denominations which substantially agree 
as to the teachings of those Gospels, and deduce from 
them a common system of doctrines, including the sin- 
fulness of the race, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, the atonement, and a future jadg- 
ment, the iesues of which are everlasting. The term, like 
the corresponding one, orthodox,“ is vague, and has 
different meanings attached to it, even within the churches 
usually designated as ‘‘ evangelical ;'’ as the term liberal,“ 
which means ecclesiastically different tzings even to the 
members of the so called “‘liberal’’ denominations. Ety- 
mologically, the Swedenborgians are certainly entitled to 
the term “‘ evangelical,”’ since they hold to the inspiration 
and authority of the Goepels even more strongly than most 
Christians ; and we bave no doubt that, on the principles of 
the New Testament, they are entitled to the fullest fellow- 
ship of the Christian. churches. The ground of the refusal 
to give it must be either ignorance of their true character 
and views, or their interpretation of Scripture, whicb, in 
some important matters, differs widely from that ordinarily 
accepted in the other churches, especially as regards the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, the Trinity, and the Atone- 
ment. 
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May 21, 1885. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


PROGRAMME OF THE ANNUAL MEET- 
INGS OF THE AMERICAN HOME MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 


IFTY-NINTH Anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society will be held June 2 to 4, 1885, 
in toe Methodist Church, Washington Street, Saratoga, 
N. Y., beginning Tuesday evening, June2. Annual 
sermon by the Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass., followed by the Communion Service. Wednes 
day, 8:30 A. u., Devotional Meeting; 9 A. u., Appoint 
ment of Committees; 9:15 KM., Address by the Chair- 
man, the Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D.; 9:35 A M, Papers 
by the Secretaries ; 11 A. u., Address by the Rev. George 
E. Albrecht, Superintendent of the work among the 
Germans; 11:20 a.m., Our Auxiliaries—Addresses by 
the Rev. W. H. Moore, of Connecticut, the Rev. A. C. 
Barrows, of Ohio, and the Rev. T. G. Grassie, of Wis- 
contin ; 2:30 P. M., the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
in the Lecture-Room of the Methodist Church, for the 
election of officers, hearing of reports, and other bust 
ness; 3 P. u. in the Methodist Church, there will be a 
Woman's Home Missionary Meeting—Mrs. William 
Kincaid will preside; 7:30, Subject, Work Among 
our Immigrant Population and their Children”—Ad 
dresses by the Rev. M. W. Montgomery, of Minnesota, 
Superintendent of work among the Scandinavians, the 
Rev. H. A. Schauffler, of Obio, Superintendent of work 
among the Bohemians, Poles, etc., Professor Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, D. D., of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and others. Thursday, 8:30 a.m., Devotional Meeting: 
9 a.M., the American Congregational Union—<Ad- 
dresses by the President, Dr. Webb; the Secretary, Dr. 
Cobb, and the Rev. Messrs. Sheldon, Maile, and San- 
borne; 10 a.m., Reports from Committee on Papers of 
the Secretaries, and Short Addresses; 2 F. u., the Con- 
gregational Sunday- School and Publishing Society— 
Addresses by the President, Samuel B. Capen, Esq. ; 
the Secretary, the Rev. A. E. Dunning; W. A. Dun- 
can, Esq., Sunday-school Superintendent of New York 
State; and tne Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Boston ; 
3 r. u., Addresses by Representatives from the Field— 
the Rev. L. P. Rose, of Indiana ; the Rev. Stewart Shel- 
don, of Dakota; the Rev. John L. Maile, of Nebraska; 
the Rev. Addison Blanchard, of Kausas ; the Rev. R T. 
Cross. of Colorado; the Rev. F. B. Doe, of Missouri ; 
the Rev. Charles B. Sumner, of New Mexico; the Rev. 
Zachary Eddy, D.D., of Georgia, and the Rev. E. P. 
Hooker, D. D., of Florida; 7.30 FM., General Addresses 
by Ministers and Laymen fiom all parts of the country. 
Reduced Fares.—R und trip tickets, from New York 
to Saratoga and return, by the West Shore or New 
York Central roads, $4, good for going from May 23 to 
June 2, and for returning until June 10. Cards 
authorizing sale of tickets at this rate may be had on 
application to the Treasurer of the A. H. M. S., Bible 
House, New York. Round trip by Hudson River 
atearners, ‘‘ People’s,” or Central line, $250; state- 
rooms extra (Day Line not running till June 4). The 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. will return at one third 
fare those paying full fare from local points on their 
lines. Reduced terms, same as last year. on Massachu- 
setts roads (Fitchburg or Boston & Albany). From 
Chicago and other Western points, persons certified as 
paying regular (not ‘‘ cut”) rates to Saratoga will be 
returned for one-third fares, by either the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chicago & Atlantic, Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburg, Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, and Pittsburg & 
Fort Wayne roads. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE graduating exercises at the Union Theological 
Seminary at New York took place May 12. The 
graduating class numbered thirty five. At the Alumni 
Association meeting, held in the morning, an address 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Mitchell, in which he 
said that the Foreign Board had received over $700,000 
in the year just closed, which was $7,000 more than 
in any previous year. Still, it has a debt of about 
$50,000. He then spoke of the scarety of men 
willing to become foreign missionaries. One city in 
Persia, with a population of 200,000, has only one Pres- 
byterian missionary. Every field is calling for men. 
Siam is especially in need of workers now, as the Gov 
ernment is so kindly disposed to the missionaries. ‘It 
is a farce,’ continued Dr. Mitchell, to pray, ‘Thy 
kingdom come,’ unless we do more than we are at pres 
ent toward helping forward that kingdom.” 

The diplomas were presented by Professor Shedd, in 
the absence of Dr. Hitchcock. Dr. Shedd said, in 
the course of his remarks, that he honors God most 
highly who preaches God's truth most truly, and that 
revealed truth must be preached exclusively. Dr. Shedd 
said : 

‘“* Young brethren ef the graduating class: You stand 
now on the threshold of ministerial life. The years of 
preparation and of public irresponsibility are behind you. 


| 


Before you are those of leadership and accountability. 
You are now to guide opinions, and particularly the re- 
ligious opinions, of men. Upon the clergy depends very 
greatly the mode of thinking and the tone of feeling in 
the Christian church. If you are clear, bold, and firm 
in your statement of divine truth, you can be tracked 
by the positive and energetic churches which will re- 
spect you, and cling to you with hooks of steel, and you 
will be remembered long after this brief life is over by 
the transmitted vigor and force of your ministry. St. 
Paul exhorted Timothy to ‘ make full proof’ of his min- 
istry. This meant a concentration of his power ; a full 
performance of the duties of his calling. Those of us 
who can look back over forty years of intellectual and 
spiritual service can see a failure in this respect. If 
called to pass over it once more, they would endeavor 
to live a more simple, a more sincere, a more undivided 
life. 

The glory of God, the honor of Christ the Lord, is 
the one motive that simplifies and concentrates human 
service. There is no scattering of energy when that 
end is beforeaman. Weare notourown. We did not 
create ourselves ; we do not uphold ourselves. But we 
live and labor too much as if we had a private and inde- 
pendent existence of ourown. We do not lose ourselves 
in God, and hence our work is mixed with subtle refer- 
ences to self. This makes us anxious; and anxiety 
weakens and discourages. Endeavor, my young breth- 
ren, to discharge your coming ministry in simplicity and 
godly sincerity. Then you will not be cast down by 
seeming failure, or elated by success. Your ministerial 
life will be calm, and the end of it will be eternal peace, 
and the result of ita far greater amount of usefulness 
than can be reached by any other method. 

„The Lord bless you and keep you. The Lord 
make his face shine upon you and be gracious unto you. 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon you and give 
you peace.” This ancient benediction your instructors 
utter with all their heart, as they now bid you a most 
hopeful and a most affectionate farewell.” 


LABOR CONFERENCES. 


HE adjourned labor conference of the Soclologic 
Society of America, reported in your issue of May 
7, was held the evening of the 11th, at the Church Hall 
of St. John the Evangelist, the Rev. Dr. Rylance in the 
chair. A good audience was present, and harmonious 
but earnest discussion filled the evening profitably. The 
Society being constructive in its instincts and design, it 
has naturally sought to briag together those who believe 
in helping on the rapid revolution of the times by means 
of evolution, and not by the destruction of that which 
should be conserved and made of use to the people. It 
hopes out of the multitude of counsel to bring wis- 
dom.” 

The General Secretary announced that a compendium 
of Holyoake’s ‘‘ History of Co-operation” had been 
made by the Committee on Literature, and was now in 
the hands of the Alden Book Company for publication. 
This will be issued in a neat form, flexible covers for 
the pocket, and also in paper binding at an insjgnificant 
expense, thus making it available to use as a tract for the 
dissemination of the principles of cooperation. She 
also read an introductory chapter which has been ar- 
ranged for this small edition by Mr. Holyoake, which 
brings the history of co-operation in England down to 
1885 ; as previously published by him, this was only 
given to 1878. 

The Rev. Dr. Roberts, of Brooklyn, recapitulated the 
statistical items brought out at the previous meeting, and 
spoke earnestly upon the need of immediate action to 
relieve those who are not receiving a fair distribution of 
the wealth they create. He said he humbly acknow)- 
edged that many of the remarks of the former confer- 
ence concerning the remissness of the church in the 
matter of the industrial problem were justly made ; but 
that the cliurch was awakening to the demand that she 
should care for the bodies that are the habitations of 
souls ; and that, toa great and increasing extent, she was 
ready to fall into line and work for humanity on the 
material as well as spiritual plane. 

The remarks of some who were present showed plainly 
the need of further enlightenment upon the results of 
even distributive co-operation. Englishmen and Scotch- 
men understand this matter much better than Americans, 
The Chairman corrected some erroneous stalements con- 
cerning the working of co operative stores in England. 
These do not undersell the market, as some suppose ; 
but they do divide their profits among purchasers, pay 
an interest on capital invested, arrange for educational 
and philanthropic funds, and a sinking fund to insure 
the permanency of the business. Mr. John Foster and 
others recommended strongly the immediate organization 
of co-operative stores in America. 

The evening was well spent, and the conferences will 
be continued. The President of the Society, Mrs. Fales, 
was unavoidably absent. Lita 


General Secretary. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The lower room of the Parmenter Street Chapel, Bos- 
ton, is hereafter to be open Wednesday evenings as a free 
reading-room. 

—Last week the regular meeting of the Boston Evangeli- 
cal Ministers’ Association was held in Wesleyan Hall. 
The subject discussed was Union Churches in Country 
Towns.“ The Rev. G. W. Gile, of Fall River, gave figures to 
show that in various sections, especially in the West and 
South, the number of churches is out of proportion to 
church membership. The Rev. W. J. Perin, the Rev. Mr. 
Boynton, and the Rev. V. A. Lewis also took part in the dis- 
cussion. The sentiment of the speakers favored the estab- 
lishment of denominational churches. 

—On Monday of last week the Temperance National 
League held a mass-meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston. 
The Rev. Dr. Dorchester made the opening address. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and the Rev. 
Thomas Poulson, D. D., of Baltimore, Md., also spoke. 

—The Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of the Peace Society, 
has prepared an appropriate Peace Exercise for the use of 
Sunday-schools and concerts. Last Sunday evening it was 
used with good success at Dr. McKenzie’s church, in Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Howard made an effective address. 

—Two gentlemen connected with the Congregational 
eburch in Plantsville, Conn., offered $3,000 toward building 
an addi'ion to the church edifice, provided an equal amount 
was subscribed by other persons. There is no question but 
the amount necessary will be raised at once. 

—On Wednesday of last week the thirty-eighth annual 
session of the Sunday-School Convention of the Salem Bap- 
tist Association was held in the Washington Street Baptist 
Church, Lynn, Mass. There were delegates from twenty- 
four schools, representing a membership of 5,175. Mrs. A. 
J. Gordon, of Boston, gave an address on ‘‘ Temperance in 
the Sunday-School.”’ The Rev. R. D. Grant, of Wakefield, 
read an essay on Some New Departures in Sunday- School 
Work.” ‘The following officers were elected: President, 
John G. Barker, of Lynn; Vice-President, D. Edward Cross, 
of Beverly; Secretary and Treasurer, David IL Robinson, of 
Gloucester ; Directors—Alcnzo H. Smith, of Salem; 8. A. 
Lemfest, of Wakefield ; Henry C. Leach, of Salem. 

—May 183 the ladies of the First Methodist parish of 
Malden, Mass., tendered a reception to the New England 
Branch of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

—The Merrimack County Sunday- School Convention held 
its annual meeting at Hopkinton, N. H., May 13. 

—The evils of candidating are not so apparent, after all. 
Last Sunday, immediately after a candidating sermon in 
the Congregational church at Littleton, N. H.. thirty-eight 
publicly professed their faith in Christ. The Rev. Edwin C. 
Holman, lately of Middletown, Conn., was the preacher. 

—The will of the late Joseph W. Tucker contains bequests 
of $500 each forthe First Religious Society of Roxbary, 
Mass., the Sunday-school connected with it, and the Rox- 
bury Young Men’s Union. 

—The will of the late Mrs. Williston, of Easthampton, 
Mass., gives $5,000 to the Congregational church of Will- 
jamsburg, $8,000 to Mount Holyoke Seminary, $3,000 to th 
American Missionary Association, $1,000 to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, $1,000 tothe American Home 
Missionary Society. 

—The First Church of Norwich, Conn., the Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel, pastor, has enjoyed a spiritual refreshing ever 
since the Week of Prayer. In March the pastor was as- 
siated for two weeks by an evangelist, the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Wells, of Ohio, whose services were highly acceptable and 
greatly blessed. The accession to the church thus far is 
thirty-six ; a pastor’s class of about forty young Christians 
has been formed for special instruction. A flourishing 
Young People’s Society of Christian Service, together with 
largely increased attendance at all the services of the church 
and Sunday-school, give evidence of centinued interest. 

—The Rev. R. H. Harris, of St. George's Protestant Epis- 
copal Charch at Brooklyn, together with his members, are 
bending their energies to securing funds toward a new 
church building. Bishop Littlejohn recently confirmed 3 
class of twenty-seven persons in this church. 

—To celebrate the completion of the eleventh year of the 
pastorate of the Rev. John G. Backus with the Church of 
the Reformation, of Brooklyn, N. Y., $9,500 were subscribed 
to pay the mortgage debt of the church 

—The members of the Windsor Avenue Congregationa 
Church of Hartford, Conn., have voted to sell their seats a 
auction, as is the custom with nearly all the ehurche in the 
city. Formerly each member of the church announced at 
the beginning of the year the sum of money which be would 
give each week, and a seat was assigned to him by lot. The 
result of this was that frequently the man who paid the 
least bad the best seat. The change is not pleasing to all 
the members of the society, but the proposition was curried 
by a good majority. ' 

—The First Baptist Church of New Haven, Conn., t sve 
returned to their early custom of having a service morning 
and evening. During the pastorate of the Rev. Mr. Battrick 
services were held in the morning only. 

An agent of the Connecticut Bible Society found thirteen 
Protestant families in the town of Milford, Conn., without 
Bibles, and 108 Protestant children who had never attended 
Sunday-school. Four hundred and thirty of the families 
visited were Congregationalists, 135 Episcopaliens, 135 
Methodists, 101 Roman Catholics. There was a sprinkling of 
from one to five of other denominations, and forty-five fam- 
ilies who had no denominational preferences. 

—The members of the Bates Street Universalist Church 
of Lewiston, Me., have voted to expend $1,000 on improve- 
ments of their property. 
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—The Rev. J. F. Forbes has just completed his seven 
years as pastor of the Congregational Church at Warren, 
Mass. During that time he has admitted 102 new members. 
The present membership of the church is 258. 

—A branch of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has been formed at Winter Hill, Somerviile, Mass., with the 
following officers: President, Mrs. A. J. Warren; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. L. V. Price, Mrs. R. K. Manaton, Mrs. 

John Herbert, Mrs. J. L. Norcross ; Secretary, Mrs. G. M. 
Thompeon ; Treasurer, Mrs. W. L. Farrar. 
MIDDLE STATES, 

—The sixty ninth annual meeting of the American Bib'e 
Society was held at New York May 14. A Board of Man- 
agers was elected, and the annual reports read. These 
showed that the issues during the vear of Sibles, Testaments, 
and portions were 1,548,175, of which 508,719 were circu- 
lated in foreign lands. The total issues were 45,440,206. 
Forty-eight new auxiliaries wore recognized. The receipts 
for the year were $587,914.34, and the expenditures $619,- 
882.58. For the foreign work of the Society to be expended 
during the coming year $172,850 has been appropriated. 
The sum of $142,292.58 was paid to the Society’s agents and 
correspondents to meet expenses incurred in translating, 
publishing, and distributing the Scriptures in foreign lands. 
The Hon. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen has been elected Pres- 


ident of the Society, and William Gammell, LL.D., and the | 


Hon. John Jay its Vice-Presidents. The prayers of the So- 
ciety were asked for the recovery of Mr. Frelinghuysen from 
his Ulness. 

—The thirty-eecond annual meeting of the American Con- 
gregational Union was held at its rooms, 59 Bible House, 
on the 14th inst., for the election of officers, and hearing 
the reports of the Board and Treasurer. The officors of last 
year were re-elected, except that two vacancies in the Board 
of Trustees were filled by the election of the Rev. W. M. 
Barrows, D. D., and Roswell Smith, Esq., and the Rev. Will- 
iam M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., as President. The receipts of 
the year, as shown by the report of the Treasurer, were 
$105,798.33, which is $420.65 more than last year. The par- 
sonage fund on which Dr. Taylor has worked so success- 
fully has received an accession of $25,800, making the total 
of that fund a little more than $37,000, all gathered within 
the last three years. The Union holds a meeting this year, 
at Saratoga, in Connection with the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, on Thursday, June 4. The outlook for the Society 
‘was never better. The calls of the work demand not less 
han $200,000 for the year to come. 

—A boys’ club has been organized at 236 East Thirty- 
ninth Street. It now comprises a membership of 150. 
This club is supported by the congregation of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. C. H. Park- 
hurst is pastor. The rooms are open from 7:30 to 9:30 
cach day. A stage is fitted up where the boys give enter - 
tainments without any outside assistance. The Young 
People’s Association of the church are now making earnest 
efforts to increase their Fresh-Air Fund. The object, of 
course, is to give a fortnight’s vacation to poor and deli- 
cate children during the coming summer. The earlier con- 
tributions are sent in to the Treasurer, the more definite 
will be the plans of the Association for the coming summer. 

—The Treasurer of the Fresh-Air Fund for the Society 
for the Relief of the Destitute Blind makes a special appeal 
to the charitable. Mr. Augustus Belmont, 19 Nassau Street, 
New York City, is Treasurer. 

—The eleventh annual meeting of the Women’s Board of 
Foreign Missions was held in the chapel of the Collegiate 
Reformed Church at New York, May12. Reports show an 
increase in membership and contributions during the past 
year. The second annual meeting of the Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Domestic Missions was held 
in the afternoon. Addresses were delivered by several 
women interested in Home Mission work. 

—The evangelistic preacher, Fred Bell, is again in Brook- 
lyn. He proposes to start on a tour around the world, begin- 
niog September 1. 

—The annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Home for Friendless Women and Children in Brooklyn was 
held last week. The reports of the various committees prove 
the efficient work that has been accomplished in this institu- 
tion during the past year. The financial affairs of this in- 
stitution are most ably and carefully managed, and the 
close of the year finds the institution with a balance of nearly 
$3,500. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Churck of the Ascension was 
consecrated by Bishop Littlejohn, at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 
N. T.. last week. A new Sunday-school building will be 
completed in September. 

—Plans for a new Baptist church, to be erected at Trem- 
ont, N. Y., were filed last week. 

—The receipts of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Flushing, N. Y., during the past year have been nearly $200 
in excess of their expenditures. In addition to this, $2,000 
have been expended in improvements on the church prop- 
erty, and $500 paid on the mortgage, and the pastor’s salary 
bas been increased. 

—Special services have been held in the Laight Street 
Baptist Mission Church in New York City for the last two 
weeks, with the most encouraging results. Nine persons 
were baptized on a recent Sunday. 

—The congregation of the Sixth Street Baptist Church of 
New York City are about to make arrangements for a new 
church edifice. Thirty-five thousand dollars have already 
been subscribed. Tho pastor of this church, the Rev. Mr. 
Potter, has worked with the utmost zeal and success among 
the poor of that district of the city where his church is 
located, and, in spite of the fact that he has a continually 
changing congregation, he has organized a first-class choral 
society, conducts a seaside home for the benefit of the poor 


cated have some faint idea of the obstacles with which Mr. 
Potter has to contend. 

—The officers of the Episcopal City Mission, Saint Barna- 
bas’ Home, propose that the Home shall be made in the 
future the headquarters for the charitable work of the 
denomination and a bureau of information, as well as a 
place for the temporary relief of adults and children, until 
they can be transferred to other institutions. 

—The Women’s Branch of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organized Charity have been giving considerable attention 
to the subject of securing matrons for the station-houses. 
Communications were read from police officers at Boston, 
Baltimore, New York, Providence, and other cities, in rela- 
tion to the employment of women in station-houses. Asa 
rule, the letters were unfavorable to such employment. 

Assistant Bishop Potter has received into the Protestant 
Episcopal Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd a lady who has 
been a probationist two years. The headquarters of this 

sisterhood is at St. Barnabas’ House, 304 Mulberry Street, 
New York. At present the Sisterhood has eight sisters and 
several probationers. 

—The Congregational church at Bay Shore, Long Island, 
N. Y., has been undergoing considerable change during the 
past few months. Its recently ordained pastor, the Rev. 
Jesse W. Brooks, A. M., is a graduate of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Since January 1 sixteen have been welcomed 
to the membership of the church. Tho edifice has been 
thoroughly renovated and refurnished, at a cost of about 
$1,500, and is now one of the most inviting places of worship 
in the summering regions of Long Island. 

—The Centennial Baptist Church Society of Brooklyn will 
worship in the Adelphi Hall for three months. The new 
church building will be erected immediately on the ground 
recently purchased by the Society, at Adelphi Street and 
Myrtle Avenue. They expect to occupy the basement by 
the first of September. 

—The Tenth Ward Sanitary Aid Society of New York 
opened their new lodging-house at No. 9 Dyers Street, 
April 30. The building is four stories high, with a basement. 
Lodgers are taken from the overcrowded tenement-houses 
in the neighborhood, and ten cents is charged for bath and 
bed; the bath is compulsory. The house was opened to 
lodgers April 1, with four lodgers; on April 30 there were 
thirty-six. 

—The Rev. A. H. King, pastor of the Reformed church at 
Boonton, N. J., having preached a very pointed sermon on 
the responsibility of church members, announced that the 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting would be discontinued 
until further notice. He gave as his reasons for this an- 
nouncement that the male members of the church did not 
attend the prayer-meetings, and he had concluded that, 
unloss there were enough male members present to properly 
conduct the meetings, there was no necessity of holding 
them. At the meeting of the Consistory, which was held on 
Monday, the justness of the course of the pastor was 
acknowledged, and he then reconsidered his determination, 
and announced the usual prayer-meeting. 

—The Sunday-school connected with Christ Church of 
Harrison, N. J., has received an addition of a hundred dur- 
ing the past year. 

—The annual report of the American Sunday-School 
Union sbows that from March 1, 1884, to the same time 
of the present year, 1,799 schools were organized under the 
auspices of the Union. In these schools there are 1,900 
teachers and 67,666 scholars. 

—8t. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Camden, 
N. J., has been consecrated, free of debt, during the past 
week. A new parish building was also opened the same day, 

—A most beneficent charity has been opened at Newark, 
N. J., which will be known as the Friendly Inn. Theidea is 
to furnish bed, bath, and two meals to each applicant, who 
in return must chop the eighth of a cord of wood, and, besides, 
when presenting himself at the Inn must have a ticket 
signed by a reputable citizen. 

At the last meeting of the South Classis of the Reformed 
Church, the Rev. Mr. Weber, pastor of the new Brooklyn 
church whose services are conducted in the German tongue, 
reported to the Consistory that he had been requested to 
grant the use of his church building to a Presbyterian 
minister who desired to organize an English-speaking 
church there, and he suggested the forming immediately of 
an English Reformed church in the vicinity for the benefit 
of the people whom the Presbyterians are evidently trying 
to reach. A committee was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of establishing such a church. This committee 
went to work immediately, and decided, after investigation, 
that an English Reformed church should be immediately 
organized. 

—All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal Church of New York 
has now established a Summer Home for poor children at 
Roslyn, L. I. Formerly the beneficiaries were boarded at 
convenient places, the expense being paid from the Fresh- 
Air Fund. The permanent establishment now owned by 
the church consists of eight acres of land, partly wooded, 
on which a large building has been erected, with accommo- 
dations for seventy chiidren, the matron and servants. 
There are also five small cottages, with accommodations for 
fifteen children each. Thecottages are memorials, and two 
more will be erected during the coming season. It is pro- 
posed to keep the Home open eighteen weeks, the first 
visitors to be the members of the Kindergarten connected 
with the church. This is practical church work. 

—Fifty-five persons have been received into fall commun- 
ion, and forty-four on probation, in the Methodist Episcopa | 
church at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., since the 15th of February. 

—Thirty-four men were graduated from the Princeton 
Theological Seminary at the commencement exercises on 


May 5. 


Chautauqua of the South, will open at Monteagle, Tenn., 
June 30, and continue until August 4. 

—Over 200 accessions have been made tothe First Baptist 
Church of Atlanta, Ga., since the pastorate of Dr. J. B. 
Hawthorne commenced, some eight months ago. 

Nearly thirty members of the Sunday-school of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Atlanta have united with the 
church within the past three weeks. 

—Forty conversions are numbered among the pupils at 
Judson Female Institute, Marion, Ala. 

—At Corinth, Miss., the revival continues with increasing 
interest. The greatest unity prevails; union sacramental 
services are held, and some notable evidences of the direct 
answer to prayers given in the course of these meetings have 
been wit nesee 1. 

—A thanksgiving service was held April 28, at Grace 
Church, Richmond, the occasion being the paying off of a 
debt of long standing, originally incurred by the burning 
of the church edifice at the evacuation of the city during 
the war. Ministers of all denominations participated in 
the glad occasion. 

—The Vanderbilt University has been complimented by 
the authorities of the Japanese Empire, the Mechanical 
and Engineering Department baving reccived an order for 
models, sketches, etc., from the Imperial University at 
Tokio. 

—In May, 1883, the Baptist church at Denison, Texas, 
was destroyed by a cyclone. Recently the new building 
on the same lot was almost, if not entirely, ruined by a 
cyclone. 

—The additions to the white Baptist churches in Rich- 
mond since Mr. Moody’s recent visits are nearly, if not 
quite, 600. Numerous accessions have been made to the 
Methodist churches also. 

—The Rev. Dr. P. H. Mell, the venerable moderator of the 
Georgia Baptist Convention, was first elected in 1857, and 
has served continuously since, with the exception of five 
years, from 1872 to 1876, during which he was in broken 
health. 

The Methodists of Georgia are interested in the conver- 
sion of the Jews, and have a mission organized for that 
purpose, The Rev. Jacob Freshman, evangelist to the 
Hebrews in New York City, is preaching throughout Georgia 
and Florida in furtherance of thie enterprixe. 

—At Atlanta, the revival still continues, and additions are 
constantly reported at the various churches, Evangelists 
are assisting the pastors of the Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian churches. 

—At Talladega, Ala., a revival is in progress, in which ths 
students of the Synodieal Female College located at this 
place are deeply interested, and several have professed con- 
version. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


— Daniel O. Clarke, of Manchester, Mass., has resigned, to take 
effect September 1. The cause was Ill health. 

—Francis J. Fairbanks, of West Boylston, Mass , has accepted 
a call to Seymour, Conn. 

—William F. Livingston, of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
has been engaged to preach this summer in Roxbury, N. H. 

—Richard B. Grover has accepted a call to become asalstant 
pastor at the Old South Church, Boston. 

—William James Mutcb, of the Senior Class at Yale Theolog- 
ical Seminary, has accepted a call to the Howard Avenue Church 
at New Haven, Conn. 

—Joseph E. Twitchell, pastor of the Maverick Church at East 
Boston, Mass., hax accepted a call to the Dwight Place Church 
at New Haven, Conn.. 

—M.M. Schermerhorn, of Schenectady, N. V., has accepted a 
call to the church at Amesbury, Mass. 

—J. Wesley Johnson has received a call to the church at De 
Sota, Mo. 

—H. P. Lapprez, of Concord, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
church at Acworth, N. H. 

EPISCOPAL, 


—The Rev. Mr. Wells, rector of the church at Gardiner, Me., 
hasbeen appointed chaplain at the Togus Home. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—J. Howard Hobbs, a graduate of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, has accepted a call to the First Church at Greenwich, 
Conn, 

—Roland A. Sawyer has accepted a call tothe church at Car- 
mel, N. Y. 

~ Rollo Branch, of the Auburn Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Sodus, N. Y. 

J. P. Smith, of the Auburn Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Williamson, N. Y. 

—William L. McEwan, of Princeton Theological Seminary, has 


accepted a call to the Rodney Street Chapel at Wilmington 
Del 


J. B. Berry, pastor of the church at Montclair, N. J., has re- 
celved a letter. signed by 800 of the congregation, asking him to 
remain as pastor of the church. The present indications are 
that Dr. Berry will remain pastor of the charch. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John B. Greene, of Louisville, Ky., has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian church at Dover, N. H. 

—J.J. Herschman, pastor of the Walworth Street German 
Evangelical church at Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
church on Schermerhorn Street, same city. 

—M. C. Chapin (Methodist), of Florence, Mass, died May 11, 
aged seventy-two. 

—J. Burnham Davis, of Meredith. N. H., has received a call to 
the Free-Will Baptist Church at Rochester. 

—T. F. Cleveland, pastor of the Prerbyterian church at Gains 
ville, Ga., for ten years past, has accepted a call to the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church at Atlanta. 

—T. M. Harris has been called to the pastorate of the Chris- 
tian Church at Atlanta, vice Dr. A. G. Thomas, resigned. 

—B. K. Russ has accepted a call to the Universalist church at 
Biddeford, Me. 


+ 
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BEFORE PENS. 


The chisel was employed for inscribing 
on stone, wood, and metal. It was so 
sharpened as to sult the material operated 
on, and was dextrously handled by all 
early artists. The style, a sharp-pointed 
instrument of metal, ivory, or bone, was 
used for writing on wax tablets. Thestyle 
was unsuitable for holding à fluid, hence 
a species of reed was employed for writ- 
ing on parchment. These styles and reeds 
were carefully kept in cases, and the 
writers had a sponge, knife, and pumice 
stone, compasses for measuring, scissors 
for cutting, a puncheon to point out the] Re 
beginning and the end of each line, a rule 
to draw and divide the lines into columns, 
a glass containing sand, and another with 
writing fluid. These were the chief im- 
plements used for centuries to register 
facts and events. Reeds continued to be 
used till the eighth century, though quills 
were known in the middle of the seventh. 
The earliest author who uses the word 
penna for a writing pen is Isadorus, who 
lived in that century ; and toward the end 
of it a Latin sonnet, To a Pen,” was 
written by an Anglo-Saxon. But though 
quills were known at this period, they 
came into general use very slowly ; for in 
1483 a present of a bundle of quills was 
sent from Venice by a monk with a letter, 
in which he says: ‘‘Show this bundle to 
Brother Nicolas, that he may choose a 
quill.” The only other material to which 
we would refer isink, the composition and 
colors of which were various. The black 
was made of burnt ivory and the liquor 
of the cuttle-fish, We are not prepared 
to say what other ingredient was used, 
or how it was manufactured, but these an 
clent manuscripts prove that the ink was 
of a superior description. Red, purple, 
silver, and goldinks werealsoused. The 
red was made from vermilion and carmine, 
the purple from the murex, and the man- 
ufacture of theee, especially the gold and 
silver varieties, was an extensive and lu- 
crative business.—{Chambers’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Todd’s Index Rerum. 


BY JOHN TODD, D.D. 


Revised and Improved by Rev. J. M. Hubbard. 


The most useful and convenient book ever devised 
for the purpose of securing a lasting record of every 
reference that may be thought wortby of preserva- 
tion in the course of the widest reading. 

Ita great excellence consists in its simplicity, 
and this renders ita advantages so obvious, that to 
those who want anything of the kind an inspection 
of the work must preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. [Ex President Mark Hopkins, 
Williams College, Mass. 


Retall Price, 


$2.50. 


A New EDITION or 


The Students’ Manual, 
BY JOHN TODD, b. 5. 

From James S. Rollins, President of Curators, 
State University, Mo. “1 know of no better guide 
for young men seeking to obtain a liberal education. 
It ought to be in the hands of every student. It is 
worth many times the price for which you sell N.“ 


Retail! Price, $1.50. 


he 


or mailed on receipt 


Sold by 
of the price by the — 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
9 Bond Street, New York. 


LORAL TRACT 


For general distribution, each one having 
a bright picture in color on the first page, 
with lauk space on last for 
120 pages in each „ 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1,512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 76 
State St., Rochester; 158 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have Just Published : 


Revised Version of the 
Old Testament. 


In Four Volumes, Pica, 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, 
$10.00. Sent, postage prepaid, to any address 
on receipt of price. (Uniform in size of page 
and typography with Harper’s American Pica 
Edition of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament.) 


— Harper & BROTHERS offer, by s 


— with its publication in England by the Unt 
— of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Revised Version of the 
New Testament. 


Harper's American Editions. In One Volume. 
Brevier, 4to, Paper, 20 cents; lemo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents ; 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, 
$2.00; Divinity Circuit, $7.20. 


In Harper’s Editions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament the Keadings and Renderings pre- 
ferred by the American 898 (which were con. 
signed to an Appendix by the English Committee) 


are placed r us 1 tating reference 
and com ll Harper’s Editions ve mar- 
ginal notes 


A Companion to the Greek 
Testament and the Eng. 
lish Version. 


By Pumir Scuarr, D. D., President of the Amer- 
ican Committee on Revision. With Fao-sim- 
fle Illustrations of MSS. and Standard Edl- 
tions of the New Testament. Pot 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.75. 

This book is unique and valuable far above any of 
ita contemporaries, for rivals it has none. In the 
preparation of this work Dr. Schaft has been aided 
not only by the Ly — — of specialists, 
for whose labors due credit is I but 7 
* book was > read in manuscript or proof b 
three or four of the most eminent 2 in the 
country, whose additions and suggestions have put 
on record in permanent shape the results of meng * 
laborious and difficult investigation. The book tis 
thus accurate beyond comparison in respect to the 
former treatises, great and small. No single 
book whatever can compare with this in its scope, 
and none compares with it in the sifting of authori- 
ties, or as the result of diversified scholarship. 
It is Dr. Schaff’s best book.—[Independent, N. v. 


Westcott & Hort’s Greek 
New Testament. 


The New Testament in the Original Greek. The 
Text Revised by Brooxe Foss Wrercorr, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough ; and F. J. A. Hort, D. D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. American Edition. With 
an Introduction by Pur Scuarr, D. D., 
LL.D., President of the American Bible Revis- 
ion Committee. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 
Vol. II. Containing Introduction and Ap- 

pendix by the Editors. Crown evo, Cloth, $2.00. 


The careful scholarshi knowledge 
the minute investigation, te analytical and 
classifying power 12 moa 2 the variety and 
treatment of v plex subject-matter, can 
hardly be overes In the ntroduction, the 
erudite author — — the necessity of texual 
criticism, sets forth the true grounds and met 
of criticism, enumerates the iding facta in the 
documentary history of the New Testament, and 
explains the mode in which the Ay ay results ob- 
tained have n incorporated in the text.—{West- 
minster Review, London. 


The Revised Greek-English 
New Testament. 


The Revised Greek-English New Testament: 
Being Westoott & Hort’s Revised Text of the 
New Testament in the Original Greek, and the 
Revised Engliah Version of the New Testa- 
ment, printed on opposite pages, Together 
with Dr. Philip Scbaft's Introduction to West- 
cott & Hort's New Testament in the Original 
Greek.“ Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3.50. 


Published by HARPER A BROTHERS, New York. 


States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 


free by mail. 


tw Sent, postpaid, to any part af the United | — 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


ON THE 


Qld Testament Scriptures, 


GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 
6 vols. Illustrated. $1.50 each. 


No series of works ever published on the Old 
Testament has been more popular or more help- 
ful. . This work ought to be on the a 1 
every man who erry o be a searcher after 
2 2 Harper, in Old Testament 

tudent.“ 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
IN THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS. By 
Freperic Ganpmnsr, D.D., Professor in the 
Berkeley yi ! School, author of Com- 
mentary on the Epistle of St. Jude,” ot Har. 
mony of the Gospels in Greek, in English, and 

of Dlatessaron,“ of Commentary on Leviti- 
cus in Schaff's Lange. ok“ Commentaries on 
II. Samuel.“ and on English in 2 Elli 
cott’s Bible for English Readers,” etc. 

$1.50. Ready this day. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By 
CUNNINGHAM Gi, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 71 


illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Not a mere abstract of the Hours with the 
— but an entiroly independent composi- 
On. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, New York 
MUSIC BOOKS FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 
Piano Classics by the Best Composers. 


This fine book commends itself to persons of re 
fined musical taste as a collection of really very 
choice and new pleces, by Rubinstein, Moszkowskli, 
Delibes, Hoffman, and other celebrities. 4 first- 
rate pleces for 61.0 in Boards, or 61.50 in Cloth. 


The Four-Hand Treasure new 


collection of Piano 
Dueta, and is just the book to afford pleasure to any 
two musical friends who happen to be together. 
Masic is not dimcult. $2.0, Boards ; $2.50, Cloth. 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM, with its weird North. 
ern music, vocal and instrumental, is quite at 
home by the suunding waves of the sea. Price, 62.50. 


WAR SONGS, 9 cts.) Songs, with Choruses, for 
Male voices. 

COLLEGE SONGS, (50 cts.) Songs and Choruses 
for Male or Mixed voices. 

MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. (gan 

These three books have a very large amount of 
the very brightest vocal muaic. 


Remember the Children with vor Lrr. 
TLE SINGERS (35 c s.), a charming picture song book. 
FRESH ots % an equally book — 
— — ~ — Sunday Thong 

SHIP (35 cts.), an Sunday Schoo 
Book by Emerson and Sherwin. . 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C. H. Drraos & Co., 67 Broadway, New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Just Published : 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATION OF 


The Revyisers of the Old Testament. 


WITH A VIEW OF 


The Bible House, New York City, 


the meeting-place of the American company. 


OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The United States Dispatch-Boat Dolphin. — 
Opening of the Elevated Railroad in Brook- 
lyn.—The Riel Rebellion. —The Mobile Drill. 
—The Dynamite Balloon.—Portraita of G. 
V. N. Lothrop and E. O. Graves.—Comics. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers 
10 CENTS PER OOPY, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S #4 00 
HARPER'S «. 40 
YOUNG PEOPLB...... ... ... 20 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 

RY. (One number a week for 52 weeks) .. 10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 

ber a week for 52 week) 15 00 


Inder to Harper's Magazine, to 60. 8vo, Cloth, 4 00 
Postage Free in the United States and Canada. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS, 


MODERN PAINTERS, 5 vols., OF VENIcE, 3 
vols., and LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, | vol. 
Nine volumes, complete, with all 
the Wood Engravings—neatly bound in cloth tn 4 
vola., 12mo, large type, $4.00. 
OR SEPARATELY, 


Modern Painters, 5 vols. bound in 2 vola . . 
Stones of Venice, i vols.boundinivol. .. 180 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol. 50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Circulars, giving a list of all of Ruskin’s Works 
(51 volumes) published by us, will be mailed gratis to 
any one ordering them. 


Visiteth the Fatherless and 


Widow in their Affliotion.“ 


JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
THOROUGHLY NEW AND ORIGINAL! 
A work specially adapted to the Family, School, and Office. Far superior to 


any work of the kind ever issued; containing 1,600 pages; new and beautiful 
engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the foreign countries; interest 


and statistical tables; colored charts, 


te., etc, it has 2 and 


with contributions from eminent scholars in all parts of the 
world. The names ofthe writers are appended to their articles, a feature peculiar 
to our works alone. It is jater than any Cyclopadia published. 


By Subscription only. } 
Complete in two volumes. 


Address 


A. J. JOHNSON &CO., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


— 


Landes 


Send for 


to the p 


ublishers) 


meets THE NEW. HNNMN-· AN DU xuNE · 


Chas. S"Rob forse 


rms, sample copies, ole. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embracing reproduc- 


tions of famous original Paintings, Sculpture, Arch 


ecture 


etc. Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue and Supplement 


of over 7,000 subjects. 


Mention this paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
838 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 31, No. 21. 


ROMANCE REDUCED TO FIGURES. 


A writer in the St. James’s Gazette” 
has been making some curious statistical 
inquiries into the fiction of the last year. 
He finds that during the twelve months 
evding the 31st of March, 1885, the staircase 
has only six times concealed the secret pas- 
sage for which it was at one time so famous. 
With these exceptions the staircase has in- 
veriably been used for its proper purpose 
where it has been introduced at all— 
namely, for the introduction of the hero- 
ine to the hero. Sometimesshe topples on 
the stair; more frequently she stumbles ; 
but the glance in passing is more frequent 
still. On 114 occasions her hair, having 
escaped from its ribbons, hung in luxu 
riant confusion about her neck and shoul- 
ders; and 201 times he has thought that 
he never saw her look so beautiful. What 
at these times he most desires to kiss is the 
hem of her garment. She allows him to 
press his lips to her mouth, eyes, and 
ears; but from his solitary confession you 
gather that it is the hem he is really after, 
did she but know it. 

The year that has just closed has wedded 
274 heroines to the men of their choice, 
thirty-nine have married the wrong man, 
and either fifty-one or sixty-one have died. 
The grass has grown over four of these ; 
in the remainding cases it has grown green. 
The others have ended miscellaneously. 
As compared with the past years the rate 
of mortality is low. When, some years 
ago, these inquiries were first entered upon, 
consumption was very prevalent in novels, 
and the hectic flush usually appeared as 
early as the third chapter. But although 
there is some heart disease, our heroines 
are improving in health, and they marry 
earlier now. It is aslack week that does 
not make wives of half a dozen heroines 
in the first sixty pager, and in one case in 
five the lady starts as a wife and a heroine 

simultaneously. In forty-seven cases 
mothers have been tried, with very good 
results. They have had 112 children be- 
tween them, ranging in age from one 
calendar month to eight years, and he has 
rescued seventy one of these from a watery 
grave. Twelve of the original husbands 
of these heroines have perished in a rail- 
way accident; three have been discovered 
to be bigamists; seven have found a note 
on the dressing room table that explained 
everything ; and the remaining twenty- 
five are really the men she loves, though 
she did not know it at thetime, These 
heroines promise well for the coming 
season. Widows are coming in again. 

Against 372 blondes there have been 190 
brunettes—an unusually large number. 
While the health average is distinctly 
higher than in former years, fragility and 
delicacy continue marked. Broad, low 
brows are in greater favor, and it is a re- 
markable circumstance that in seven cases 
out of ten the mouth is perhaps a little too 
large. In fact, of these 562 ladies as many 


as 437 have not been beautiful in the strict | Cash 


meaning of the term. But, with s very few 
inconsiderable exceptions, they had some- 
thing irresponsible about them; and this 
something is usually explained by pert 
little noses turned up the thousandth part 
of an inch. A good nose is thus no longer 
what it was. The something has alsoa 
close connection with dimples, and in the 
rare cases in which these are neither mad- 

dening nor bewitching. they intoxicate. 
Seven hundred and ninety two ears have 
been shell like, the remainder rosy. There 
have been over 1,000 almond-shaped eyes, 
of which 612 have had a dreamy look, 
and eighty-six have flushed fire ; while the 
latter were flashing eighty-four heroines 
drew themselves up. It is remarkable 
how these statisti-s fluctuate. In 1878 the 
shell-like ear, which the year before had 
stood as high as 608, fell to 838, and rose 
again in 1880 to 714. The right lip re- 
mo ins stationary, but almond eyes are ex- 
tremely variable. 

Rarely has the heroine been created 
who, being herself tall and slender, had 
neither a sister nora friend who is small 
and plump. Where, however, the heroine 
inclines to embonpoint, as she has done 


eighty-three times this season, the foil, of 
course, has to suffer, losing as much flesh 
as the other gains. It does not seem 
probable that the plump heroine wil: ever 
drive her more slender rival from the 
field, but she is doing well at balls, and the 
best novelists have never lost faith in her. 
With Dickens she was a decided favorite ; 
she had a great time in the Waverley 
novels, and is still much admired in the 
Emerald Isle. To give satisfaction at a 
ball is more than might be hastily sup- 
posed, for the heroines of the past season 
have each spent, on an average, five-cighths 
of a volume at them. She may look pale 
under the lurid glare of the lamps, or wear 
but a simple dress of white; she may even 
risk a rival as beautiful as herself; but 
there is one thing she cannot do without. 
She must have finely rounded arms. Four 
hundred and odd times this year she and | U 
he have been the admiration of the ball- 
room, and it has struck 861 assemblages 
on seeing them together that they are 
made for each other. 


Among the most intimate friends of 
David Hume was Sir James Stuart Den- 
ham. one of the early illustrators of pollt- 
ical economy, and a man of humor and 
pleasantry. He was much addicted to 
that favorite amusement of last cent- 
ury, then termed cramming, and which is 
now better known as hoaxing. He used 
to find in Hume one of the best of all pos- 
sible subjects for his favorite exercise, as 
the philosopher, it must be understood, 
was in all common affairs the most credu 
lous of mortals. One day, after having 
run the philosophic skeptic to a consider- 
able length, he could keep up the joke no 
longer, but burst out with, Ah, Davy, 
Davy, you would believe anything, man 
but what's in the Bible!“ -[ Selected. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance 


New Vonk, JaNuaRY 24th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Ch ter of the 
Company, submit the foilowing Sta=ment of its 
affairs on the git December, 1884: 


Premiums on Marine ks from 1s’, 
— 1884, to 8ist December, 


, 958,089 44 

on Policies not mark 
off Ist January, 16814... ........... 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums............. 796 14 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1884, to gist December, 1884, “$4,006,271 04 
pald d 


same perl od........... 109,919 20 
Retur: wot — $2,108, 

miums 

— . 46757, 789 40 


ne Company bas the tollo win assets, viz: 
Jnited States and State of “New 
York Stook, City, Bank — 4 — 


776,685 00 

Stocks, and other - 
˙ 2,005,100 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
{remium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,454,950 78 
$12,988,289 88 


thereof. or 1 
after Tuesday, the nex 

The outstanding certificates of the issue ot 180 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
yr their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues. 
day, the Third of Feb next, from which 
date all interest will cease. The certifi- 
— Peesare at time of payment, and 


ll 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Campeny, for Gee 


vee ending Ast December, 1884, for with 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


Fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. HL OHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 


D. JOY _ EDMUND w. CORLIES, 
Gu Ries LPHE 
¥. H. RO ERT MINTU 
A. G. DE OR r. 
BENJAMIN H. F THOS. B. COD RICH, 
JOSIAH 0. 1 HORA THURBER. 
HORACE GRAY. WIL GROOT, 
WILLI K. popes, JOHN 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N. DENTON 8 
WILLIAM WEB B. MORGAN, 
CHARLES F. BURDETT, ISAAC 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

‘CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Ne- Rt. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


Rast TEACHERS, anc'roneion, 


— 


ACK WARD AND — The un- 
„an e and teach 
er, —— the care 4 ~ such boys a 
specialty. Address Dr. Williamson, e, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) In the count 
nine miles from Philadelphia students boarded, 
Classical, Scientific, and Engineering, wry For 
e and information, add SHARP 

EAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


— — 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 


University and Collegiate Courses. 


Instruction is provided for Graduate, Under- 
graduate, and Special Students. The next aca- 
demic year begins October 1, 1885. 

For ciroulars address, by postal card, the Johns 
Unlversity. 


U—U— — — — — 


OUNT HOLYO SEMINARY, 


adley, 
our years’ oom ~y w oman courses 
German, and Greek. Laboratories 


Oberlin, O,, offers 

ET I — — best ed 
. at the lowest cost. 
ful; no saloons; best 
influences; — — studies; students 
last y Calendar sent free by Mr. J T. Magsu, 


— or — — the Col - 
of first-class instruct- 


Oberlin. 


A e Third 


Prof, F. B. 
A COUNTRY 
a, 


Septembe 
L. BONNEY, A. 
20 E. 1. — J. 
dress Ogontz P „ Montgomery Co, .Pa. 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES | co 


Suapee with best American ur Teachers. 
Posit red tors, Grade 
Information 
ree to parents, School property 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO. 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
0 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 


CRO 
profeasfo 


SUMMER HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
CHILDREN at Riverside, Fairfield Co., 
(‘onn. Parents or Guardians will here find a re- 
fined and pleatant home and all desirable home and 
achool training in a perfect healthy and well located 
place. Address Mrs. JAMES ©. BEECHER. 


free. & CURRY, Ph 
Pings 2808 1X. Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
nstruction. Terms — discount 


AMERICAN nome 50. 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLA NEW YORK. 
WALTER M. Barrows, David B. Cor, Hon. Sec. 
Joszru B. ALEX. H. CLappr, Treas. 


, 1824, it has j 
ts object is 0 — 


Organized in New York in Ma 
completed its fifty-ninth year. 


sist congregations that are unable to — the 
Gospel ministry, and to send the Gospel and the 
means of Christian education to the destitute 


within the United States.” This it does by planting 
churches, Sunday-schools, and all the institutions 
that go with them, in destitute parts of the country, 
— in the newly States and Terri. 

sof the Northwest, West, and Southwest, and 
some portions of the Southern states, It helps to 

sustain ordained ministers to care for these 
churches, Sunday-schools, etc., a the people be- 
come able to bear the expense. t opens schools 
and helps to support teachers in portions of its field 
where schools are essential to the church work. A 
Woman's Department of the Society seeks to arouse 
and concentrate the practical interest of Christian 
women in the work, and especially in the educa. 
The Home isstonary, a monthly 


magazine of forty rice sixty cents a year 
" — the friends of Home Missions steadily 


year, $460,723 were expented; 1,417 
— 299) churches and 
ly supplied with 
0 missionaries preached in foreign languages; 
new Sunday-schools were organized, an O cared 
onaries; Bi ble-class 1 


In the 
missionaries were 
out stations were sta 


for by the m 
school scholars, 118,000; 530 missionaries 


1 hopeful converts; 8,734 add 
c urches. 4,848 of them on confession of faith ; * 


churches were organized, and 50 came to 
support. For an effective year’s work $500,000 are 


The annual meeting will be held in Ge oe 


Church. Saratoga Springs. June 2d-4 

ed to persons — — the — 

and reduced terms at the hotels and boarding- 

houses while there. Particulars as to these reduc- 

tions will be found in the religious papers, or may 
learned m the Bible House. aders of 

— Oy oy who fail to attend the ann 


2 80. It one of 
— : the year 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the Unite! States, evango!s<2 
and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition. Whose 
ever will may come. 

Rev. M. E. Srrizsr, D. D., Cor. Sec. 

Kev. James Powe D. D., Ass't Sec. 

H. W. Husparp, Esq., Treasuier. 

Kev. C. L. Woopwortn, D. D., Dist. Be 
Boston. * 

Rev. Jos. E. Roy, D. D., Dist. Sec., Chicago. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


122 F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pon 


THE WORDS 
sheen hout the entire book are — 1 
ng and full of the ** wensseus ve’ 
— praises they prociaim 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associa t has been es- 
perlally prepared to meet the increasing demand for 

ght and harmonious music that can be readily 
by the whole school. 


taken up and learned 
192 pages. Printed on clegant, bizh finish paper and 
handsomely nouns in boards. ce, 35 cents b 
mail, postpaid ; $3.60 a dozen by express, not pre 
The wit} 22 a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 

Specimen Pages Free. 

Pablished By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED ter 
“PLATFORM ECO 
Head and Heart.“ Now sellin 

B. “Gough. 


of the age. 
aid 
At. Send for C 
D WORTHINGTON & OO. Marifacd, Count 


47 849 Best 14 St. 


* 


York: **.| 


STERNBERCER’S 
Folding Dress Pillow. 


— inte one-twentieth of its size when 
and weighs but two pounds. 

——ů— Durability, Simplicity. 

The Fo ding Dress Pillow is simply perfect. 

° Can be 12 in a second and putany where. 

8 We rantee one pillow to outwear a dozen 

— style stuffed — Lu 8. Housekeepers 


80 
PAIR. 


— 


Ciroulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eta 
J. W. SCOHERMERHORN & O0., 
LUSTITUTE,? East 14th St_NewYork. 
work throughout the land. 
needeac 
—— 
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and vols., and — 
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/// THE PIQUA Piqua, 


May 21, 1885. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The final settlement, for the year 1885, 
of the Northwestern and Westcrn pooling 
business has disposed of a fruitful source 
of discord, and rendered a harmonious 
working of the various important West- 
ern, Northwestern, and Southwestern 
railways probable, for the time named. 
It is not a necessity that these vast inter. 
ests should clash ; the magnificent carry- 
ing trade of the Western sections of the 
country is of great and rapidly growing 
magnitude, and the development of rail- 
ways there, while for the time fully 
meeting the demand, will soon be over- 
taken and surpassed by the widespread 
development of the almost infinite stretch 
of country east and west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Every line of road running 
into the prairies and rich rolling lands of 
these sections soon bears its fruit back in 
the shape of products that not only give 
it employment, but make it like a tribu- 
tary stream flowing into the trunk chan- 
nel which passes on to the ocean. The 
great trunk lines of the West have only to 
act in unison, and they will always find a 
good substantial harvest ready to keep 
them employed. We look on this final 
culmination of rivalry, reported during 
the past week, and referred to above, asa 
happy omen to those roads embraced in 
the combination. And we are not afraid 
at all that the bond is going to be a rope of 
sand, as some would apprehend. The in 
terests are too large to trifle with ; the 
managers will find themselves taken 
severely to task by the shareholders of 
these great corporations if they do not 
prove loyal to their distinctly given 
pledges. Such loyalty is absolutely es- 
sential to a legitimate and uniform growth 
of the Western carrying trade. 

The new policy of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which we have outlined in this] g 
column before, is attracting, we are glad 
to see, a very general comment in the 
leading journals of the East and West. 
The tone of commendation which these 
Journals generally unite in expressing 
indicates that, at last, a strong heige is 
to be placed against the demoralizing in- 
fluence of silver. The Secretary’s policy 
may be stated, in brief, as follows: First, 
so long as $24,000,000 annually must be 
sunk in the coinage of useless silver dol - 
lars, the periodical payments on account 
of the bonded debt, as formerly, are to be 
discontinued. Second, the mischievous 
issue of silver certificates, so called (made 
receivable for customs and taxes by the 


long this law will be permittei to remain 
after this fact is fully comprehended it 
seems, now, moderately easy to predict. 
This policy is particularly adapted to ex- 
pose the sham, and, we believe, will do 
it, but it must be understood that in no 
way can it be made to serve asa per 
manent hedge or offset against the law. 
At best it is intended to counteract the 
evil until the voice of the people makes 
itself felt in Congress. 

The reports from the winter wheat crop 
continue to come in discouragingly on ac- 
count of the persistently cold weather, but 
the change which came to the latter 
about the 15th, which suddenly developed 
forcing heat, will doubtless modify the 
somber tones of the proguostics, and pro- 
duce a better prospect for this important 
crop. It would be better for the country 
than otherwise that its product of wheat, 
which was about 510,000,000 bushels for 
1884, should be reduced in 1885 to not 
over 400,000,000 bushels, for we have a 
very large surplus now on hand, the 
market is low in price, and the demand 
sluggish, so that a crop equal to the figures 
named will be ample for the supply, and 
would insure better markets at more 
satisfactory prices. The stock and bond 
markets are inactive, but in both in- 
stances a firm undertone is clearly mani- 
fest, and in the case of the bond market 
the feature of an absorpiion of good 
and fair bondsis present, exercising a con- 
ag mproving influence on the 
list. ilway earnings for the past 
show distinct improvement over thé 
weeks of April. 

The money market does not change. 
A slight advance in foreign exchange bas 
not affected it. No gold shipment of 2 
Importance has taken place, While in the 
latter part of the week a foreign demand 
for good shares and bonds was noticeable. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease . $851,900 
Specie, increase... . .... .. 604,200 
— — more ase 
2°115,325 


cent., and money a 


Call loans one 
reserve of the banks 


The rose 


$57,500 


A.S.HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET. 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or ia the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 


York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar 


Treasury, and so virtually paid for in} ein. 


gold), is to be stopped. Third, the cer- 
tificates now out are to be taken in 
and canceled as soon as they can be, 
expediently, and no new ones are to be 
issued in their place, excepting—Fourth, 
when a person deposits silver dollars in 
the United States Treasury, and asks for 
a certificate in their place, according to 
the exact letter of the law. Fifth, the 
United States Treasury is not going to 
compel the banks in the Clearing-House to 
receive silver or silver certificates in place 
of gold for settlement of its balances. It is 
because of these last positions named that 
the first one named is determined upon, 
so that the Secretary may accumulate 
gold sufficient to insure the success of this 
new policy. 

What the probable effect of this radical 
change will be is very clear: this abnor- 
mal currency, called silver certificates, will 
undergo a gradual absorption and cancel- 
lation by the Treasury. After which, the 
naked fact of a monstrous accumula 


tion of about $200,000,000 of utterly use-| The 


leas and false silver coin will stand out in 
such clear and unmistakable light that he 


who runs may read and understand; and, | Ven 7 


further, it will be plainly and unequlvo- 
cally patent t the common intelligence 
of the country that the people have been, 
are being, and under the present eoinage 
law must continue to be, directly taxed, 
to the extent of the silver accumulation 
and the amount required by the statute for 
the future, in maintaining this al 


dishonest, and pernicious coinage. How | Ml 


UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE™ 


FARM 


nded dy leadiag business 
— men 1 eb making 
— tor PAST. 


and 
t — Rank, St. Paul, Minn. 
“ Congregationalist,” 
are plocses with my investments, Cir- 
with informa 


Ma 
ut free on application a 


E.P. ares "Bak: 
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has become one of the most popular and beat appre- # 
<@ ciated articles of diet for the last comers into the house- , As 
ms hold. They thrive on it, get fat, make muscle and have of 
mm plenty of lung capacity, though they generally smile of 
/™ rather than bawl, especially when Imperial Granum is J 
placed in their sight. IT IS REALLY A CAPITAL 4@ 
FOOD, one that can be commended as furnishing 
the best principles for infant diet. It ia called ſor not @ 
only for babes, but IT HAS A VERY LARGE @& 
SALE AS A FOOD FOR INVALIDS, and we & 
learn from its proprietors that the sales are not 
only increasing constantly, but those who use & 
tn SEEM BETTER PLEASED THANX 
EVER with its results. — New York 
Pharmaceutical Record. ne 


Solo. BY. URUGEISTS, CARLE-& SONS 


— 


DEVLIN 


Our Spring stock of Ready-Made Clothing 
and Piece Goods for Men, Youths, and Boys 
is the finest ever placed on our counters ; 
Bicycle, Polo, Lawn Tennis, and Toma 
Suits being a special feature. 

All the leading novelties in Neck one in 


Under Wear may be Round | in our Furnishing 
Department. 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN. ST. 


PATENT BOOTS AND SHOES. 


body can „ y my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufactur- 
ing — tent Boots and on a large scale with new and improved machinery. 
and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 
and Poor, I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measure- 
ment for men, women, and nd chi} — and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 
made, They ‘will fit beautifully, will never warp, distort, or injure the tenderest foot, 
and wii] restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. I make no shoddy 
goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, ty any goods in any country, and my lowest-class goods + — — 
ec 


in every respect to all others at the same price. Those who desire perf 

shoes should send for my free Illustrated m blets, which will give price-list and all 
information that is re uired. JOEL OMBER, Inventor and Manufact 
urer of M’ComsBeEn’ * Pat ‘atent Boo oots Shoes, "and Comber s 
Patent Lasts, 52 . five doors west of Stewart s — 
Mention The Christian Lk 


te merits as a 


B and endorsed — 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 
18 Lafayette Place, 


NEW YORK. 


Your 
to have 8 Ask him for it 
ER, Prop., 233 N. Second K., Phil, Pa. 


Those answering an Adverté in 
confer @ favor pen the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating thet they saw the 
Advertisement in The Union, 


Next deer to The Christian Union Office, 
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New York, Tuourspar, Mar 21, 1885. 


THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


With the May number “The Pulpit of 
To- Day ’’ will appear in an entirely new 
dress, and enlarged, so that at least two 
more sections (expository and children’s 
service) can be added; and the subscrip- 
tion price will be increased to $1.50 per 
year. By a special arrangement with the 
proprietor, we areenabled te offer te our 
subscribers The Christian Union and 
Ile Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both papers 
together, to one address, one year, for 
thesumof $4. All unexpired subsorip- 
tions will be filled at the old rates. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


When the necessity arises in a household 
for the use of an artificial food for the latest 
comer, the importance of selecting the right 
food is very great. Even with the advice of 
an able physician, it cannot always be done 
the first time. There may be cases in which 
such an excellent food as we know Imperia! 
Granum to be may not answer the purpose 
as well as some other; bat we believe such 
instances are rare. The writer basa child that 
is as strong an argument for the use of Im- 
perial Granum as any mother could wish, 
and we therefore speak from experience 
when we say that this food is both safe and nu- 
tritious. It has been on the market for many 
years, and the largely increasing sales show 
that many others have found like results 
attending its use. 


Purify your tone up the system, and 


regulate the digestive organs by taking Liood's 
Sarsapariiia. Sold by all druggists. 


A gentleman scientifically inclined cap- 
tured a spider, and, by a careful esti. 
mate, made by means of actually weigh 
ing it and then confining ſt in a cage, he 
found that it ate four times its weight for 
breakfast, nearly nine times its weight for 
dinner, thirteen times its weight for sup- 
per, finishing up with an ounce, and at 8 
b. u., When he was released, ran off in 
search of food. At this rate a man weigh 
ing 160 pounds would require the whole 
of a fat steer for breakfast, the dose re 
peated with the addition of a half dozen 
well-fattened sheep for dinner, and two 
bullocks, eight sheep, and four hogs for 
supper, and then, as a lunch before going 
to his club banquet, he would indulge in 
about four barrels of fresh fish. 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1985, 
CaSH CAPITAL, oo 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, 257,08 78 
Reserve for reinsurance, 3,286,661 04 
WET SURPLUS, - 19 
TOTAL ASSETS, 64,316,957 91 
HL. KELLOGG, 
4. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. d. SEILTON, Sceretary. 
G. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


W ANIS. 


wil, be inserted in this column for rubscribert only, 
r cents per line.) 


1 Youne Lady wants a position as Nursery 
Governess. Box 115, Morristown. N. J. 


4 Young Lady whe has therengh knowledge 
of Kindergarten would like a position in a fam- 
ily ef small children, to act as Kindergarten 
tutor. Unexceptional references as to character 
and ability. Address L.“ care Christian Union: 


1 A Young Lady experienced in teaching would 
like to tutor in the country during the summer 
months. Can prepare students forcollege. Ad- 
dress N H. C., Poughkeepele, N. I. 


Board. — Three adults can obtain board in a 
private family in East Orange. N. J. Very near 
Brick Church Station. Address, for particulars, 
D. A., Box 58, Brick Church, N. J. 
etildren not taken, 


Nurses and | 


Do You Know 


That the very best blood purifier and spring med- 
icine is Hood's Sarsapariiia. 

That it cures bilfousness, indigestion, dyspepsia, 
headache, and kidney and liver complaints. 

That it is a wonderful medicine for restoring and 
sharpening the appetite. 

That it cures scrofula, salt rheum, boils, pimples, 
or other diseases of the blood. 

If you suffer from any of these affections, try 
Hood's Sarsaparilia at once. 

“Hood's Sarsapariiia as a blood purifier has no 
equal. It tones the system, strengthens and invigor- 
ates, giving new life. I have taken it for kidney 
complaint with the best results. D. K. SAUSDERS, 
81 Pear! Street, Cincinna’|. 


Just the Medicine 


“When in the spring I felt all run down and 
much debilitated, | found Hood's Sarsaparitia just 
the medicine to bulld meup. My wife also, after 
much physical prostration, found in its use new 
tte and lasting benefit. Upon our little girl, who 
had been sick with scariet fever, ite effect was 
marvelous, entirely removing the polson from ber 
blood and restoring her to gcod health.” E. G. 
STRaTTOS, Swampecott, Mass. 

“! suffered with boils five years. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla cured me.” K. M. Lang, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5: Made only by 
C. I. HOOD & OO. Apothecaries, Lowell, Mase. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


INDORSED 
BY 


CURES 
UNSTIPATION. 


AIDS 
DIGESTION. 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE. 
REGULATES 
THE BOW KLSs. 
Crry, Va., Jan. 6, 1885. 
— — & Ge SELT 
KNTLEMEN—I have been prescribing your - 
ZER APERIENT for the inact si — years, and 
not well get along without it in my practice. 
It especially valuable for Headaches and 
dered Stomach and Liver. 
C. S. COOPER, M.D. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS. 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy's Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th AVE, 
1 338 and 1.340 BROADWAY. 


— — 


ANDREWS’ PARLOR FOLDING BEDS 


Patent imesoved. 


styles. $Hup. The onl rfect 
Folding Bed. Eier 
able, saving room rent. Well venti- 
* lated; on casters. Call and 
see them. Send for Cata- 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


19 Bond Street, near broadway, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The“ Standard“ Galvanized Wire Nettings 


For — Fish Ponds. Avtartes, 


TRADE MARE. 
Garden Voncing, Via Vine Lawn 


be Success” simplest and best 
in the market. How torte Poult ry. Pigeona, Bi 
&c., and make it profitable. Designs of Poul- 
try Houses. 1 — 1 Poultry and Dog Fix 
— of all to adorn the Garden and 
Lawn. Fencing of all Illustrated — 
quarto size, 4 pp., containing above ſufe ion 
and much more, sent on receipt of is eta. Address 
BROCKNER * ANS 
Mfrs. and Importers, 422 West Street, N. v. City. 


PRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


ys can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business vonversation, by Dr. Rich. 8. 
Rorenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem, Terms, $5.00 tor boo 

with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample Copy, part 1. 
cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers 


Meisterschaft Publishing (., Herald Building 


Probably no machine ever invented has done 
so muchto FACILITATE THE DISPATCH 
OF OFFICE WORK (thus saving the valu- 
able time of the business man), and to 
LIGHTEN THE LABORS OF LIT- 
ERARY MEN in preparing thelr manuscript, 
as the Remington Type-Writer. 


Owing to its GREAT SPEED, it does net 
retard the flow of thought as does the pen; and 
body and brain are relieved from the drudgery of 
pen writing. 


The INCOMPARABLE REMINCTON 
TYPE-WRITER has lately been STILL 
FURTHER IMPROVED, Buy it, with the 
privilege of returning it if not absolutely satis- 
factory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 BROADWAY.N.Y. | 


CAUTION.—W. I.. Douglas’ 82 Shoe is the 
original and only Glove Kid T op, Sewed Shoe, adver- 
tised to the consumer. Beware of t imitations — 
do not contain Glove Kid To 

hoe ie po imitation of other A ‘thee. 

that my name and w 
bottom of each shoe. 


Gentlemen, ask — 
Saler for these s 
nd you will get a mor} 
to any or §6 
hoe in the country. 
have won @ repu- 
tation for style, dura- 
bility, and ease, beyond 


Tops, Vax ther stwttorms, Stitohed Silk, 
button-holes worked with same, best of mate aterial, 
perfectly finished. Every guaranteed. 

other shoe pretends to claim above — 
Made iu Con Hutton, and Lace, b and nar- 
row toes, y are are within the reach of everybody. 
If your dealer cannot fit you, measure foot as above 
state size 0 worn and style desired, and upon 
receipt of 631 will send pair by mail, postage 
— or by express C. 0. 


For any 8 information, ad 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


STAMMERING CURED 


By MR. E. & JOHNSTON. 
RESULTS PERMANENT. 


Institute, N. E. Cor. and Spring Garden Streets, 
o permanently cured himself in 

for over thirty 
Right Kev. 


coding ; . Con 
South “sth Street Wm. Oel berman, 115 North 16th 
M. Adler’ s coachmen, 1,025 Arch — 
Philadelphia ; Adama, Kansas City, Mo 


many others who spent of anavailing odforts 
called — of stamm . Mr. George 
8 — 4 the Public , wlll in 


tida, 
dores the 


STAMPING OUTEIT 


Only $1.50. 


Never before offered by any one at such rates. It 
com prises a collection of the very latest designs, an 
Alphabet, Powder, Pad, and full instructions 
how to do Stamping. Send, and you will get 
genuine bargain. 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM'S Art Needlework 
Establishment, No. 10 W. 14th st... N. ¥. City. 

Send 10c. for Illustrated Catalogue Home Bear- 
tiful. Mention this paper. 


CHURCH EQUIPME NI. 


Catalogues sent free. 


‘BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for r 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc., FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
— BELL FOUNDRY 


| 


Remington Standard Type-Writer| 


horn, which 
the body. 
with Coraline, — 


TS BREAK: OVER HIPS 


ty sides of this Corset are boned with 
asses, like the ribs, around 
he front and back are boned 


Price by mail, $1.10. For sale by all leading 


merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


863 Broadway, New York City. 


vORS! 
RELIES EF 


iaving e 
side sections, 
itsel 
Vari 


he 
sitions of 
great rel 


iy Gurabillty & com- 
support, 


— unbreakable. 
most Dura ble, Comfortable, and 
Corset ever told for iti price. 
Every pair warranted toe 

ive satisfaction or money returned. 


Please mention this p rin 


TOY, HARMON & 


DRESS REFORM. 


AND 


satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMPORT ever invented. It is partioularly 
adapted to the present style of dress, 


For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail 61.80. 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER 
EQUTPOISE. 


. garments \ext and 
Fajui- 
wine ancipation 
Dress Reform and 
Wai @r . 

— Brace — 


— — Fang Shoulder Stock- 


6 RAST 14. MRS, A, FLETCHER, 


Tu whe NEW YORK, 


CELEBRATED, || 
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ny shoes for price 
~<a be market. Custom 
nade Sewed, Tannery 
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| 
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out the country, 2 
dress 
* comfort to the 
& * many who find 
stays 
—  G. FITZPATRICK & 00. 
— 
. 
FOY’S 
. 
— CORSET 155 
| Skirt Supporter. 
— —'3——— ̃ẽ ————P Combines the most ly} * 
— 
No. 1 SUIT. | PORTER and is ons 4 
— —— — ðbdæ — — of the most pular and 
ra * 
Piush, 
. C. 
— — Mase. 
— —8 
=: maberial sent on \ 
L. 1 4 
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Y, J. pres © bes intes- 
urches, Schools, etc. : also the 
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WRITE PROPER NAMES PLAINLY. 


The following advice, given by the 
editor of the Cleveland Leader to all 
who write for the press, applies equally 
well to all correspondence. It is not an 
uncommon thing in any business house | 
corresponding largely with strangers to 
find letters every part of which is legible 


except tue signature. 

»The name of a person is something 
that the editor, printer, or proof-reader | 
cannot guess at successfully, if it happens | 
to be written blindly, and none of the | 
trio are so fortunate as to know to a cer- 
tainty the individual referred to. Vet if 
there are any words in the copy prepared 
for the press by correspondents carelessly 
and illegibly written, they are, in two- 
thirds of the cases, proper names. We 
have run across a hundred instances 
within a year, wherein, if the name sup 
posed to be written were isolated from the 
context, we would wager a hat that the 
person who wrote it could not tell what ft 
was. If there is anything that makes an 
individual mad it is to have his name mis- 
spelled or distorted into something else, 
yet in ninety-five instances out of a hun 
red it is the fault of the person writing 
the name. Correspondents will write 
along io a fairly legible hand until they 
come to a proper name, and then it would 
seem as if they exhausted their ingenuity 
in seeing how indistinct they can make it. 
Any other word Indistinetly written may 
be interpreted by its connection. Not so 
with the name of a person. If it is fllegt- 
ble, nothing is left the compositor and 
proof reader but to gves» at it, and then 
it is as liable to be wrong as right. We 
refer to this matter thus at length, hoping 
that many of our esteemed correspondents 
and occasional contributors will profit by 
it, and thereby save themselves, their 
friends, and ourselves much annoyance. 


PREHISTORIC DOGS. 


In the Danish kitchen middens, or 
heaps of household refuse, piled up by the 
men of the newer stone perlod—a time 
when our Scandinavian forefathers used 
chipped or polished flints instead of metal 
for their weapons—are found bone-cuttings 
belonging to some species of the genus 
Canis. Along with these remains are 
some of the long bones of birds, all the 
other bones of the said birds being absent. 
Now it is known that the bird bones here 
found are the very ones which dogs can- 
not devour, while the absent ones are such 
as they can bolt with ease, and it has been 
ingeniously argued from this that the re- 
mains in question did really belong to a 
domestic dog, us, if the animals to which 
they appertained had been wolves, they 
would have made short work of the long 
bones as well as of the others. Other dog 
bones are found in Denmark in later 
periods. At the time when the flint knives 
were succeeded by bronze, a large dog ex- 
isted, and at the time when fron was used, 
one larger still. In Switzerland, during 
the newer stone period, a dog existed 
which is probably the oldest of which we 
have any record. It ‘‘partook of the 
character of our hounds and setters or 
spaniels,’ and in the matter of its skull 
was about equally remote from the wolf 
and jackal.” This dog, too, like its Dan- 
ish contemporary, was succeeded in the 
bronze period by a larger variety. Thus 
we see at a time when our ancestors were 
living in dens and caves of the earth,” 
in a state of civilization about equal to 
that of the African or Australian aborig- 
ines of the present day, the dog was al. 
ready systematically kept and selected 
that is, any good varieties which appeared 
were taken note of and kept up.—|Cas 
sell’s Natural History. 


THE CIGARETTE NUISANCE. 


Even cigar smokers are in many in- 
stances insufferably annoyed by the vile 
cheap cigarette. A correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle tells u little story illus. 
trating this 


place was thoroughly spoiled. 


Not long ago, in a smoking compart- 


ment of a Pullman car on the Pennsyl 
vanla Road,a little scene occurred in which 
the cigarette was, as usual, the cause of 
the trouble. ‘There were four men smok- 
ing cigars in the somewhat confined space 
of the compartment, when the cigarette 
camein. Attached to it was a thin young 
man who was still so far behind the fash. 
ion as to wear his hair banged. It was one 
of the twenty-for-ten-cents cigarettes of a 
cheap brand abundantly advertised. The 
elgarette had not been there a minute be- 


fore the enjoyment of every smoker in the 


An elderly 
man who was ove of the original quartet 
took out his cigar-case and offered the 
cigarette young man a cigar. The youth 
preferred his cigarette, hesaid. Then the 
man put his cigar-case back in his pocket, 
tossed the partially consumed cigur out of 
the window, and deliberately left the com- 
partment. The youth with the cigarette 
was well-meaning enough, and he rushed 
after the retreating smoker with an apol- 
ogy, but the man with the clgar-case did 
not return. He was quite pleasant about 
it, however, said he recognized the right 
of every man to smoke in a public place, 
but as he could not himself stand cigur- 
ettos, though he had smoked all his life. 
he preferred to go to the forward end of 
the car. I don’t think cigarette smokers 
realize—I know I never did when | 
smoked cigarettes—how offensive the odor 
of the cheap paper abominations so exten. 
sively sold are to cigar smokers. That 
the anti-cigarette smoking movement is 
growing cannot be doubted. The signs 
prohibiting cigarette smoking in offices 
grow more numerous, and, afterall, there 
may be « check to the custom after awhile. 
If good cigarettes were smoked, it would 
be bad enough as it is, the nuisance is 
intolerable.” 


Javan’s Proressionat 
—I have seen in Japan, on many u warm, 
summer evening, under a tree by the road 
side, a group of half-clad coolies and even 
better class people in a circle round a man 
in the middle, who was relating the old 
legends of the race, in a homely, graphic, 
interesting style. He had the “ gift of 
the gab werry gallopin’” «always, this ro- 
mancer. He had a good voice and a great 
deal of expression. Ile brought in little 
bits of jokes and light touches of frivolity 
to lighten the serious interest of his tale. 
He grew animated, he gesticulated, he 
acted scenes to vividly that his auditors 
would unconsciously rise and want to take 
part. Ile interjected every now and again 
a bit of song, and when he had wound his 
hearers up toa point he would stop and 
aay, Let us have a pipe,” deliberately 
take hissmoke, andthen proceed. When 
it was all over the crowd would rain tem- 
pos, and even bigger coins, on to his little 
mat, and go home delighted. There was 
always to me a strange charm in the man, 
and I often thought that he was a more 
influential individual, and led a happier 
life, than the Daimios or the Samoural. 
What a fascinating existence, wandering 
through the loveliest country under the 
sun, among the most simple, kindly peo- 
ple, spending one's evenings telling stories 
to grateful audiences '—{San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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“IT HAS MADE A NEW MAN OF 
HIM.“ 


So writes the wife of the Rev. Dr. Staples, of 
New Canaan, Conn., in a communication to the 

‘Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. 
Staples says: 

My busband has for the last year and a half 
been afflicted with that troublesome disease Mala 
ria, attended also with Catarrh, which was rapidly 
growing upon him. He was o eee at the ses 
sion of our last Conference that he thought a 
week or two previous be would not be able to 
attend. He commenced inhaling Compound 
(Oxygen, and put himself fully under the Treat 
ment at my earnest request, the week before 

*‘ Conference,’ and it iz astonishi eee ila vital 
izing effects. It was almost — LE manifest 
in an lucrease of appetite, which had been scarce 
sufficient to sustain him. Jie iv gradually in- 
creasing in strength and vitality. In fact, it has 
made d new man of him.’ 

Our“ Treatise on Compound Oxygen.” contalin- 
ing a history of the dtscovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures In Consumption, Ca 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, eto., anda 
wide range of chronic diseases. will be sent free. 
Address Drs. & Faun, 1,109 and 1,111 
Girard st Philadelphia. 


facts: That the greatest evils have often 
had their rise from eauses which wer 
deemed, originally, of too little importance 
to oceasion solicitude ; 
-ults proceed from the neglect of trivia! 
silments. Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, 
Minn., writes: “ Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of Kidney Complaint, from whicl I 
had suffered for years.” The transmission 
of message over @ 


Telegraph 


wire {s not @ more positive proof of the 
electric current, than are pimples and boils 
of the contamination of the blood by im- 
pure matter, Albert II. Stoddard, 59 Rock 
st., Lowell, Mass., says: “ For years my 
blood has been in a bad condition. The 
circulation was so feeble that I suffered 
xreatly from numbness of the feet and 
I was also afflicted with boils. After 
taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood circulates freely, and I have no 
boils or numbness.” Like an 


Electric 


leurs 
— 


shock, 
through the body. 
‘lixease, and needs an alterative treatment. 
Charles Foster, 370 Atlantie ave., 
Mass., says: 
trated by Rheumatism. 1 tried a variety 
of remedies, with littl benefit, until 
beran using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


poverty of the blood and abscesse . 


saparilla has had the effect of toning me 


appetite, aud strength.” 


Boston, | 
* "Two years ago I was pro- | ada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., is a 
widow; 

Several months ago she was suffering from 
This | general debility, and was compelled to give 
helped me, aud, at the end of the fifth | up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
any good, but, by the use of a bottle of 


bottle, I was entirely cured.” Miss A. 
Atwood, 148 I st., 
says: “IT have been ill a long time, * to 


ngth daily. 


Important Discoveries 


are made by scientists, from time to time, 
Which astonish the world, but there has 
been no discovery, in seience or medicine, 
and that fatal re- more important than that of Ayer’s Com- 
pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which 
restored health and strength to thousands. 
Benj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., 


Writes : 
* Aver’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 


and Bilious troubles, when everything else 
failed.” 


The usefulness of the 


Telephone 


is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
to order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
druggist. 
N. V., writes: 
from un impure and vitiated condition of 
the blood, there is no relief so prompt and 
sure as that afforded by Ayer's Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 
appreciation of 
have used it in my practice, in Scrofulous 
cases, With excellent results.” 


Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
In all diseases arising 


writes: “I wish to express my 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 


Lighting 


the pains of Rheumatism dart up the faces, and relieving the sufferings of 
Rheumatism is a blood | thousands, Ayer's Sarsaparilla has brought 
| happiness to the homes of rich and poor 
alike. 


Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 


the only support of three children. 


South Boston, Mass., | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she has been enabled 


resume her work, and is guining 


Use Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla. 


No other preparation is so universally ° 


up. Under its use I am fast gaining color, esteemed for its purifying and invigor- 
ut ing qualities, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for 88. 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


A luxury for the healthy, a necessity for the sick. 


{ | estabiushnment in 
every private rest- 
hed g bhur, Cologne or any 

her kind of plainor 


dence. Can ataslight 
medicated Vapor 


water fauceta Sul 


cost be attached to 
any bathtub. By the 
Bath may be taken in 
own bathtub, 


— use of the hot 
inhaling vapors and 


(ROSENFIELD S&S PATENTS.) 
disinfecting premises accomplished by the same 


of our best 


apparatus Already in use tn 
lilustrated pam- 


houses, Highest testimonials 
pleta malled free on application. 


THE HOME VAPOR BATH 
AND DISFINFECTOR COMPANY, 


12 Fast 2'd St, Madison Square, New York. 


— ac. SIMII E. FOR SHAVING. 


The Lenuine Yankee Soap, 
Has never been 
equaled ip the rich- 
hess and perma- 
hence of ite lather. 
Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy bearda 
and a delicate skin 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has beer. counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world Notice 
the enyraving and 
avoid imitations. 
ALL GISTS KEEP IT. Triai Sample for 12 Cents. 


EJ. B. WILLIAMS C., 
— Wiitisame «& — bester, 1040. 


YANKE E SOAP, 
MANCHES: ‘CONN, 


WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 


—— — 
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WANTED for the MISSOURI 
STEAM WASH 


twill pay any {atelligent mun or woman 
seeking profitable em ymentto write 
for Illustrated Cire — — and terme of 
Agency forthis Celebrated Washer. 
F.xc!lusive territoryand sampleW asher 
sent on ten days trial on liberal terme. 


J. G. . Z. V. cr 4th & Market Sta. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR OUP NEW BOOK 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE 


With ortwinal articles from ailing Divines 
of the day Nearly SO) ede. 20 full 
engravin W. Fa guaran 
Address A. J. HOLMAN & 

22 ꝗA 11 STKE ET. Philudctphia, Pa. 


115 AND BOAR for: Young 
| ZIROLER Phila. 


THE BY THE U. s. COV’T 
ARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.8 fl. f. f. 


it u the only line with ite own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 


Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 
It connects in Union Re ts 41 throu n trains trom 
NEW YORK LADEL STON 
and all Eastern 22 it Is my principal line to 
SAM FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of 2 six N States of ILLINOIS, 
OWA MISSOURI, KANSAS. COLORADO 
with beanch hines 2 important cities and 


towne. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three e —— 
equipped through trains over its own tracks een 


Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha 
Chicago and Council! Biuffs, 


Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and ar Ra ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Biuffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points In Northwest, West and Southwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
articular, and at all Important — interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER tat V.P. & Gen. Mes, Cricaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mon., Cricaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Pass. 
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